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PREFACE 


The first draft of this translation was typed over five years ago- 
Since it was considered solely an accompaniment to a better edition 
of the text, than that of the Vizianagaram Sanskrit series, it was laid 
by and revised by fits and starts, as the text got corrected. The latter 
was a rather lengthy process, because of difficulties both in getting 
Mss. and in printing. Partly as a result of this, and partly because 
Dr. Sen’s ill-health prevented him from revising the draft made by 
Mr. Sastri, what is now offered to the public is not as uniform as 
may be desired. It is hoped, however, that it will prove a reliable aid 
^ to such as may require one for the understanding of the Vivaraiia- 
j^rameyasahgraha* Tn looking through the draft when it was made^ 
getting a typescript of it, looking up references, occasionally checking 
the proofs, and preparing the word-index, Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan 
of Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, has rendered invaluable service- 
Other willing helpers have been Dr. T. E. Cbintamani and Dr- 
V. Eaghavan of the Sanskrit Department, University of Madras- 
The Sri Vidya Press, Kumbakonam, has done its work with commend* 
able promptitude and care. To all these, we tender our grateful 
thanks. Words will not avail to thank Andhra University for consent* 
ing to bring out the publication in these days of high costs. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


Ait. 

Ap. 6s, or Ap. 6r. 

Asv. 6r or Asv. 6S 
Bh. Gita or Gita 
Bi:h. 

Brh. Vartika 
Br. S. or Br. Sa. 

C 

<3hand- or Chan. 

Gautama 

Isa. 

Katha 

Kausitaki 

“Kena. 

Maitri. 

MS 

MuijLd. 

P 

PM 

PV. or PpV. 

Pra^na 

6 

6ab. Bh. 

6at. Br. 

^vet. 

T 

Taitt. Araijyaka or TA. 

Taitt. Upa. or Taitt. 

TB 

TPH 

TS 

T 


Aitareya Upani§ad 
Apastamba 6rautaslltra 

A^valayana 6rautasUtra 
Bhagavad Gita 
Brhadarai^iyaka Upanigad 
Br h adar a^y akopan i ^adbah^y a- var t ika 
Brahma Sutras 

Ms. from Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal. 

Chandogya Upanigad 

Gautama Dharmasntra 

I^avasyopanisad 

Kathopani^ad 

Kausitakyupani^ad 

Ken a Upani^ad 

Maitrayaxiiya Upani^ad 

Maitrayaxii Sarphita 

Mupdaka Upanigad 

Poona Ms from the Bhandarkar Orienta 
Research Institute 
Purvamimaipsa Sutras 
Pancapadika-vivarapa 
Pra6na Upanigad 
Srngeri Ms. 

Sahara Bhagya 
6atapatha Brahmapa 
6veta6vatara Upanigad 
Tarkabhugap’s edition in Bengali script 

Taittiriya Arapyaka 

Taittiriya Upanigad 

Taittiriya Brahmapa 

Theosophical Publishing House 

Taittiriya Saiphita 

Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series edition 



VIVARANAPRAMEYASANGRAHA 


1- That abode of beneficent bliss which, as the self of 
all, delighting all beings here and hereafter, through a fraction 
of itself, shines in the lotus of the heart, into that do ascetics 
enter. 


2. This compendium of the topics dealt with in the 
^Elucidation* (the VivaraTia of Prakasatman) of the ‘Gloss’ 
(tika i.e. the PaTiGapU,dikU, of Padmapada) on the ‘Commentary’ 
(i. e* the Safikarabhasya on the Veddntct Sutras) is written 
to the end of obviating the difficulty due to the relationship 
{of each earlier work to the succeeding one) as the expla- 
nation (only) of those (particular passages) which are to be 
explained (thus failing to give a continuous account). 

3. They, because who have studied the Vedanta of the 
injunction of obligatory study of one’s own section of the 
Veda and are in doubt as to its (true) meaning, these are the 
persons eligible for (the study of) VedUntu Sutras, the Com- 
mentary thereon and such other works. 

I. The injunction of study “one’s own section of the 
Veda is to be studied”’- is obligatory since there is the dictum 

V 

that “the Veda with its six subsidiaries (disciplines) is 
to be studied and known by a brahmin as a religious duty 
without any (ulterior) motive-’*^ For, if the study of the 

1 Taitt Araiiiyaka, II, 15. 

^Quoted as Igama in Patafijali’s MahAbha^ya, I, i, 1, (Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 1) 



2 VIVABA^IAPBAMBYASASGEAnA [I, i 

Veda be optional there would be (the fallacy of) mutual 
dependence in this way, that when there is the knowledge 
of the meaning (of the Veda) there would be desire? and when 
there is desire there would be knowledge of the meaning 
(of the Veda) for one who has launched upon the study 
of the Veda with its six subsidiaries* Therefore it is only 
on the strength of an obligatory injunction that everyone 
studies the Veda with its six subsidiaries and understands its 
meaning. When owing to the influence of the maturation 
of accumulated religious merit some individual desires to 
attain the unsurpassable (supreme) goal of man, he seeks for 
its means in the Veda and understands this (which follows). 
As it is said in the text, “For the love of- the self, however 
everything is dear”^, that everything else is dear only as 
subsidiary to the self, he who has no attachment to things 
other than the self is the eligible person ; (by the Upanisadic 
passage) beginning with “When the the self is seen, heard, 
and known, all this, indeed, becomes known,’’^ and conclu- 
ding with “This much indeed is immortality”®, it is declared 
of the seeing (intuition) of the self that it is the means to 
immortality, the supreme human goal ; (but) as ‘seeing’ which 
is not dependent on human effort cannot be prescribed, the 
'seeing' of the self is restated (in order to show its connection 
with what is to be enjoined) in “The self is to be seen"*, 
and as the means to it (i.e. seeing), there is enjoined, in ‘Hit) 
is to be heard, reflected and meditated ‘hearing* 

II,iv. 6 
Ibid , IV, V, 6 

3 Ibid., IV. V, 16 

4 Ibid., IV, V, 6 
c Ibid, 
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I, ii] 


as the principal (means), along with its subsidiaries, reflection 
and meditation, which are auxiliaries in achieving the fruit. 

II. Now if it be said that, since for a person learned in 
the Veda with its six subsidiaries though there be knowledge 
of the (literal) sense, there is no understanding of the purport, 
in the absence of inquiry, the sense understood by such cannot ^ 
be what is intended by scripture, not so (we reply), for this 
purport alone of scripture is declared in the purSnas. It is 
thus: 

“By the passages of the scripture (the self is) to be heard; 
it is to be reflected on through (sound) reasonings ; and after 
knowing, it is always to be meditated upon. These are the 
means to ‘seeing’ (the self). 

“Of these, first, 0 foremost among ascetics, ‘hearing’ 
consists only in the ascertainment of the express sense and 
purport through marks^ like the initial passage etc-, 

“ in the case of all Vedanta passages, from the beloved 
mouth of the preceptor. ‘Eeflection’ is pondering over 
arguments which are in support of the (Vedanta) passages. 


“ Meditation is one-pointed attention in respect of 
‘hearing ’ and ‘reflection.’ What are known as ‘meditation’ 
and ‘reflection’ 0 wise ones, are both of them 

“subsidiaries auxiliary^ to achieving the fruit. Through 
them, 0 excellent men, are destroyed, without a trace, doubt 
(of impossibility) and delusion (of the contrary possibility).’’ ^ 


1 The six marks determinative of purport are ; the harmony of the initial and 
concluding passages, repetition, novelty, fruitfulness, glorification by eulo- 
gistic passages or condemnation by deprecatory passages and intelligibility 
in the light of reasoning. 

SM&navopapurana, ch. lY. 
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“ Hearing has priority over reflection and even medita- 
tion. It is the immediate canse^ indeed, in the origination 
of knowledge, 0 wise ones. 

“More remote is reflection which excludes other (views); 
so too is meditation (thereon) ; calmnessj restraint of the 
, senses etc. belong in sequence to the body of modus operandi, 

“Then, for the one who is well-established in the study of 
the Veda with all its subsidiaries} there arises from 
the Vedic passages a certain mental psychosis, which is pure 
and whose sphere is the unity of the inner (self) and Brahman. 

“The manifestation of intelligence which occurs on that 
(occasion), which is self-established and beneficient, that alone 
is Brahman-knowledge ; that alone is the destroyer of 


“Through the instrumentality of the (sacred) word there 
arises forcefully a mental psychosis, perfect and firm, which 
has the form of the identity of the inner (self) and Brahman. 

“ And the seer of that (psychosis) is the inner self, which 
is self-luminous by its own nature that is identical with pure 
Brahman. 

“The self'manifestation (of Brahman) in its own nature, in 
that (psychosis), 0 great sages, is called Brahman-knowledge. 
The ignorance of that (Brahman) is revealed by intelligence, 

“and is established only as an appearance ; like the owl’s 
(experience of) dArkness (during day-time), it is, in truth 
non-real ; it devours itself by itself. 


tFarttaiopapuitoa, oh. XIV 
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“ The serene self, 0 wise ones, (destroys) by itself nes- 
cience and its effects. In its nature as the perfect Brahman 
it alone remains over. 

“ The being which thus remains is the sphere of one’s 
own experience alone. That by which this is established, 0 sup- 
reme among the learned, (that) is indeed divine knowledge. 

III. Now, even thus, an injunction in respect of 
‘hearing’ is not intelligible- It is thus : Is that (injunction of 
hearing) an injunction of the novel (apTlrva-vidhi) like (the 
one prescribing) the jyotistoma etc., or is it a restrictive 
injunction (niyamavidhi) like (the one prescribing) the 
pounding (of rice-grains in a mortar) etc., or is it an exclusive 
injunction (parisankhya-vidhi) like (the one prescribing that) 
only five five-nailed animals may be eaten etc. ? Not the first, 
since in respect of the perceptible fruit. Brahman -knowledge, 
instrumentality is established for the ‘hearing’ etc. of the 
Vedflnta through co-presence and co-absence. Indeed, it is 
patent in the world that the ‘hearing’ of medical science is in- 
strumental to the understanding of its subject-matter. Not 
the second, because of the absence of a ground for the assump- 
tion of an adrsta consequent on the restriction. In the 
pounding etc., however, the final apnrva, born of the adr9ta 
consequent on the restriction, is itself the ground of the 
assumption (of an adrsta from the restriction). Nor is 
Brahman-knowledge born of adrsta, for there is no instance 
of bare co-absence. For it is not within observation that even 
when there is the ‘hearing’ etc. of the Vedanta, Brahman- 
knowledge does not arise (merely) because of the defect, 
namely, the absence of an adrsta consequent on the restriction. 


I lltMTopapttiftQa, ch. lY. 
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And even if knowledge were somehow born of adr?ta, such an 
injnnction would conflict with the Commentary (of Aaflkara)' 
since in the commentary on the aphorism relating to (harmo- 
nious) synthesis (the existence of any) injunction (in respect 
of hearing) is refuted with great effort. Otherwise there is 
the contingence of sentence-split (vakya-bheda) in the case of 
the Vedlotas, as having injunction for purport and as having 
Brahman for purport (at the same time). Nor even the third, 
since, as in the relinquishment of (the eating of) other animals, 
when the eating of five-nailed animals as also of the other 
animals not having five-nails is established otherwise (e. g., 
natural appetite), there is not establishment through any 
source other than the Upani^ads, for the intuition of the self. 
Therefore there is no injunction of ‘hearing,’ 

IV. To this it is said (in reply). In respect of adhya- 
yana, though having the perceptible fruit, viz., knowledge 
of dharma, a restrictive injunction is certainly admitted. 
Now if it be thus even in the matter of the knowledge of 
dharma, which is a minor human goal and is remote, 
need it* then be said that there is restrictive injunction with 
regard to ‘hearing’ as the means of Brahman-intuition, the 
supreme human goal? If in the study of the Veda, the (final) 
apnrva of the sacrifice, born of niyama-’dr?ta, be the ground for 
the assumption of that (adrsta), then, even in respect of ‘hear- 
ing’ let Brahman-knowledge be the ground of the assumption of 
that; for Brahman-knowledge is born of all adr^tas, since there 
is the smpti, “ All action in its entirety, 0 Partha, attains its 
consummation in knowledge.”® There, indeed, the word 

I Here aa elsewhere in this work 'Commentary' means' Sankara's commentary 
on the VedSnta Batras, 

»Bh,Gita,IV,88 
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‘entirety’ is employed, only in order to include ‘hearing’ etc., 
after removing the erroneous notion that the word ‘all’ is 
used only in relation to the well-known sacrifice etc. ; else 
it would be (idle) repetition. If injunction be admitted (in 
respect of dharma) considering the sin that would attend on 
the non-performance (of such dharma) since there is the 
dictum “The twice-born, who exerts himself in other things 
without studying the Veda soon attains sUdra-bood, even 
while alive, along with his family’’^ let this be so even in the 
present context ; for there is the smrti predicating sin thus • 
“ The sannyasin who, relinquishing the obligatory rites, 
remains without ‘bearing’ the Vedanta, certainly perishes 
without doubt.” ^ 


V. Now in respect of Brahman-knowledge there is not 
established by co presence and co-absence the instrumentality 
of any other (means) except ‘hearing’ since the attributeless 
Brahman is to be known through the Vedanta alone. How then 
is restriction (in respect of hearing) made out ? It is not so. 
Just as in, “He pounds the rice-grains” ^ there is restriction 
with regard to pounding, though in respect of the rice-grains, 
generative of an apOrva known only from the sastra, 
there is not established by any other source such means as 
husking with finger-nails etc., so let there be restriction 
in respect of ‘hearing’ too, even without there being any 
option. If restriction be (admitted) there (in the case of 
pounding) in view of rice-grains as such in their generic 
nature being secured (through other means), that 
(restriction) applies equally here : for there may well be 


iManu Smrti, II, 168. 
‘‘*Sainbopapurai,ia, ch, I. 
»Xp. 6s., I, jtix, 2 
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stated (the establishment through other means of) the know- 
ledge of a content as such in its generic nature. If then 
(it be said that) with regard to pounding, the injunction though 
certainly of the novel is in effect spoken of as a restriction, 
that may be so even in the case of ‘hearing’. 

VI- Nor is there conflict with the Commentary, since 
only the injunction of ‘ seeing ’ is there refuted. If indeed 
‘seeing’ were enjoined, then since according to the rule “ The 
root and the afiix together signify primarily what the affix 
denotes ” the injunction which is the meaning of the affix 
(tavya) would alone be primary, ‘seeing’ which is the meaning 
of the root would be secondary, and the adjunct thereof 
viz.. Brahman, would also be still more secondary: then 
Brahman would not be established by the Vedantas. But 
if ‘hearing’ be enjoined for the sake of what is primary as the 
fruity viz., the ‘seeing’ of Brahman, there is no defect what- 
ever. 


VII. And (the objection of) sentence-split, is it raised by 
some one of us (Advaitins), or by the Mimaipsaka ? Not the 
first ; for even in the Vedanta, in the text “They desire to 
know (Brahman) through sacrifice,” ^ an injunction in respect 
of sacrifice etc. as a means to knowledge is admitted through 
sentence-split in the texts of subsidiary import. Not the second; 
for, in the section dealing with Pretagnihotra, after enjoining 
the holding below (of the fuel) in the passage “He is to walk 
holding the fuel below (the handle of the sacrificial ladle),” it is 
said “For beholds it above for the gods;” in that case, it is de- 
termined, in the section “But it is an injunction in respect of 


iBrh., IV, iv, 22. 
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holding, because of novelty/* ^ that the holding above in the 
case of (oblations made to) the gods is enjoined, though occurr- 
ing in the middle of a different context (i.e. the Pretagnihotra). 
If somehow Prabhakara does not admit this section, even 
thus, in the section dealing with the Darsapur^amasa, he does 
admit an injunction with regard to a set of observances, for 
a woman in her courses, thus ‘‘The observance should be 
kept up for three nights;” therefore, let ‘hearing* be enjoined 
even in the section that treats of Brahman; what is the loss to 
you? If now, you are dissatisfied, because sentence-split is had 
recourse to (in that case) as there is no other go, there being 
no possibility of the set of observances having any (appro- 
priate) connection with the context, while here that is 
inappropriate, since for the tavy a suffix syntactical connec- 
tion is possible at least in the sense of ‘fitness’, then, let the 
passage, ‘‘Hence the Brahmin having fully acquired learning 
etc.-*’ be injunctive of ‘hearing’ etc.; for, as the passage occurs 
not after the commencement (of any specific topic), there is 
not the said contradiction; (and) although at first sight there 
is not the cognition of ‘hearing* etc., on an examination 
of the passage, the purport of the passage (is seen to be) the 
injunction of ‘hearing’ etc. 

VIII. By the aphorist^ himself in the aphorism “There 
is the injunction of something else auxiliary (to knowledge)”'^, 
after assuming as established the injunction with regard to 
‘paiiditya* and ‘balya’ which consist of ‘hearing’ and ‘reflection’, 
there is declared the injunctiveness of ‘mauna’ consisting in 
contemplation, in the remaining part of the passage ‘atha 

* PM., m, iv^&ll5) 

Bvh., m, V, 1. 

3 BSidaraya];ia 

■* Br. So., HI, iv, 17 
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muniU’ ; hence (the objection of) not conforming to tradition 
is thrown far off. Now, even thus, in the case of ‘ srotavyab 
(is to be heard)’ which is known from one’s own section of the 
Veda immediately after the study (of it), the unintelligibility 
of its being an injunction of ‘hearing’ continues as before^ ; 
if this be said, no ; for, the tavya-suffix is sanctioned in 
respect of injunction too ; (and) since in parallel contexts in 
other srati texts, e. g. “seek to know that”'*^ an injunction of 
‘hearing’ has necessarily to be admitted (even) through 
sentence-split, there is no room for your dissatisfaction (about 
sentence-split in the present case). Nor may it be said that in 
one and the same sakha (unlike the above-mentioned instance 
of different sakhas - the Brhadaranyalca and Taittirlyaka)^ a 
two-fold injunction of ‘hearing’, in the form “(The self) is to 
be heard”, and “Having accomplished pilnditya (i.e., sravai.ia)”, 
is a (pointless) repetition ; for while there is injunction in 
one case (the earlier); in the other there is mention of 
specific details after restating the injunction. Or else, just 


1 Siiico iho tavya-sulHx may signify mere worthiness, not an injunction; and 
tho former sense seems more probable, because of the defect of sentence-split 
if sruti be iinilcrstuod to teach both the nature of the self and the obligation 
to imjuire into it. 

- Tiiitt., Ill, 1; here, the request is for instruction about the self; the reply 
both states the nature of that self and prescribes inquiry into it; sontoncc- 
spJit is obv ious but has to bo ignored in such a case and tho injunction 
recognised. 

The reason for the alternative explanation is probably that Sankara in his 
bhasja on Brb., Ill, v, 1 treats it not as giving details of hearing, etc., but 
as culminating in the exposition of renunciation. The two Maitreyi-br&bxnanaB 
constitute Il-iv and IV-v of the BrhadaraTpyaka Vpani^ad, The latter re- 
states with very little variation Yajhavalkya's teaching to Maitreyi (wherein 
occurs the text “srotavyah”). The reason for the repetition of this teaching 
is thus given by Sahkara: “In the Madhu-kunda which predominates in 
scriptural statements, the truth of Brahman has been ascertained. In the 
chapters relating to Yajiiavalkya, which predominate in reasoning, by 
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as the two Maitreyl-Brahmapas are non-repetitive, since one 
(the later) is of the nature of a concluding statement (upa- 
satiihara), similarly let there be two jpjunctiong of hearing. 
Therefore the injunction “(The self) is to be heard” is certainly 
intelligible. 


IX. It has been said in the words of the puraiya tliat of 
these ‘hearing’ consists in the inquiry into Vedanta passages, 
and the ascertainment of the purport of the passages through 
marks like the initial passage etc- And thus the inquiry into 
the Vedanta passages is to be undertaken by the eligible 
person, who has no attachment, for the sake of that 
intuition of the self which is instrumental to immortality. 
The man who has studied his own section of the Veda, under- 
standing this much even from the Veda, subsequently doubts 
in this manner : Is non-attachment alone the qualification 
of an eligible person ? Or is there any other also ? And 
what is the valid means of knowing the various qualifications 
and the eligible person qualified by them ? And is the 
inquiry into the Vedanta passages fulfilled even with the 
inquiry into dharma or not ? How are the Vedanta 
passages to be inquired into What is the characteristic of 
the true nature of the self ? And what is the means of valid 
knowledge in respect thereof ? And for that means of valid 
knowledge is there conflict with any (other) or not ? Is 


setting up opposite sides, the same subject has been discussed mote by way 
of a debate. In the fourth chapter, by meana of questions and answeis 
between the teacher and his disciple, rt has again been discussed at length 
and brought to a conclusion. Now the present section relating to Maitreyi 
is being introduced as a conclusion of the proposition (?) regarding the same 
topic. And there is the method adopted by the authorities on logic, as stated 
in the following definition: ‘The restatement of a proposition after stating 
the reason is conclusion.’” (Madhavananda’s Translation, p. 771), 
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knowledge^ whose sphere is the real, instrumental to immor- 
tality in combination with works (karma) or by itself alone ? 
If it be instrumental byatself alone, what is the evidence ? Of 
what nature is immortality ? And what is the evidence for 
it ? These doubts and also others of this sort are to be settled 
by principles of various kinds. Desiring to indicate those 
principles and determining, first, through (logical) principles, 
the injunction which is associated with the triple anubandhas,^ 
viz., the eligible person, the content and the fruit, and is 
cognised from the passage “ (It is) to be heard, the supre- 
mely compassionate and venerable BadarSyana indicated its 
import viz., the obligatoriness of inquiry, which constitutes 
the introduction^ as being instrumental to activity in respect 
of the entire sacred teaching to be set forth later (in the 
VedUnta^Utras ) — in the aphorism : “ Then, therefore, the 

desire to know Brahman. 


X. In this, the meaning of the word ‘then (atha)* is 
the very person cognised as eligible in the passage “For the 
love of the self, however,”^ as being possessed of the four 
means synecdochically indicated by non-attachment. What is 
said in the passage, “There is^ however, no hope of immor- 
tality by wealth,*’^ that there is no immortality through the 
wordly deeds and Vedic rites synecdochically indicated by the 
word ^wealth’, this itself is stated as the reason, by the word 

' Anubandhan are supplements which come to bo discussed before any treatise is 
begun. At the commencement of a treatise are set forth the content of that 
work, the fruit to which it leads, the kind of person who is eligible therefor 
and the various relations that subsist among tho three. 

IT, iv, 6 
Br. Su , I, i,l. 

♦ Brh., II. iv, 6. 

5 Brb., IT, iv, 2. 
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‘therefore (atalj).’ It is said in the passage beginning “When 
the self, verily, (has been seen, heard, etc.)”,’^ that ‘hearing’ in 
the form of inquiry into the Vedanta passages is to be under- 
taken, for the sake of that intuition of the self which is 
instrumental to immortality; all this is to be understood by 
the word ‘brahmajijhasa’ (desire to know brahman). 


XI. Now, is this aphorism injunctive, or is it re- 
petitive ? Not the first, since the suffixes, lih, lot and tavya 
are not found- Not the other, since as not prompting to 
activity, there is the contingence of the non-comprehension 
by it of an injunction in respect of hearing. Not so; for (the 
word) ‘kartavyah (to be undertaken)’ has to be supplied. If it 
be said that, since cognition and desire which are object- 
dependent are impossible of being undertaken, the word 
‘jijSasa’ would not relate syntactically with the supplied (wor 3), 
then, because of this very unintelligibility, let inquiry, which 
is capable of being undertaken, be secondarily implied by the 
word ‘jijnasa’. And the relation of inseparability (required 
for the secondary significance) is easily achieved by the appli- 
cation of the rule of ‘(grasping tight as with) tongs.’ Grasped 
tight indeed is inquiry between ‘cognition’ and ‘desire’, for 
when, first, there is desire, only when there is inquiry subse- 
quently, is there the origination of cognition. Nor may it be 
said that in the case of (this) secondary implication there 
would be established only the content-anubandha, namely, 
inquiry, and not the fruit-anubandha, namely. Brahman- 
knowledge; for through non-exclusive implication the 


<Brh., IV, V, 6. 

2 In non-oxolusivc implication (ajahallaksapa) an olliptical sense is completed 
without the exclusion of the primary sense; e. g., in “The white runs," the 
Iford “white” implies “white horse”. 
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(express) sense of that (word, BrahmajijSasa) is also admitted. 
As the generation of Brahman-knowledge is otherwise un- 
intelligible, it follows that the object of inquiry is the Vedanta 
passage- Indeed, we do not observe Brahman-knowledge in 
the case of those who inquire into anything else. As its 
being the fruit is otherwise unintelligible, it is established 
that Brahman -knowledge is instrumental to release. For, 
the fruit is what is desired by eligible persons. And here the 
persons endowed with the four means desire nothing else 
t Viftn the destruction of misery without a trace, the attain- 
ment of unexcellable bliss and the means thereto. As it 
is impossible for the knowledge of the real to be of the nature 
of the destruction of misery or the attainment of bliss, by 
elimination, it (knowledge) is the means thereto. Hence the 
entire meaning of the s^ruti is epitomised in the aphorism 
thus; as release is not achieved by works (karma), inquiry into 
the Vedanta passages is to be undertaken by a person who is 
endowed with the four means, ^ for the sake of Brahman- 
knowledge which is instrumental to release. That the 
obligatoriness of inquiry is instrumental to activity in respect 
of the ^astra is thus established by co-presence and 
co-absence. When there is an injunction possessed of the triple 
anubandhas, men act. since it is so observed in jyoti?toma etc. 
When, however, there is not (such an injunction) they do not 
act, as no activity is observed in (respect of statements of fact 
like) “The world consists of seven islands”. 

XII. And that obligatoriness of inquiry, which is the 
cause of activity in respect of the ^astra to be set forth 

Bftdhans-oatustaya: diBcrimination between the real and the unreal, non- 
attachment to the enjoinment of fruits here and hereafter, the six rirtues- 
calmneis etc., and louging for release. 
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later, is determined by this first aphorism in this manner 
the (study of) the sastva in question ought to be begun, 
for it has a possible object and fruit, like ploughing etc. Nor 
may it be doubted that this matter is not established by the 
aphorism, there being no mention of the content and the 
fruit in the aphorism, since although not expressly mentioned, 
it is indicated by implication. Indeed (such) indication is 
an ornament, not a defect, in the case of an aphorism. 
Of the Vedantas investigated by the sastra beginning 
with “ That whence for this what begins with origi- 
nation the content is the oneness of Brahman and the 
self, which is established in sruti-tcxts like ‘‘This self indeed is 
Brahman etc. And that oneness is indicated aphoristi- 
cally in the aphorism by the word ‘Brahman’ which denotes 
the reality which is impartite and homogeneous. The fruit 
is the removal of misery and the attainment of Brahman, 
as established in sruti passages like “ The knower of the 
self crosses sorrow,”^ “The knower of Brahman attains 
the highest And these two are certainly indicated 
(aphoristically) since there is the mention (in the aphorism) 
of Brahman-knov/ledge which is instrumental thereto. Not 
only has the aphorist aphorised the content and the fruit 
but he intends also their justification thus ; — the sastra 
in question has a possible object and a possible fruit, 
since it is hostile to bondage of the nature of nescience, 
like waking cognition. Nor may it be said that the nesci- 
ence-nature of bondage is not indicated in the aphorism ; for 


iBr. 8a , 1, 1, 2 
iiBrh., II, V, 10 
a Chan., Vn, i, 3 
Up., II, 1. 
0 Cp. PpV., p. 3 
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it is indicated even by the acceptance of the removability of 
bondage by knowledge. It is thus: the removability of 
misery without residue is admitted by the aphorist so that it 
may be established of Brahman-knowledge that it is the fruit. 
And all bondage whatever, like cognisership, agency, enjoyer- 
ship^ is certainly misery, since it is the cause of misery. 

XIII. Here it must be investigated whether this bon- 
dage is real absolutely or not absolutely. In the first case, it 
could not be removed by Brahman-knowledge. The few 
among us, however, and the others, who admit that the 
removal by knowledge is of the absolutely real alone, they are 
to be asked : does knowledge generate the excellence called 
removal in its content or in its locus ? On the first alternative 
again would it remove its very content, the transmigrating 
self, or only the attributes present in it, or only agency etc., 
which are opposed to impart! teness, homogeneity etc., made 
known by it, or only the non -knowledge present in the con- 
tent ? It cannot be the first, the second or the third. For the 
cognition of the dark-blue part of a multi-coloured fruit like the 
mango does not remove either its content (the dark-blue part 
of the fruit) or the taste etc., inherent in it, or the (apparent- 
ly) contrary attributes like yellowness. On the fourth 
(alternative), however, there results our own view. Even on 
the view that there is excellence (generated) in the locus, is it 
the removal of the locus, or of its qualities, or of the attri- 
butes relating to both the locus and the content? It is not the 
first, because of the contingence of the destruction of the self 
every moment. Not the second, since by the cognition of pot 
there is not removal of the qualities like dharma (religious 
merit), present in the self. Not the third, since by the cognition 
of one's own body there is not removal of the relation between 
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body and self etc. Even real bondage is removable by 
knowledge since there is the 6ruti, “ Having known that 
alone, he transcends death^;” if this be said, no; for 6ruti is 
neutral in respect of the reality or unreality of bondage. By 
us, however, the nescience-nature of bondage is assumed for 
the sake of the intelligibility of ^ruti ; it is analogous to the 
assumption of an apurva by you for the intelligibility of the 
instrumentality to heaven declared by sruti in the case of the 
jyotietoma etc. If (it be said) there is a ground for assump- 
tion there, viz., the constancy of the pervasion that for rites 
which are momentary there is no instrumentality in respect of 
future fruit, then, here too, let the constancy of the pervasion 
that knowledge removes non-knowledge alone be the ground 
for assumption. Hence there results non -absoluteness of 
bondage Thus, therefore, in the case of bondage, removable 
by Brahman-knowledge, its nescience-nature is indicated in 
the aphorism itself. 

XIV. Now^ if this be so, the nescience-nature of that 
(bondage) ought to have been stated expressly l)y the 
aphorist; since it intimates the commencement of the entire 
sastra by way of establishing the content and the fruit; if not 
expressly stated, there is the contingence of that (the nesci- 
ence-nature of bondage) not being the purport. If this be 
said, then this has certainly been stated expressly in the second 
chapter^ in the aphorism, “ On account of its having for its 
essence the qualities of that etc. And this is the meaning 
of the aphorism : if it be said that the omnipresence of the 
self is a contradiction, since its going out of the body^ reach- 
ing the other world and return to this world are declared by 
sruti, no (the aphorism replies), it is on account of its having 

J 6vet., in, 8. 
a Br. 8,, II, iii, 29. 
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for its essence the qualities of the intellect ; by the reciprocal 
superimposition of identity between the intellect and the 
self) there arises for the omnipresent self mere conceit in 
the going out etc., which are the qualities of the intellect 
alone ; and this is re-stated by sruti for teaching the real 
nature (of the self)- Then, the aphorism whose content is super- 
imposition should have been set forth at the very outset, since 
it is the introduction to the commencement of the entire 
sastra ; and the introduction is that which, having apprehend- 
ed in the intellect, even beforehand, that which is to be 
taught, describes something else which is for the sake of that; 
if this be said, no ; for it is impossible for the aphorist who 
has set out on (the task of) exposition to state initially an 
aphorism which is concerned with the refutation of objections- 
After expressly premising what is to be expounded, to exhibit 
later the grounds for its establishment, that is exposition - 
And thus, after showing in the first chapter the harmonious 
synthesis of the Vedantas in Brahman, there is to be under- 
taken subsequently the justification thereof, viz., the refuta- 
tion of objections. If the particular harmonious synthesis 
(of the Vedantas in Brahman) were not shown first, the 
suspicion of its contradiction and the refutation thereof 
would be cohtentless. Now, if this be so, if superimposition 
be not stated first, there would be no activity in respect of 
the sastra, since the content and the fruit would remain un- 
established- It is not so, as it has been demonstrated that, 
though superimposition is not directly stated in the first 
aphorism, it is indicated by implication; activity in respect of 
the Sastra is certainly established. 

XV. Now, though indicated in the aphorism, super- 
imposition cannot stand to reason- It is thus ; the self and 
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the not-self are devoid of the reciprocal superimposition of 
identity, since nowhere can the one be of the nature of the 
other, like darkness and light- Nor is there non -establish- 
ment of the probans. The two (self and not-self) in 
question are destitute of identity, because of having contrary 
natures, like darkness and light. Nor (again) is this probans 
non-established. The two in question are of contrary nature^ 
since they are the spheres of the notions of thou ” and 
“ I ”, like Devadatta and his enemy. Nor may it be said thus: 
for Devadatta there is the notion of ‘‘ I ” in respect of the 
assemblage of his body etc., and in respect of that alone there 
is for his enemy the notion of “ thou ”, and there is no con- 
flict here ; when thus, in the case of the enemy too, the 
(two) notions are applied in an inverted order, the example 
would be devoid of the probandum. Indeed, the two contents 
of notions belonging to two different loci are not meant to be 
the example; what then? (The contents of two notions) having 
the same locus. The two forms independently are not meant 
to be the example ; what then ? The example is the combined 
form which is established by the cognition of Devadatta and 
the cognition of his enemy ; so there is not the said defect. 


XVI. This may be (urged). The self and the not-self 
well-known in the world, are these made the subject here? 
or those which are established by the followers of Prabhakara 
etc.? or those which are established by the Vedantin? Not 
the first, since the first two inferences would establish what was 
already established, while for the third inference there would 
be conflict with experience. In the world, verily, the self is 
the assemblage of factors beginning with the body and ending 
with intelligence, and the not-self is stone etc- And their 
oneness or superimposed oneness is not acceptable to the 
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Vedantin. Nor is the conflict experienced between them 
invariable. Not the second (alternative). For, the followers 
of Prabhakara etc. say that the self is something inert 
(non-intelligent) the locos of cognisership, agency, enjoyership, 
etc., and that the not-self is the entire universe (consisting) 
of sense-organS) body etc. Here in the view of the Vedantin 
the locus of cognisership etc., is egoity, and its cause is inert* 
ness, nescience; thus both are included in “ not-self ” alone. 
And thus as the conflict due to superimposition of identity is 
not admitted in the single factor, the not-self, there would 
remain the two-aforesaid defects.^ Not the third (alter- 
native). For the Vedantins say that the self is a mass of 
intelligence devoid of all fluctuations and that everything 
different from that is not-self. Here, what is meant to be the 
probans ? Is it each being the sphere of both notions ? 
or is it the self being the sphere of the notion of “ I ” and 
the not'Self of the other ? On the first, there would be the 
non-establishment of existence (of iheprohans in the subject); 
on the second, there would be partial non -establishment (of 
the probans); for there is not the notion of “ thou ” in not- 
selves like the body, the senses, the internal organ, the vital 
air etc. Although it is not present from the point of view 
of empirical usage, yet from the view-point of the fiastra, 
according to this definition, that the denotation of 
“thou ” is what is illumined by intelligence, there is certainly 
the notion of “ thou ” in regard to that (body etc.); if this be 
said, even thus that defect persists, since for the Vedantins 
there is not the notion of “ I ” in regard to the self which is 
self-luminous intelligence. Therefore the inference is not 
established. 

L 0.» establishmaxit of the established 
and eondiot with experiente, 
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XVII. To this it is said (in reply). As against the 
Vedantin the inference is certainly established. Nor is there 
partial non-establishment (of the prohans) in respect of the 
self ; for, even of the self-luminous, it is possible to speak 
figuratively as the sphere of the notion of I since 
in egoity it is capable of very clear empirical usage. Nor may 
it be thought thus : there is inconclusiveness (of the prohans) 
since there is no conflict between two intelligences, witnesses 
of two bodies, though reciprocally the denotations of “ thou 
and “ I for intelligence cannot be the denotation of ^‘thou”, 
defined by the characteristic of being illumined by intelli- 
gence. That kind alone is here in view, but not the denota- 
tion of “ thou ** as in wordly usage. Even thus by this 
inference, opposition is established through the cognition (of 
them), but not through their own nature; if this be said, 
then let it be thus : the self and the not-self are of contrary 
nature ; because of being subject and object (respectively), 
like the organ of sight and colour. Now, the self which is of 
the nature of intelligence is experienced to be helpful to the 
not-self which is of the nature of non-intelligence, because 
of being that which establishes it (not-self); therefore, in 
establishing (between them) an adverse relation which is 
either of the character of the relation between the killed 
and the killer, or of the character of incapacity to abide 
together, there is conflict with experience ; and thus the 
example would be devoid of the prohandum. If this be said, 
it is not so, for as between existence and non-existence, what 
is meant here by opposition is that which is characterised 
by the absence of the capacity for either to be identical with 
the other. How, then, is there the example of darkness and 
light in the middle inference ? If it be said it is because their 
opposition consisting in incapacity to abide together is well 
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known, it is not so ; for in a dimly lit room darkness abides 
together with light; else, here too, as in a well-lit region, there 
is the contingence of seeing colours clearly. If it be said 
that by the words ‘ darkness ’ and ‘ light ’ are implied 
(synecdochically) ‘shade’ and ‘sun-shine’ which form por* 
tions of them (darkness and light), even then, the heat which 
is cognised in different degrees in the shade which is of one 
and the same nature, indicates the necessary presence of its 
substrate, sun-shine, too ; hence their abiding together is 
difficult to avoid. So too, if for the words ‘ darkness ’ and 
‘ light ’, ‘ cold ’ and ‘ heat ’ which reside in ‘ shade ’ and 
‘ sun-shine ’ (respectively) be adopted (as the sense) through 
secondary implication, (their) abiding together is still easily 
established. Therefore, this alone is the conflict between 
darkness and light, that not for them is there capacity for 
identity (tsdSitmy a) as there is for the genus and the particular. 

XVIII. Now, in the example of darkness and light, 
there is a conditioning adjunct, viz-, their being of the nature 
of non-existence and existence (respectively); the logicians say 
that darkness is the absence of light ; and the followers of 
PrabhSikara say that darkness is the absence of the perception 
of colour. If this be said, it is not so ; for the nature of non- 
existence is not possible for a thing characterised by the 
possession of different states (of existence) like increase and 
decrease ; (further) as having a blue colour, it is a substance. 
Now, on the view that darkness is an existent, how is there 
the cognition of darkness, in a place where there is intense 
light, for a person whose eyes are closed, inasmuch as its 
removal by intense light is admitted? As for abiding together 
that was stated above only in dim light. If this be said, no; 
for it is intelligible that the cognition is of the darkness 
which resides inside the orb (of the eye). Nor is the appre- 
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hension of an object inside (the orb) impossible for the sense 
of sight : for it is observed that a person with closed ears 
apprehends the inner sound. Nor is there thus the contin- 
genceof apprehension even of the black pigment etc., inside the 
orb, by one whose eyes are closed ; for there is the restriction 
that in the case of coloured objects other than darkness, 
apprehension is by the sense of sight, (only as) assisted by 
light. Then it may be held: if darkness be a substance, then 
for the darkness which has been destroyed by light there 
would be no origination suddenly when the light is removed, 
since the origination of substances which are effects is only 
through the stages of binary atoms etc. This is not so, 
because for those who maintain the view of illusory manifes- 
tation, sequence is not required. As for the cause, that is but 
primal nescience. Even then, darkness is not a substance 
possessing colour, because it is not tangible, like ether; if this 
be said, no; for there is parity with the fallacious argument ‘‘Air 
is not tangible, because it has no colour, like ether,” since 
the conflict with perception is common (to both). The blue 
colour super-imposed on the non-existence of light is made 
the object (of perception): even if for the perception of dark- 
ness another explanation be thus stated, the probans is non- 
conclusive; for smoke which is certainly a substance with colour 
is not tangible in places other than the region of the eye. If it 
be said that there (in places other than the eye) the touch of 
smoke, which certainly exists, is non apparent, then the touch 
of darkness also, though certainly existent, is everywhere non- 
apparent, so that there will be non-establishment of the 
probans- Nor is the non-apparentness everywhere, of an 
existent, an imposibility; for in the case of gold etc., got from 
the mines, the nature of brilliancy which manifests both 
itself and others, and (the quality of) 'vtrarm touch, though 
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existent (as they are of the nature of fire), are observed to be 
non-apparent everywhere. Thus, therefore, in the view that 
darkness is of an existent nature there is no defect whatever. 
Now, it is so even on the view that darkness is non-existence, 
since the states (of existence) like increase are conditioned by 
the counter-correlate, viz., light, (and) the blue colour is 
superimposed; if this be said, it is not so, because of the 
difficulty of proof. It is thus: is darkness the absence of light 
in general} or of some one light or another, or of all light ? 
On the first and the second alternatives, it is not possible to 
say whether darkness is the antecedent non-existence (of light), 
or the reciprocal non-existence or the annihiiative non- 
existence ; for in a place pervaded by the rays of the sun, 
whether prior to the production of a lamp or when the lamp 
is produced, or when the lamp is destroyed, there is no cogni- 
tion of darkness- On the third (alternative), except by the 
proximity of all light, it (darkness) would not be removed. 
That darkness is the absence of the perception of colour does 
not also stand to reason; because for him who is in the middle 
of a room enshrouded by dense darkness there is even at the 
same time the perception of colour outside and the perception 
of darkness within- Therefore, darkness is not non-existence-, 
hence, in the example there is not the said conditioning 
adjunct. 


XIX Now even thus your basic probans viz , the in- 
capacity for reciprocal identity, is non- conclusive ; for, in the 
case of the delusion ‘ This is silver,’ though there is incapa- 
city for identity between what is in front and the silver, 
which are distinct, their identity is clearly seen. If this be 
said, no; since the capacity exists there, th^ probans (viz-, in- 
capacity) does not exist. And that capacity is to be understood 
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from the perception of real identity between silver and 
what is in front, in the case of real silver. Nor may it be said 
that the prohans is non-established, since there would be the 
possibility of that capacity even for the self and the not-self, if 
there be real identity (of these) somewhere ; for real identity 
between them is difficult to establish anywhere. It is thus ; 
is it the identification of the seer with the seen that is urged, 
or is it the identification of the seen with the seer? On the 
first (alternative), again, that (identity) cannot be natural, 
since in the seer who is homogeneous intelligence, (any) ele- 
ment of the seen is impossible ; (even) otherwise on account 
of the relationship as the object (of cognition) to the agent, 
identity is unintelligible. Even if (the identity be) adventi- 
tious, does the seer of himself get transformed into the form 
of an element of the seen, or (does he do so) on the strength 
of (some) cause ? Both are inadmissible, since the seer is 
without parts. Indeed, ether which is without parts is not 
seen, either by itself or on account of some other cause, to 
transform itself into a form with parts. On the second alter- 
native too, viz., that there is the identity of the seen substrate 
with its counter-correlate, the seer, if the nature of the seer 
be natural (to it), the nature of being the seen would be 
abandoned. If it be said that there is for ourself, in part, 
the nature of the seen also, then there is the conflict of being 
(both) the object (of cognition) and the agent. Even if (the 
identity be) adventitious, does the seen of itself get transformed 
into the nature of intelligence, or does it receive within itself 
the intelligence that is the self ? Not the first, since for an 
effect born of the non-intelligent, the nature of intelligence is 
impossible. Indeed the pot which is a transformation of the 
non-intelligent clay is not seen to be of the nature of intelli- 
gence. Not the second, since in the case of the all-pervading 
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intelligence that is the self, (any) real entry is impossible. Thus, 
as the probans is established because of the impossibility 
of the capacity for identity between the intelligent and the 
non-intelligent, whose real identity is difiScult to establish at 
all anywhere, the middle inference is well-grounded. As the 
basic inference is consequently established, the non-existence 
of superimposition is well-grounded. 

XX- Let there be no superimposition of identity as 
between substrates. Even then there may be relational 
superimposition of the attributes of the self on the not-self or 
of the attributes of the not-self on the self. Nor is there 
impossibility of attributes in the case of the self which is homo- 
geneous intelligence, since there exist happiness, experience 
of objects, eternality etc.^ Even though these constitute the 
very nature of the self, they are figuratively called attributes, 
since they appear to be distinct in the conditioning adjunct, 
the psychosis of the internal organ. Nor is the independent 
superimposition of attributes, leaving out the substrates, 
impossible; for in (experiences like) “ The crystal is red ” etc-, 
in the proximity of the hibiscus flower, there is seen the 
superimposition of the attribute alone- 

XXI, This is not sound, since independence is impossi- 
ble in the case of attributes. Even in the crystal, redness is 
cognised only as located in the reflected hibiscus flower, not as 
independent. Therefore there is not the relational super- 
imposition even of attributes as apart from their abodes. 
When the superimposition of attributes and substrates as 
objects is refuted, the superimposition of cognition too which 
is inseparable therefrom is certainly refuted. Therefore 
superimposition does not stand to reason. 

Cf. Pancap&diM p. 4: ‘ftnando vi^ya-nubhavo nityatvam ce 'ti santi tad- 

dharmah, apvthaktve ’pi caitanyat pi-thag iva 'vabh&santo, 
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XXII. To this it is said (in reply); is it that the unreality 
of superimposition is deduced on the ground of its conflict 
with reason ? or that its very existence is denied ? Not the 
first, since to us, who uphold the theory of indetermin ability, 
non-reality and conflict with reason are acceptable in the case 
of superimposition. Indeed, indeterminability is admitted 
only because the superimposition of the self and the not-self 
is in conflict with all reasoning. Otherwise, its reality alone 
should be acknowledged. 

XXIII. Now, then, we deny superimposition itself. 
There is no superimposition at all of the self and the not-self 
because there is no causal aggregate for it. For, in ordinary 
experience, in “ This is silver ”, “ This is a snake ” etc., the 
causal aggregate for superimposition is the similarity based 
on the attributes or parts of the substrate as well as of that 
which is superimposed ; and this (similarity) does not exist 
here (in the case of the self and the not-self), since the self 
is without attributes and without parts. Nor may it be said 
that in “The crystal is red” even while there is not the said simi- 
larity^ there is superimposition ; for here, this being a 
delusion due to a conditioning adjunct, there is no need of 
similarity. The proximate hibiscus flower, which is the abode 
of redness, is the conditioning adjunct, because of its being 
instrumental to the appearance of redness in the crystal- Now, 
in this manner, making egoity, which is proximate (to the 
self) and the abode of agency etc., the conditioning adjunct, 
it is possible to superimpose agency etc., on the self; if this 
be said, then let . there be somehow the possibility of the 
superimposition of agency etc-; even thus, the superimposition 
on the self of substrates beginning with egoity and ending 
with the body, which (superimposition) is not due to condi- 
tioning adjuncts, is certainly impossible, since there is no 
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similarity. If this be said, it is not sound; for as there is 
similarity through the attribute of fragrance in “ The odour 
of the serpent is similar to the odour of the ketaki flower ” 
etc., although odour is devoid of attributes and parts, so simi- 
larity is possible even for the self through the attribute of 
being ‘ the import of a word.’ If it be said that in respect of 
the homogeneous intelligence no attribute whatever is in 
reality, possible, then, let it not be that similarity is the causal 
aggregate in respect of delusion not due to conditioning ad- 
juncts; for, even without similarity there is seen delusion not 
due to conditioning adjuncts, in “ the conch is yellow.” If, 
in this case, there is another causal aggregate like attachment, 
excess of bile (and optical disorders such as) kaca and jaundice, 
then here too there is certainly the causal aggregate, called 
nescience. Now rather than accept as a causal aggregate 
nescience about which there is the dispute as to whether it is 
absence of knowledge or it is of the nature of an existent, it 
is better certainly to deny superimposition ; if this be said, it 
is not so; for it is not possible to deny the beginningless 
perceptual experience, which while depending on the reality 
alone of the inner self is settled to obscure its intelligence and 
bliss. Otherwise the inner self too might be denied- 

XXIY. If it be said that beginninglessness does not 
stand to reason in the case of a product, superimposition, not 
so. Superimposition is but the conjunction of agency, 
enjoyership, and defects like attachment, with the self. Of 
these, the superimposition of enjoyership requires the super- 
imposition of agency, since there is no enjoyment for a non- 
agent. And agency, requires the superimposition of conjunc- 
tion with defects like attachment, since there is no agency for 
one who is devoid of attachment etc. And the conjunction 
with defect requires enjoyership, since attachment etc., do not 
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arise in respect of what has not been enjoyed or what is not of 
the class of that which has been enjoyed. And thus, as for the 
seed and sprout, there is beginninglessness for agency etc., in 
the form of a stream. Hereby, this too is refuted, viz., that 
of the world there is imposition when there is cognition and 
that there is cognition when there is imposition and that 
thus there is reciprocal dependence; for, (the process) being 
beginningless, the body etc., which are presented in each 
earlier superimposition and persist in the form of residual 
impressions, are the cause of each subsequent superimposition. 


XXV. Nor may it be said that, because of the unreality 
of body etc., there is no imposition (of them); for, it being es- 
tablished that they are imposed even because of the (bare) 
cognition (of them), their reality is not a cause (of the 
superimposition). For in “This is silver’* etc., there is 
superimposed the identity of the real and the non-real, the 
nacre and the silver. Nor may it be said that in the case 
of two trees at a distance (mistaken for one), identity is super- 
imposed in respect of two reals alone; for, even there, on the 
substrate, the two trees, which are certainly real, there is 
Buperimposition but of the non-real, the attribute of oneness; 
else there is the contingence of the identity even of two 
reals, the quality and the possessor of the quality, being 
(of the nature of the) superimposed. 

XXVI. Though, in case of the self and the not-self 
the superimpositions of identity one with another are on a 
par, yet for the self there is reality, since there is superim- 
position of it only relationally, not in respect of its own 
existence ; for the not-self, however, there is unreality, since 
there is superimposition even in respect of its existence. 
Nor may it be objected that if there be identity between 
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those two, the real and the non*real, then, because of the 
presentation of difference cum non-difference as in cases like 
the quality and the possessor of the quality, there should 
be the cognition “ I possess a body, organs etc- ” or “ This 
body etc,, are mine ”, like (the cognition) “ The cloth 
possesses whiteness for, superimposition is acknowledeged 
here, only as having brought about absolute oneness between 
the one and the other. Then, it should not be spoken of 
as the superimposition of identity (in-difference), but should 
be spoken of only as the superimposition of oneness ; if this 
be said, no; for, as in “ the whiteness of the cloth, ” there 
is seen such empirical usage of difference as “my body”. 
Nor may it be said that when this is the case, difference being 
apprehended and the pervader (of superimposition), viz-, 
non-apprehension of difference, being removed, superimposi* 
tion too, which is pervaded by that, would be removed; for 
apprehension of difference is not acknowledged. Verily, men 
of the world, though indulging in the empirical usage “ my 
body ”, do not, in the absence of acquaintance with the 4astra, 
apprehend the self as distinct from the body. Therefore, 
from experience, there is the superimposition of oneness 
alone; from empirical usage, however, it is possible to 
speak of it even as the superimposition of identity (in- 
difference) ; for there exist in the case of the body and the 
self, the empirical usage of non -difference in the form, “I”, 
and also the empirical usage of difference in the form “my 
body”. Nor may it be said that identity is but oneness ; for 
the two are distinct in that identity is that which is compatible 
with difference cum non-difference and is opposed to reciprocal 
non-existence, while oneness is that which is opposed ' to 
difference, Even as between the jiva and Brahman, there is 
bqt oneness in reality , but it is spoken of as identity in view 
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of the difference posited by nescience ; hence there is no 
conflict. Nor, like the oneness of the jiva and Brahman, is 
the oneness of the self and the body, though experienced, 
capable of being real ; for real oneness^ is impossible as 
between what are wholly distinct, as of the nature of the real 
and the non-real. Therefore, oneness is but superimposed. 

XXVII. And of this superimposition the material cause 
is nescience which is beginningless, indeterminable, and of 
the nature of an existent ; for when that exists, superim- 
position arises and when that is non-existent, it does not 
arise. Now, these two, the co-presence and the co-absence, 
are intelligible even as relating to the non-existence of true 
knowledge, the obstacle to superimposition ; if this be said, 
no ; for, true knowledge is devoid of the characteristic of an 
obstacle. For, when the cause is fully present, that which 
arises as opposed to the origination of the effect, is an 
obstacle ; but true knowledge arises only in the absence of 
what are called defects and are the full cause of superim- 
position, viz., film, jaundice, etc.; hence it is devoid of the 
characteristic (of an obstacle). Even thus, since the know- 
ledge is opposed to superimposition, those two (co-presence 
and co-absence) may be intelligible, even as relating to the 
non-existence of conjunction with what is opposed (to the 
superimposition); if this be said, no. For the effect, the 
requirement of a material cause arises first ; subsequently 
(arises) the requirement of the non-existence of conjunction 
with what is opposed. And thus, on the principle that as 
between the proximate and the remote the proximate is the 
stronger, the relating of these two to the proximate material 
cause alone is legitimate. 

1 As compared with superimposed ouepesi. 
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XXVIII(a). If it be said tbat> as for destruction, there 
need not be the requirement of a material cause at all, no; 
because of the inference “ What is in dispute has a material 
cause; since, while being an existent, it is an effect, likeapot-’' 

XXVIII(b). Now prohans is inconclusive in respect 
of the colour which is a quality of cloth. For a material cause 
thereof is not possible. Is the cloth itself its material cause 
or some other substance ? Not the first, since the relationship 
of cause and effect is unintelligible as between what are 
originated simultaneously, like the left and the right horns. 
On the second (alternative), since it is present in some other 
substance; there is abandonment of its being the quality of 
the cloth. 

XXVIII(c). Not so. In the view of the Logicians, 
since, on the principle that an originated substance remains 
for one instant without any quality, there is no simultaneity 
(of colour and cloth), material causality is possible for the 
cloth itself. As for the view of the Vedantins, even if the 
threads be the material cause (of the colour), its being the 
quality of the cloth is not abandoned, because of the non- 
difference of effect from cause. 

XXIX. Nor may it be asked, “When it is possible even 
for defects like kaca (film in the eye) to be the material cause, 
what (is the need) of this nescience ?’* For it is invariable for 
the superimposition and its material cause to have the same 
locus. Here, however, superimposition is located in the self, 
while defects are located in the sense-organs etc. ; hence 
material causality does not belong to those (defects). Now, 
the superimposition of silver is cognised as located in the 
pacre, while its material cause, nescience, is located in the self; 
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hence, even on your view, there is not established their 
common location. Not so; for it will be explained that for 
the superimposition only as located in the self is there 
conjunction with nacre. 

XXX, Now, then, let nescience be the material cause of 
the superimposition of things ; for the superimposition of 
cognitions, however, the self or the internal organ may 
be the material cause ; for, according to different views, (one 
or other of) the two is material cause in valid cogni- 
tions ; if this be said, not so ; fois the self is unchanging, 
and in the case of the internal organ, there is the require- 
ment of sense-contact, jpro6aws, etc.; (sense-) con tact etc., are 
not indeed possible here. The illusory obiect> which is 
constituted solely of cognition, being non-established prior to 
cognition, with what could the sense-organ be conjoined? 
As for the co*presence and co-absence of the sense-organ 
they are otherwise explained as relating to the cognition 
of the substrate of the delusive cognition. Nor is the rise of 
delusive cognition established even because of sense-contact 
with the substrate, for, in the absence of sense-contact with 
the illusory object, the cognition of that (illusory object) is 
unintelligible. Nor is there that cognition, as brought in by 
residual impressions, like the element of that-ness in the 
recognition “This is that Devadatta”; for, even as in that 
case, there is the contingence of non-delusiveness. Nor is the 
delusiveness due to the unreality of the element of conjunc- 
tion with the substrate ; for, then, because of its unreality^ 
there is the contingence of the non-existence of immediacy 
for what is (thus) incapable of sense-contact. Now in the 
case of an illusory object, the internal organ does not require 
sense-contact, since there is seen dream-cognition, even with- 
out that (contact) ; if this be said, even thus, since for the 

5 
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internal organs when transformed into the form of cognition, 
there is no cognisership, there would not result empirical 
usage in respect of an illusory object* If then it be (thought) 
that the internal organ itself, though non-intelligentj may 
transform itself into the form of the agent of cognition, or 
that the self may become the cogniser, even thus, since it is 
invariable for delusion and valid cognition, bondage and 
(its) removal to have the same locus^ if deludedness belong to 
the internal organ ^ for that alone would result valid cognition 
and removal of bondage. But deludedness etc., are recognised 
for the self alone. And that results on the view that 
nescience located in the self is the material cause, not other* 
wise. Therefore, nescience alone is left over as the material 
cause. 

XXXI. Nor should there be dispute in respect of (the 
existence of) nescience ; for, the potency of nescience, which is 
non-intelligent in nature; is located in the self and pervades 
things external and internal, is experienced perceptually in 
“I am ignorant,” “I know neither myself nor another.” 
Now, this experience relates to the non-existence of 
knowledge. That is not (so), for, it is immediate experi- 
ence like “I am happy,” while non-existence is to be 
known by the sixth pramSpa (non-cognition). On the view, 
however, that non-existence is perceptible, if there be cog- 
nised the substrate and the counter-correlate, viz., the self 
and knowledge, such perception of the non-existence of 
knowledge as in " There is no knowledge in me ” would be 
contradicted. And if those two be not cognised, there is the 
non-origination of that perception even because of the non- 
existence of the cause (viz., the cognition of the substrate 
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and the counter-correlate )^ Now> in every case, empirical 
usage, being the fruit of knowledge, is the probans (for its 
existence) : because of the non-existence of that probans, the 
absence of cognition is inferred ; if this be said, no ; for 
even then there is the above-mentioned defect in the case 
both of the cognition and the non-cognition of the substrate 
etc* There is this same defect even on the view of Bhatta 
that non-existence is to be known by the sixth pramapa- 
On our view, however, the non-existence of knowledge in 
general is known by the witness ; as for the non-existence 
of a particular cognition, that is known by the sixth pram&na, 
it being admitted that “ in (matters of) empirical usage, the 
path of Bhatta (is followed).” When, however, the category 
of non-existence is not admitted at all, adopting the view of 
the puranas “ From the earth results potness, from the pot 
the sherds, from the sherds (result) powder, and fine dust, 
and thence (result) atoms,” then there is nothing at all to 
consider. 


XXXII(a). Now, since even in the case of nescience, that 
is of the nature of an existent, removability by knowledge is 
admitted, the perception of nescience in the form, “ I am 
ignorant ” etc., pregnant with the cognition of the locus and 
the object, is certainly contradicted. Not so. All the three, 
the locus, the object, and the nescience, are reveaJed by one 
and the same witness. And thus, this witness while esta- 
blishing (i.e., revealing) the locus and the object, certainly 
establishes similarly nescience too but does not remove it* 
What removes it, however, is only that cognition which 


1 In respect of the cognition of non-existence, the cognition of the substrate 
and the counter-correlate is the cause ; one could not know ** roses are not 
green if oue had no prior knowledge of “ roses ” and ** greeo-ness"* 
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is a psychosis of the internal organ. And since that is non- 
existent here, how is there contradiction ? 

XXXII(b). Now, in knowj not the pot*', the pot, 
which defines the nescience, is not capable of being cognised 
by the witness which is devoid of relation (to it) ; for, the 
establishment of an external object is dependent on a pramana 
related to that (object) itself; nor (can the pot be cognised) 
by a pramaxia (i. e., a psychosis of the internal organ), since 
the nescience (relating to the pot) is removable by pramana; 
if this be said, true. (But) though in the case of the mere 
pot there is non-existence of being cognised by the witness, 
in the case of what is qualified by the attribute of ‘'not being 
known”, cognition by the witness, which is related (to it) 
through nescience? is certainly intelligible. Nor may it be 
said ^‘If to be cognised by the witness is non-existent in the 
case of the pure, that (being cognised) is unintelligible even 
in the case of the qualified, since in the case of taste etc., 
though qualified by a visible substance, visibility is not seen.” 
For, though there is no mental perception of the bare 
primal atom, yet it is admitted by others (the Logicians) 
that as the qualification of the cognition “I know the primal 
atom" it is the object of mental perception.^ In ordinary 
experience too, in the case of Bahu, though of itself imper- 
ceptible, perceptibility is seen, as associated with the moon 
etc. Even in the view of the others, there has been stated 
the defect (present) in the cognition as well as in the 

Peioeption, according to the Naiyayikas, may be by the senses or by the 
mind; cases of associative cognition, like the immediate apprehension of 
fragrance in vrhat is seen but not smelt, come under the latter class; so 
too does reflective cognition (anuvyavasaya-jfiana) e. g., “I know the 
primal atom” which is immediate; the atom itself is but inferred; thus what 
is in itself not immediately cognised is yet, as associated with another, th^ 
object of such oognitioi;. 
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non-cognition of the pot, which is the qualification of the non- 
existence of knowledge in “I know not the pot.” Therefore, 
everything whether as known or as unknown is certainly 
the object of the witness-intelligence. 


XXXII(c). Now, then, there would not be a difference 
between objects, as known and not known: similarly, there 
would be the futility of the functioning of pramSua (i. e., the 
psychosis of the internal organ) and conflict with its 
co-presence and co-absence ; if this be said, not so. For, 
just as nescience acquires for its own object the attribute of 
unknownness and accomplishes its relation to the witness, 
even so, pramana too is that which acquires for its own 
object the attribute of knowhness and accomplishes its 
relation to the witness; this being acknowledged, there is 
the removal of the said defect. Thus, therefore, the perception 
“I am ignorant,” in conjunction with the reasoning above 
stated, is the pramapa for ignorance, which is of the nature of 
an existent. 


XXXIII(a). Similarly, in respect of him who prefers 
inference alone, that too is stated, in order to establish the 
nature of an existent, even directly, without (subsidiary) 
reasoning as in the case of perception. The -disputed 
cognition due to a pramana, should have been preceded by 
some thing else, which is other than its own antecedent non- 
existence, which obscures its own object, which is removable 
by itself and is present in its own locus ; for it is that which 
manifests a thing not yet manifested, like the light of a lamp 
arising for the first time in darkness. If cognition in 
general were the subject, there would be non-establishment 
of ih.6 proban$ in the case of repetitive cognition ; hence it is 
said, “ due to a pramSRa”. Similarly, in order to exclude 
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(the second and subsequent cognitions of) a continuous 
stream of cognition^ (it is said) “disputed”. If it were 
merely said ‘‘ preceded by something”, there would be prov- 
ing the proven in respect of its own locus, the self etc.; 
therefore, it is said “ something else”. Similarly, (the state- 
ment) excludes the causal aggregate other than its own locus, 
dharma (merit) etc., prior cognition, and antecedent non- 
existence, through the four qualifications “ present in its own 
locus,” etc., taken in the descending order.^ And with this 
is established the intended particular, i.e. nescience, which is 
of the nature of an existent. In order to ward off inconstancy 
(of the probans) in respect of the (second and subsequent) 
cognitions in a continuous stream, (it is said) not yet mani- 
fested . In order to ward off the lack of both (probans and 
probandum) from (the subsequent) lights existing in a conti- 
nuous stream, (it is said) “for the first time ”. In order to 
ward off that (defect) in respect of the light of a lamp that 
arises in a place with sunlight, (it is said) ‘^in darkness”. 

^^^^^I(b). Because of the unintelligibility otherwise 
of superimposition which is indeterminable and is twofold, 
in the form of cognitions and of things, there is indetermin- 
ability of its material cause, nescience. Nor is there intelli- 
gibility (of nescience) even otherwise, since, if it be real, 
there is contingence of the reality of its product too. And 

To show that ‘ something else ’ which precedes the disputed cognition is not 
the antecedent non-existence of the cognition, it is said * which is other 
than its own antecedent non-existence By stating that it ‘ obscures 
its own object ' there is the removal of the * prior cognition * of the object. 
The clause * which is removable by itself ' indicates that it is removed 
by cognition and not by dharma etc. To show that nescience is present 
in the same locus where there is subsequent cognition, there is the phrase 
* present in its own locus this removes ‘ the causal aggregate other than 
its own locus’. 
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similarly because of the auintelligibility otherwise of (its) 
being the primal cause, there is beginninglessness- And if it 
had a beginning, there being the need for a sucession of 
material causes, a primal cause would not be established. 
Thus, therefore, it is established that the material cause of 
superimposition is nescience, which is beginningless, is 
indeterminable, is of the nature of an existent, is located in 
the self and has the self for object. 


XXXIV (a). Now, does this nescience obscure the not-self 
too, as (it does) the self ? Or does it not obscure ? Not the 
first, because of the absence of evidence and fruit* It is thus- 
“ This blue is obscured by nescience,” in this form it should 
be apprehended by a pramana; and that is not possible, 
whether there is cognition or non-cognition of blue. If then 
you think that though obscuration by nescience be impossible 
at the very time of the cognition of blue, obscuration is 
certainly understood at the time prior to the cognition of 
blue, that is not (so), since what indicates (that) is unproved. Is 
“ being known now ” the indication ? Or is it " being known 
now alone ”? Or is it the unintelligibility otherwise of the 
recognition “ This is that same blue ”? Or is it the unintelli- 
gibility otherwise of the absence of the remembrance of having 
been cognised, in between the (original) cognition and the 
recognition ? Not the first ; for in the (subsequent) cognitions 
. of a continuous stream the earlier cognised alone being cogni- 
sed later too, “ being known now ” is possible even without 
obscuration in the time prior. Not the second, because of 
reciprocal dependence in that, if earlier obscuration be establi- 
shed there would be the restriction “ known now alone,” 
while if the latter be established, there would be the establish- 
ment of the former. Not the third, since there is no rule that 
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there is recognition only for him who, having cognised, 
has forgotten for a time ; for, recognition is seen in the 
form “ I am he ” in respect of the self, though constantly 
manifest- Not the fourth; for it may also be well said 
that of the cognitions which arose as devoid of obscuration, 
in between the cognition and the recognition, there is no 
remembrance. There is indeed no rule that whatever is 
experienced is certainly remembered. Nor may it be asked 
“ Nescience is experienced as relating to an object, in the 
form ‘ I know not the thing stated by you and the relation 
of nescience, in the case of the self, is seen to be an obscur- 
ation; how can it be denied (to be such in the case of the 
not-self)?”; for there is acknowledged experience by the 
witness-intelligence, in respect of what are superimposed on 
itself, viz., nescience, (its) objects and their relations. And 
the relation between nescience and the object is characterised 
as of the nature of cause and effect, not characterised as of 
the nature of obscurer and that which is obscured; for 
obscuration is impossible in the case of what has been 
superimposed. Obscuration at the time of cognition is self- 
contradictory ; as for the time of non-cognition, that itself 
does not exist, since what is superimposed, like the two 
moons etc., is constituted of cognition alone. If the superim- 
posed too were obscured, then there would nowhere be its 
presentation ; for, the superimposed not being within the 
sphere of pramSnas, its obscuration would not be removed. 
A thing, which is kncwable by a pramaua, may, verily, because 
of being real, remain even uncognised; that may somehow 
be even obscured ; that which is superimposed, however, is 
removable by a pramapa ; how indeed can that be obscured ? 
Therefore there is no evidence at all for the obscuration of 
the not-self> Similarly, the fruit tOo is difQcult to establish. 
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For, everywhere, the fruit of obscuration is the obstruction 
of contingent luminosity- Here, in the not-self, is that 
luminosity contingent of itself, or on the strength of a 
prarnSna, or on the strength of intelligence ? Not the first, 
because of inertness (of the not-self)- Not the second, since 
obscuration, removable by a pramana, cannot be an obstacle 
to that (pramapa or the luminosity caused thereby). Not the 
third ; for when this results even from the obscuration of 
intelligence, there is futility in assuming a distinct obscur- 
ation in respect of the not-self- Truly, at night, when the 
sun is hidden by Meru, an umbrella or the like is not needed 
to ward off the sun. It may then be said: just as even 
when the sun is bidden by clouds, there is need of the 
umbrella etc-, for warding off the subtle (presence of the) 
sun (in what is) called beat, similarly, here too, in order 
to ward off even the traces of luminosity effected by intelli- 
gence, though veiled by nescience, there is a distinct obscur- 
ation; that is not sound- Is it that one and the same nescience 
is admitted to have its locus in the self and obscure the 
not-self ? Or is there assumed a different nescience for every 
object ? Not the first ; for, the manifestation of the object 
being impossible without the destruction of the obscuration, 
when nescience is removed by the cognition even of a single 
thing, there is the contingence of immediate release (from all 
nescience)- Not the second, since there is no ground for 
the assumption, inasmuch as the (presence of) traces of 
luminosity effected by intelligence obscured by nescience 
is acceptable ; otherwise, there would not result the empirical 
usage " TAis is unknown ”- Therefore, the view of obscur- 
ation (of the not-self) can hardly be maintained, since it is 
devoid of evidence or fruit- 


6 
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XXXIV(b). Nor is the second (possible, viz., that it 
does not obscure); for if there be no obscuration, there is the 
contingence of the constant cognition of the not-self. 

XXXV. To this it is said (in reply) : the first (viz., 
obscuration) is certainly not admitted- On the second, 
however, how is there constant cognition ? Is it as known, 
or as unknown, or as sometimes known and unknown at 
other times? Not the first, since the functioning of pramana, 
which brings about known-ness, is (but) occasional (not 
constant). Not the second, since unknown-ness is removed 
by being known for a time- Not the third, since it is accept- 
able- For, it has been said that everything whether as 
known or as unknown is certainly the object of the witness- 
intelligence, Now what is called unknown-ness is to be 
the object of nescience ; and to be an object is to be the 
support of some distinction produced by the visayin and 
there is not admitted in respect of the not-self (any distinc- 
tion such as) obscuration produced by nes ience; how then 
can there be unknownness for it ? It is said (in reply): the 
nescience present in intelligence as defined by the this-element 
of nacre, gives rise to the superimposition of silver, and 
produces in silver the distinction called the presentation of 
that (silver); hence results the unknown-ness of nacre- Thus, 
in every case, in respect of the not-self, even if obscuration 
be not admitted, unknown-ness is to be understood- Now, 
the projection called silver does not appear when nacre is 

Ab contrasted with visaya, the object, visayin would ordinarily ho the 
subject ; here, however, the reference is to nescience, which is so because 
it is not the object and it is that to which the object is such ; in such 
contexts it is left untranslated, the meaning being ‘‘ that to which the 
object is object 
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cognised, since it is removable by cognition of nacre; wben^ 
however, nacre is not cognised, how is it understood that the 
projection is a distinction belonging to that (nacre)? Not so ; 
the form of nacre is not cognised, and the form “ this " is 
cognised ; hence there is the removal of both the defects 
(alleged). 

XXXVI(a). Now, nescience located in the self is but 
one ; and that effects projection alone, not obscuration ; even 
on this view, is it that, like the pot by a pestle, the projection 
alone is resolved into its material cause by the nacre-cognition? 
Or is it that the material cause too is removed ? On the first 
(view), the projection alone being resolved, in the very same 
way, even by Brahman-knowledge, there is contingence of 
non-release. On the second (view), nescience being removed 
even by nacre-cognition, there is contingence of immediate 
release. If in the desire to remedy (the contingence of) 
immediate release, it be admitted that there are differences of 
nescience for every object or that superimposition does not 
have nescience as its material cause, there would result pro- 
lixity of assumptions and the reality of superimposition. 

XXX'VI(b), Not so. On the first view, there is no 
defect. For there is the inference “Brahman-knowledge, 
that is in dispute, is what removes the material cause of 
projection, since, while being opposed to it, it comes into 
being subsequently, just as nacre-cognition is what removes 
its own prior non-existence and the superimposition of silver.” 
Even on the second view there is not the alleged defect ; for it 
is acknowledged that only the different modes of primal 
nescience, which are the material causes of silver etc., are 
removed by the cognitions of nacre etc. Thus, therefore, there 
is no defect whatever in not admitting obscuration in respect 
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of the non-intelligent* As for the statement, "which obscures 
its own object” in the inference establishing nescience as 
of the natnre of an existent, that is even so, where the 
self is the object; where, however, the object is non- 
intelligent, like nacre, for different modes of nescience, 
which are the material causes of silver etc , there is in effect 
(the function of) obscuration, through the interposition of 
intelligence (as defined by nacre etc.), but not directly; thus 
there is no conflict. 

XXXVII(a). Now, even in respect of the self, what is 
called obscuration, is it destruction of luminosity ? Or is it 
obstruction to luminosity in the production of the effect, 
called manifestedness of the object ? Or is it the expectancy 
of some other auxiliary in respect of that same (manifested- 
ness)? Not the first, since luminosity is of the (very) nature 
of the eternal self. Not the second, nor the third, since in 
respect of the object, there is not admitted any separate 
manifestedness other than the luminosity of intelligence mani- 
fested by the psychosis of the internal organ. Therefore the 
nature of obscuration is difiicult to demonstrate. 

XXXVII(b). If this be said, that is true. Hence it is 
that for obscuration there should be admitted the nature of 
indeterminable nescience-, but the denial thereof, merely 
because of the difficulty of demonstration, does not stand to 
reason, since it is established by inference. It is thus. Among 
fools there is this empirical usage " A true self which is 
above appetite etc., and known to the discriminating, does 
not exist; it is not manifest”. This empirical usage should 
have for cause an obscuring agent, which is of the nature of 
an existent, in respect of the self, since when there exists 
fully the cause fojr the empirical usage ‘'exists, is manifest 
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it is an empirical usage to the contrary; what hns not this 
(cause) is not that (in effect), e. g-, the empirical usage “the 
pot exists, is manifest” (where there is no obscuration). Nor 
is the full presence of the cause non*established, since here 
there is no heed for anything other than the eternally 
established self-luminous intelligence. Nor is there explana- 
tion (of the probans) otherwise; for, in the case of the 
partless omnipresent self it is difficult to imagine any 
obscuring agent other than this, (for example) a material 
substance. And thus it is proved that the capacity for the 
said empirical usage in respect of the self is the nature of the 
obscuring agent. 

XXXVIII(a). Now in “ajn5na”, if, for the negative parti- 
cle (nan), the sense be non-existence, then, it would be non- 
existence of knowledge; if the sense be an opposite, (it would 
be) delusive cognition; and if the sense be any other, (it would 
be) the residual impression of delusion* And thus non- 
existence of knowledge, delusive cognition and its impression, 
these alone would be the denotation of “ajnana”; they alone 
would, after obstructing the manifestation of the true nature 
of Brahman, generate the said empirical usage; what (is 
the need) of this assumption of an obscuring agent, which is 
of the nature of an existent ? 

XXXVIIl(b). If this be asked, not so; for the non- 
manifestation of the true nature of Brahman, in sleep etc., 
is not explained otherwise (than by this assumption). It is 
thus. For the true nature of Brahman here, is there non- 
manifestation, because of itself (Brahman’s own nature)? 
Or is it because of the difference of the true nature of 
Brahman from the cognising jiva in the same way as the 
consciousness of another person? Or is it under the influence 
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of an obstruction ? Not the first, because of the self- 
luminosity of Brahman. Not the second, because of the 
^uti declaration of oneness in “that thou art** ^ On the 
third (alternative), is the obstruction caused by delusive 
cognition, or its residual impression, or the non-existence of 
knowledge, qr the influence of karma ? Not the first, since 
in sleep etc., even illusory cognition is lost. Not the second, 
since in the case of the residual impression of the siver-delusion 
there is not seen capacity to obstruct the manifestation of 
the true nature of nacre. As for the third (possibility), for 
that knowledge, which is one’s own nature and eternal, 
non-existence is impossible- As for the non-existence of 
other cognitions, that is not capable of obstructing the 
manifestation of the true nature of the self-luminous Brahman, 
as, otherwise, there is the contingence of obstruction even in 

i 

release* Even on the fourth (possibility)^ is it that karmas 
obstruct the whole of intelligence or only to the exclusion of 
that part which manifests themselves ? On the first, karmas 
would not be established at all, because of the absence of 
what can establish (them, i. e., intelligence)* Not the second> 
because of the contingence of (a policy of using) half the 
gourd; which is not supported by any evidence. Nor may it 
be said that the two defects analysed are common even to the 
(view of an) obscuring agent, which is of the nature of 
an existent; for there is assumed the leaving out (of the 
obscuration) of the part that manifests (the obscuring agent) 
itself, even if it be (the policy of using) half the gourd, 
because of the unintelligibility otherwise of the immediate 
experience ‘‘I am ignorant”. Nor are karmas immediately 
experienced in that way. Though there the mediate 


j Ohan. VI, Tiii, 7 
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experience itself may be a ground of assumption, yet karmas 
are not obstacles, since they are of the form of residual 
impressions like the residual impression of the silver-delusion. 
Now, because of the smrti, ^ ‘'But, tamas, obscuring 
knowledge, generates delusion”, the constituent (guna), 
tamas, may itself be the obstacle; if this be said, no ; for if 
it be not removed by Brahman-knowledge, there is contin- 
gence of non-release- If, however, it be removed, since that 
itself is the obscuring agent, which is of the nature of an 
existent, the dispute would be as to the name alone. There- 
fore, even by him who maintains difference cum non-difference 
the foolish obstinacy that in sleep non-existence of knowledge 
is alone the cause of the non-manifestation of the true nature 
of Brahman should be abandoned, and nescience, which is 
of the nature of an existent, should alone be acknowledged. 

XXXIX(a). And as for the other foolish obstinacy of 
his, that, in waking and dreaming, the delusion “I am a 
man” is alone the cause of the non -manifestation of the 
true nature of Brahman, that too is unsound; for in bis 
view, this delusion is difficult to explain. Just as, in “The 
cow is a khapda, the cow is a mupda”, ^ because of the two 
appositional relations, it is admitted that the two relations of 
difference cum non-difference between one and the same class, 
cowness, and the two particulars are certainly valid, in the 
very same way in “I am a man, I am Brahman”, why is it not 
admitted that the two relations of difference cum non-difference 
of the one jiva with both the body and Brahman are certainly 
valid? And thus, even the cognition of non-difference between 

Bh. Gitft, XIV, 9. 

Khaiii^a and mun^a denote two varieties of cow; a cow may be one or the 

other, but one oannot be the other. 
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the body and the self in “I am a man” would certainly be valid, 
not a delusion* Even the negation consequent on the sSstra, 
viz,, “I am not a man, but Brahman” is intelligible in 
the same way as '‘This cow is not a khanda, but a munda”* 
Then it may be said: “Just as in the locus of the cognised 
thisness there is the negation ‘this is not silver’, similarly, in 
the locus of the cognised self there is the negation of 
being-a-human-being in the form ‘I am not a man’; hence 
the cognition of being-a-human-being in respect of the self is 
a delusion”; that is not (so); for in that case since in the 
locus of cowness cognised as of the form of kbanda in “the 
cow is khand^” there is subsequently the negation ‘this is 
not khanda’ there is the contingence of thekhai:ida>*cogDition 
too being delusive* Nor may it be that khand9> is denied in 
respect of munda, hut not in respect of the locus of cow-ness; 
for in the munda there is no contingence of the kbanda (so 
as to call for a negation). Now, cow-ness as defined by the 
khaBda particular, is the locus that is cognised; and not 
in respect of that is khands* denied, but in respect of 
cow-ness as defined by the munda> particular; if this 
be said, then in the present case too the self as defined 
by being-a-human-being is the locus cognised; and not 
in respect of that is being-a human-being denied, but in 
respect of the self as defined by Brahman-hood. This being 
the case, like the particulars khanda and munda to the 
recurrent cow-ness, the body and Brahman are related to 
the recurrent self; therefore, as for the cognition ‘the cow 
is a khBuda,’ (so) for the cognition 'I am a man’ validity 
would be difiQcult to avoid. If, then there be validity 
there because of the non-destruction of the empirical usage, 
that for you is common to the present case too; for, on your 
view, even in the state of release, the jiva. which is non- 
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different from the omniscient Brahman, the material cause of 
all, being (thus) the self of everything, there is non-destruc- 
tion of the empirical usage due to conceit in the bodies, 
organs etc., of all. 

XXXIX(b). If it be said that because of the non-existence 
of all the five determinants of difference ctcm non-difference^- 
viz., the relations of the class and the particular, the effect 
and the cause, the quality and its possessor, the qualification 
and the substrate, the member and the whole, — the non- 
difference of the body and the self is a delusion, not so. It 
does not stand to reason that all the five together are the 
determinants, since there is seen inconstancy. If, however, 
each one is the determinant, since a prolixity involved in a 
plurality of determinants is admitted even by yourself, why 
should not the relation of the body and the embodied be 
also a determinant ? Since, if this be not a determinant, 
that (consequence) may be deduced in the very same way 
even for the others, difference cum non-difference could not 
be established anywhere. If, then, because of the fear of 
undue extension there be restriction to five alone, then let 
there be the relation of effect and cause as between the body 
and the self ; for it is possible figuratively to attribute to 
the self the causality present in Brahman because of their 
similarity in respect of being intelligent- Now, the relation 
(of cause and effect) only in its principal (not figurative) 
sense is the determinant ; even because of the non-existence 
of this, the cognition I am a man is a delusion ; if this, 
be said, even thus, if what is called delusion be a transforma- 
tion of the internal organ, nescience would not be located 
in the self. If it be said that this very transformation of 
the internal organ is imposed on the self, even thus, since orj 
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the view of you who maintain (illusion to be) cognition 
otherwise,^ the relation between the substrate and the 
superimposed is a nullity, there would be no relation 
between the self and. nescience- If, then it be said that 
delusion is a transformation of the self, no, since the self is 
immutable. If it be said “ The self’s immutability is not 
established for us,” true ; even thus, the self is admitted by 
you to have the quality of eternal cognition ; and thus, even 
while that cognition remains, there has to be predicated the 
transformation (of the self) in the form of a delusion. And 
that does not stand to reason ; for, the simultaneous inherence 
in one and the same substance of two particular qualities of 
the same class, neither of which is in the state of perishing, 
is impossible; truly) two whitenesses are not seen to be 
inherent simultaneously in a cloth. 

XXXIX(c). Therefore, even in waking and dreaming, 
it is only the beginningless, indeterminable nescience that 
should be admitted as obscuring Brahman. Now, if there be 
relation to nescience, the self’s unattachedness would be 
destroyed; if this be said, no; for even a beginningless 
relation, which, like nescience, is assumptive, does not, 
any more than its product (i-e-, the world), destroy the 
unattachedness (of the self). Thus, therefore, nescience, which 
is of the nature of an existent, does even without obscuring 
the not-self, generate projection alone therein; the self, 
however, it obscures and also generates therein superimposi* 
tions such as are capable of the empirical usage “I”, “This”, 
“ This is mine ”• 

Anyathdrkhy&ti : — When naore is cognised as silver, silver is not located 
in is in front. The cognition is of the silver existing somewhere 
else, e.g,, in the treanury Silver present elsewhere and at another time is 
import d on the naore which is in front. What is delusive is the relating of 
naore and silver. 
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XL. Now, the partless intelligent self is cognised in 
the form “ 1 ”, but not in a form associated with two ele* 
ments, like ” This is silver '* ; therefore, this is not a 
snperimposition. Similarly^ the body too is cognised as 
" this and for this, snperimposedness is not possible, since 
it is apprehended by the sense organs, which are of the 
nature of pramSnas (means of valid knowledge). And if 
superimposed, there should be, as for nescience, capacity 
to be cognised by the bare witness*perception. Though in 
“I am a man ”, as in “ This is silver ” there is cognised 
the relation of substrate and superimposition as possessing 
two elements, yet this is not invariable ; for, when the soul 
departs, the body is cognised even separately. The superim* 
posed silver is not, indeed, cognised separately from the 
substrate. If, then, you consider that the pramsna which 
cognises the body is only empirical, not such as makes known 
the truth, even thus, if it be superimposed on the self, there 
should be declared resolution even therein. And it is not 
so declared (by ^ruti), but resolution in the earth alone is 
declared in the words ” The body in the earth Therefore, 
this is not superimposed on the self. Similarly, even the 
host of things is cognised in the form ‘‘This is mine”, 
as distinct from the body, incapable of cognition as “ 1 ”, and 
related to the agent of egoity ; and here there is not even a 
suspicion of superimposition. 

XLl. It is said (in reply). We shall explain (later) the 
inclusion of a non*intelligent element in (the cognition) “ I ”. 
Therefore this is certainly a superimposition. Of the body 
too; superimposedness is to be established, since like the 
internal organ and the (other) organs, it is an object of 


»,Brh., III. 14. 18 , 
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cognition. And in the case of the internal organ and the 
<other) organs, superimposition is established, since, there 
being no cognition of their reality as separate from the self, 
they, like nescience, are immediately experienced by the bare 
witness- Nor may it be doubted that in their case, the 
superimposition is only in respect of relation, not in respect 
of existence; since in “His pranas^ do not depart, they 
are resolved even here there is ^ruti declaration of resolu- 
tion even in the self, when there is resJisation of the true 
nature of the self, superimposition in respect of existence too 
is established. In the case of the body too, it should be 
understood that the resolution is in the self alone, through 
the channel of the earth (into which the body is primarily 
resolved). When the enjoyer, qualified by the body, organs 
etc-, is superimposed, need it, then, be said that its accessory, 
the host of external objects of enjoyment, is superimposed ? 
Truly, in the case of a king magically created in a dream, 
the accessories of kingship are not real- Therefore, all the 
three — “ I ”, “ This ”, and “ This is mine ” — are certainly 
superimposed- 

XLII- Nor should there by any dispute even as to the 
superimposition of the attribute alone ; for, in “ 1 am deaf ”, 
there is seen the superimposition of deafness alone, the 
attribute of the sense (of hearing), on the self. As for the 
superimposition of cognition, since that is inseparable from 
the superimposition of things, it has not to be established 
separately- Therefore it is established that it is impossible to 
deny superimposition, which is. thus rooted in experience- 


^ Meaning ** senses 
2 ^rsimhottaiat&^iya, 5. 
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XLIII. The preceptor and the pnpil or (two) disputants, 
these are the inquirers into the truth of the sEstra' Of these 
first, the preceptor has told the pnpil about superimposition. 
Then, in I’espect of those who dispute about superimposition, 
there are stated the definition, the possibility and the evidence, 
in order that superimposition may be established. 

XLIV. Now, by the definition in every case, what is 
defined is distinguished from everything else ; and by the 
possibility, there is refuted the cognition of its impossibility 
in its own spatial and temporal locus ; and by evidence is 
established its existence ; and thus, the very evidences which 
are to be mentioned here for establishing superimposition— 
namely, perception, inference, the unintelligibility otherwise 
of empirical usage, and revelation — culminate by implication 
in distinguishing superimposition from everything else and 
in refuting (its) impossibility ; for it is impossible to have a 
valid cognition of superimposition which is not (thus) distin* 
guished and which is impossible. Therefore, the definition 
and the possibility do not have to be stated separately from 
the evidence. 

XLV. If this be said, not so. Two*fold indeed is the 
form of superimposition here, viz., one being of the nature of 
another, and illusoriness. Of these it is not possible to 
experience illusoriness by the perception etc., which are to be 
mentioned as establishing one being of the nature of another ; 
for illusoriness in the case of "this is silver” is to 
be understood from the unintelligibility (other-wise) of the 
sublation (of that cognition), while here there is no sublation* 
Now, there is certainly sublation here too, since in the 
absence of reciprocal discrimination, which is the cause of 
sublation, it is impossible to understand that this is the pre- 
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sentation of one as of the nature of another ; if this be said, 
not 60 ; for though there be sublation by reason, there is not 
the immediately experienced sublation that destroys the delu- 
sive presentation and hence the determination of illusoriness 
is not clear. Therefore in order to make that clear it is the 
definition that must be stated. Similarly, since in the world, 
in respect of portents like the hole in the sun, though known 
by cognition free from any cause of invalidity, there is seen 
the (cognition of) impossibility, here too, since in the self 
there are seen attributes opposed to superimposition, snch as 
not being an object^ not being attached, non-existence of 
similarity (to any other) etc., there arises the cognition of 
impossibility. Nor may it be said “ If in respect of the self, 
the nature of not being an object etc., be not known, there is 
not the cognition of impossibility; if known, however, there 
remains no snperimposition at all”; for mediate presentation 
is the cause of the cognition of impossibility, since with this 
much there is not removed superimposition which is im- 
mediate. Therefore, in order to refute impossibility, the 
possibility too has certainly to be stated, as distinct from the 
evidence. And thus even by others (here, the Logicians), 
there is stated the antecedence of the definition and the 
possibility to the evidence: “The establishment of the object of 
knowledge is dependent on evidence; and the establishment of 
evidence results from the definition; and that cannot be pre- 
vented even by the gods, when there are evidences like 
perception. That statement for which, in the premising, 
there is a possibility, may be established by means otprobansi 
but that which is killed even while it originates cannot be 
saved by j>fo5ans’'. Of these too, possibility is preceded by 
definition. For when the distinctive form has been presented 
by the definition, the subsequent enquiry as to whether this 
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is possible or not stands to reason. Otherwise, the enquiry 
would have no content. Therefore, it is the definition that 
should be stated first. 

XLYI- That is stated. Snperimposition is of two kinds, 
a thing qualified by a cognition and a cognition qualified by a 
thing. Of these, the definition of the thing (superimposed) 
is ‘‘superimposition is that thing which is similar to what is 
remembered and appears as of the nature of a different thing”. 
Of the cognition, however, (the definition is) “snperimposition 
is that (cognition) similar to memory, which is the presenta- 
tion of one (thing) as of the nature of another.” 

XLVlKa). Now, since in “this is silver” there are no 
evidences like the sense of sight, the silver, by elimination, is 
only the remembered, not that which is similar to that 
which is remembered; thus say those who maintain akhyati 
(non -apprehension). ^ 

XLVII(b). If this be said, not so; for that (silver) is 
presented as existing in front. Nor may it be thought that the 
presentation in that way is for the this-element alone, not for 
the silver; for, just as in cases of right (cognition), such as 
'‘this is silver”, "this is a pot”, the general and the particular 
are immediately presented as in reciprocal relation, there is a 
similar presentation here too. Then, it may be thought that 
such empirical usage is because of the presentation of the 
general and the particular without any interval (between the 
two), not because of the existence of a cognition of relation. 
That is not (so); for, there is not seen the slightest inferiority 

Ahhyati : — Error is not due to defective cognition. There is perceptual 
cognition of nacre» and there is memory of silver. Somehow the memory^ness. 
of silver is lost, and because of aviveka, what is perceived is confounded with 
what is ratnembered. 
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(of these cognitions) to cases of real (cognition). If it be said 
that the non-existence of silver in front is itself the inferio- 
rity, no. Is it that because of the non-existence of immediate 
cognition there is the certitude of the non-existence of silver ? 
Or is it because of the sublating cognition “this is not silver”? 
Not the first; for the non-existence of the cognition is itself 
not admitted. If the non-existence of cognition be ascertained 
even through the non-existence of the object, there would be 
reciprocal dependence. Therefore even because of the existence 
of immediate cognition, the existence of silver in front should 
be admitted. Nor may it be said in the reverse way that 
the ascertainment of the existence of the cognition is depen- 
dent on the ascertainment of the existence of the object; 
for, in that case, the ascertainment of the object too being 
similarly dependent on some other ascertainment, there is 
the contingence of infinite regress. Therefore the ascertain- 
ment of cognition comes from itself- On that is dependent the 
existence of the object. Nor the second, since the subsequent 
cognition, which is in conflict with the earlier cognition 
“ this is silver ” is not capable of sublating. What, then, 
is the explanation of the subsequent cognition? If this be 
asked, the explanation of the earlier cognition, in your view, 
that itself will apply (to the subsequent cognition). Just as 
in “ this is silver ” there is assumed non-discrimination by 
you between the form of “ this ” and the form of “ silver ”, 
similarly, why should it not be assumed that in the denial too 
there is but non-discrimination, not the cognition of a 
(reciprocal) relation ? If it be said that because of the cog- 
nition of accord with empirical usage, it is ascertained that 
in the denial there is cognition of (reciprocal) relation, then 
the self-luminosity of cognition would be abandoned. If it 
be said ** since this is established only in respect of him wbo 
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disputes there is no acceptance of what is repugnant to my 
final position even thus, infinite regress is difficult to 
remedy. Nor may it be said that the non-existence of silver 
in front is admitted by all ; for there is admitted by us, quite 
in conformity with the presentation, an illusory silver, 
capable of being removed by the cognition of nacre. 

XLyiTCc"). The admission of even illusory silver con- 
flicts with the negation in all three times ‘ this is not 
silver ’ ; if this be said, no; for, that negation has for content 
the silver known to the world as real. Nor may there be 
doubted thus the denial of what is not contingent ; for, activity 
being seen in respect of the illusory silver for him who is in 
search of real silver, there is acknowledged the contingence 
of real silver-ness in the locus of the generality (of silver- 
ness). Otherwise even the denial of a pot on the ground 
would be difficult to state. If the pot exists, the denial would 
be contradicted, while if the pot do not exist, there would 
be the denial of what is not contingent. Therefore, the 
contingence of the pot is through the adjunct of space in 
general or time in general, but not directly. Let it be the 
very same even for real silver. And this being the case, there 
are intelligible both these — that the subsequent cognition 
‘ there is no silver here’ has real silver for content, and 
that the cognition ‘ the illusory silver alone appeared ’ has 
illusory silver for content. Otherwise one cognition would 
be denied. 

XLVII(d). Now, because of the unintelligibility of the 
immediacy of silver, the presentation of the related is assumed, 
and for the intelligibility of that there is taken the trouble 
of assuming an illusory silver ; but the immediacy of silver 
is intelligible even becasuse of non-discrimination from the 
immediate nacre-cognition, certainly without the presentation 
8 
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of the related ; if this be said, no. In that case^ non-discri- 
mination alone would be reflected on even at the time of 
discriminative knowledge, in the form ‘ for so much time 
that silver was not discriminated from this And not thus 
is it reflected on. But because of the recognition in the 
form ‘ for so much time this appeared as silver ’, it is cer- 
tainly the presentation of the related that is reflected on. 
Therefore there should be admitted an illusory silver existing 
in front. Otherwise, since having seen nacre, one is active 
in respect of silver, which would flt in and with what ? 
Therefore this silver is not what is remembered, but only 
what is similar to the remembered. And that similarity is 
intelligible, because of being known by cognition dependent 
on prior experience. Indeed, there is not seen the delusion 
of silver for him who has not experienced silver. For the 
same reason, because of being generated by residual im- 
pressions, there is to be understood the similarity to memory, 
even of the superimposition of cognition. 

XLVII(e). If it be said that what is in dispute is not 
produced by residual impression, since it is cognition other 
than memory, like perception, (we say) no; for there is the 
conditioning adjunct (in the pervasion as it obtains in the 
example), viz., being generated by sense-contact alone. Nor 
may there be suspected non-pervasion of probandtim by the 
adjunct, in the case of such cognitions as those from 
inference and revelation; for, in the case of those (cognitions) 
which, as dependent on the cognition of pervasion etc., are 
produced by residual impressions, the probandum (non- 
generation by sauiskiira) is non-existent (and hence the 
alleged adjunct stands).^ 

I The argument seeks to show that the delusive cognitiou, not being a case of 
memory, is not generated by residual impressions; the example adduced 
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XLVII(f). This may be (urged); The cognitions in 
dispute are true, since they are cognitions, like those (others) 
which are admitted; by this reasoning there is only a two-fold 
classification of cognition into valid cognition and memory. 
And thus, even the silver-cognition is not a superimposition, 
but a memory; for, it is produced by residual impression 
alone, like what is admitted (to be so generated and conse- 
quently to be memory-cognition). Nor may it be asked 'If 
it be memory, then why should not another piece of nacre 
itself be remembered because of greater similarity ?’ ; for, 
even such defects as desire present in the agent (of cognition) 
are causes, and these do not exist in respect of another piece 
of nacre. Because of the conceit of memory, through those 
same defects, the that-element does not figure in the memory 
of silver. Similarly the presentation of the particularities (of 
the ‘this’) being obstructed by the same (defects), even in 
the apprehension of nacre, its having a dark exterior and so 
on are not presented. And thus both the apprehension 
and the memory come to be non-discriminated. Therefore, 
he who seeks silver is active in respect of what is in front. 


is perception. But hero we have a case of cognition which, while being other 
than memory, is generated solely by sense-contact. This <iuality is, there- 
fore, the adjunct conditioning the pervasion between memory and non- 
generation by residual impression; that is to say, non-generation by residual 
impression can be inferred in the case of only such non-memory cognitions 
as are generated solely by sense-contact, just as generation of smoke by fire 
can be inferred only in those cases where the fuel is wet. Now, if an alleged 
adjunct is really such, there should be pervasion as between that and the 
prohandum. If the prohandum existed in the absence of the adjunct, the 
latter would fall to be such. ’The objector claims that in the case of 
inference and revelation we have such non-pervasion. The reply is that 
while in these cases the adjunct— generation by sense-contact alone — is 
non-existent, the prohandum too is non*ezistent, since they are generated by 
residual in^pressions, 
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XLVII(g). Now, are apprehension and memory both 
the cause of activity, or each by itself? On the first (alter- 
native) too, do they cause activity together or in sequence? 
Not the first, since there is not simultaneity for apprehension 
and memory. It does not stand to reason that the causing 
of activity belongs to two which are qualified by sequence> 
for, the prior cognition, which is at a distance in respect of 
activity, is not a cause (of that). Nor does the causing of 
activity belong to each by itself, since empirical usage has for 
content the (one as) qualified (by the other). Therefore, 
for the sake of activity in respect of the qualified, there 
should be recognised the cognition of the related. 

XLVII(h). If this be said, no ; for, the origination of 
apprehension and memory without any interval is the cause 
of activity. If it be said that the cognition of (reciprocal) 
relation is recognised in the form ‘This appeared as silver’, 
no ; for, there is only empirical usage of that kind. As for 
the presentation of bitterness in respect of what is sweet, 
to the newly born infant, as inferred from its spitting out etc., 
that too is but the memory of the bitterness experienced in 
another life and so on, but not a delusive cognition of 
(reciprocal) relation. But the particular sweetness and the 
that-ness, which are elements of the apprehension and the 
memory respectively, do not figure (in the mind), because 
of the defect of bile* The statement of the commentator, 
“ And what was experienced in a former life is not remem- 
bered” is in view of the majority (of cases). Otherwise there 
being no memory of instrumentality to the desired, even in 
respect of suckling etc., there would be no activity. Even 
on the view of delusion, experience in another life has to be 
acknowledged as a cause* Otherwise, because of non-distinction 
in respect of not having been experienced^ even a seventh 
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taste might be presented in delusion. If it be said that the 
presentation of (reciprocal) relation has been shown to be 
delusion even by the author of the sSstra who says “ (it 
is) the cognition as that in respect of what is not 
that” (we say) no; for that (statement) is made in view of 
empirical usage- In cases of right (cognition), there is 
pervasion of the causing of activity by cognition of (reciprocal) 
relation; why is that abandoned here ? If this be asked> we 
reply it is because of prolixity. Even by him who maintains 
delusion, there should necessarily be acknowledged as its 
cause non-discrimination between apprehension and memory. 
And thus, when activity results even from this, which is 
established for both, what (is the need) of a further cognition 
of (reciprocal) relation? Therefore, non-apprehension (akhyati) 
alone stands to reason. 


XLVIII. To this it is said (in reply). What is this 
which is called non.apprehension ? Is it mere absence of 
cognition ? Or is it a cognition which, in the case of him 
who wants one thing, is the cause of activity in respect of 
another? Or is it the cognition of many non -discriminated 
things’^ On the first (alternative), there should be delusion in 
sleep, not in waking and dreaming. On the second, where 
there is no activity because of quick sublation or because of 
laziness, there should be no delusion. On the third too, 
what is discriminatedness, which is the counter-correlate of 
non-discriminatedness ? Is it apprehension of difference, or 
non-appehension of non-difference, or cognition qualified by 
reciprocal non-existence, difference, or number from two 
onwards ? Not the first ; for non-discrimination is impossible, 
when there is apprehension of difference between the general 
and the particular, as caused by the memory of two pop- 
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repetitive terms ‘this’ and ‘silver’. Not the second ; for when 
even because of difference having been apprehended in the 
said manner, its opposite, non-difference, is not apprehended, 
non-discriminatedness, which is the negation of that non- 
apprehension, is difficult to achieve- Even on the third, is 
the. cognition of two-ness etc-, needed only explicitly? Or 
is even that which is derivative sufficient ? On the first, in 
‘Bring the cow with a stick’, non-discrimination would be 
contingent even between ‘cow’ and ‘stick’, since two-ness 
etc., are not directly apprehended. On the second, since 
derivative cognition of two-ness etc., is possible even for 
that which is in front and silver, there would be non-discri- 
mination. Now, though non-discrimination be not demon- 
strated in dependence on its counter-correlate, let us 
demonstrate it through its substrate; if this be said, that too 
is unsound. Non-discrimination is impossible between two 
apprehended substrates, since they are presented clearly as 
being non-repetitive- If the non-discrimination be as between 
what are not apprehended, there is contingence of delusion 
even in sleep. 

XLIX. Now, what is called non-discrimination is non- 
apprehension of non-relation; and that is possible between the 
cognised ‘this’ and ‘silver’, since there is not seen the cog- 
nition ‘this and the silver are not related’; if this be said, even 
then, is there intended non-apprehension of non-relation, 
only as between apprehension and memory, or as between 
any two whatsoever, or as between two devoid of the 
cognition of relation ? On the first, there would not be the 
delusion ‘I am a man’ ; for, both are apprehensions (as distin- 
guished from memory). On the second, even ‘The cow is a 
hhap^a’j ‘The cloth is white’ would be delusions, because cf 
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the non-existence of the cognition of non-relation- On the 
third too, there is the same defect. Cognition of relation is 
not, indeed, possible there, because of the non-existence of its 
content, viz-, oneness- And that oneness is its content is 
known from recognition. If it be said that only such relation 
as that between quality and its possessor is its content, not 
oneness, then, since it is possible to say that even in ‘This is 
silver’ the relation of similarity is the content of that 
(saiiisarga), the cognition of relation would be difficult to 
avoid. If then (it be said) because of sublation there by the 
cognition of non-relation in the form ‘This is not silver’, 
relation and the cognition thereof are not possible, then, since 
in your system, even in such cases as that of the quality and 
its possessor, there is certainly the cognition of non-relation 
called the cognition of reciprocal non-existence, relation and 
the cognition thereof are impossible ; hence the contingence 
of delusiveness continues all the same- Therefore, non-dis- 
crimination is not even non-apprehension of non-relation- 


L. Now, by him who criticises non-discrimination, there 
should be proved something that discriminates ; apprehension 
does not discriminate its own object from what is remembered, 
since (its) presentation of particularities is obstructed by 
defects ; nor is memory capable of discriminating its own 
object from what is apprehended, since the conceit of remem- 
brance is lost ; if this be said, not so ; for the capacity to 
discriminate is easy to show in the case of both. It is thus. 
Is it that difference is admitted by you as between the form of 
‘this’ and the form of ‘silver’ only as qualified by the res- 
pective generality and particularity, or even as between the 
two barely (without such qualification)? Not the first : for, 
in the case of the form of ‘this* and form of ‘silver’ of the 
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present context, which are not qualified by generality etc., 
there being oneness because of the non-existence of difference^ 
there is the contingence of the cognition of relation having 
those (two) as its sphere. On the second (alternative) too, is 
it that the thing is apprehended by the first cognition, 
that the relation of substrate and counter-corrclate is known 
by a second cognition, and that subsequently difference is 
apprehended by a third cognition ? Or is there apprehension 
of difference even with the things? On the first, since the 
cognitions of all things would, prior to the apprehension of 
difference, have non-discriminated contents, there is the 
contingence of (their) delusiveness. And on the second, since 
difference too is apprehended even from the apprehension of 
this-ness, even the particularity needed for difference is cer* 
tainly presented ; hence the capacity to discriminate has to be 
admitted in the case of apprehension. 

Ll(a)- Similarly, memory too is certainly that which dis- 
criminates- Indeed the conceit of remembrance, because of the 
loss of which there is (alleged) incapacity to discriminate on 
the part of memory, is not capable of being demonstrated- It 
is thus. Is memory itself the conceit of I’emembrance ? Or 
is it other than memory, or an attribute present in memory, 
or the apprehension of a thing as qualified by prior experience, 
or some particularity of memory present in (the memory) 
itself, or a particularity which is the cause of an object of 
knowledge distinguished from the sphere of prior experience, 
or the generation of a different fruit, or the experience 
‘I remember’ ? Not the first, since on the loss of memory 
there is the contingence of the non-existence even of the 
cognition of silver. Not the second ; for, there is the contin- 
gence of the absence of common ground, in that for memory 
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there would be incapacity to discriminate, because of the loss 
of something else (other than memory). Not the third, since 
no such attribute is cognised. Not the fourth ; for in the 
delusive recognition ‘This is the same Devadatta who was 
formerly seen*, even while there is the apprehension of rela- 
tion to prior experience, without the loss of that (relation) 
there is seen non-discrimination. If then it be said that that 
(interpretation of the conceit of remembrance) was stated with 
mere memory in view, and that with recognition it is not like 
that, even thus, this position is not possible at all. It is thus. 
Does the prior experience have itself too as object or only the 
thing (experienced)? Not the first, because of the contradic- 
tion of activity (of itself in respect of itself). On the second, 
however, the thing alone would be manifested by memory, 
but not the prior cognition, since that was not experienced. 
Now, in ‘the pot is known* there is seen the memory of the 
thing as qualified by the cognition ; if this be said, no ; for, 
this is another memory. This memory which has been gene- 
rated by the reflective cognition or by inference whose sphere 
is (the existence of) the (first) cognition, is different from the 
memory which is generated , by the determinative cognition 
and has for its sphere the pot alone. Nor even by this 
(memory) is its own generator, the prior experience called 
reflective cognition, made an object What then ? It is only 
what was experienced in the reflective cognition, viz., the pot 
qualified by the deteminative cognition. Therefore this is 
established : the memory in dispute does not apprehend a 
thing as qualified by the cognition that is its own cause, since 
it is memory, like the memory of a word-sense. Words indeed 
generate memory in respect of the things associated with 
them* 


9 
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LI(b)- Now, the Banddha does not tolerate this. It is 
thus. Since relations like conjunction are impossible as 
between words and things, it does not stand to reason that, 
(for words) there is the capacity to recall things related (to 
themselves). If it be said that the relation is the capacity to 
generate cognition, is it the capacity to generate experience, 
or the capacity to generate memory ? Not the first : for 
though for words in the form of a sentence there is the 
capacity to generate the experience of the sentence-sense, 
that is impossible in respect of their own senses : for, at the 
time of learning the meaning, word-senses having been 
apprehended by other means of knowledge (such as percep- 
tion), they do not have a sense that is novel- That has been 
said : ‘ A word, since there is nothing fresh, is not distin- 

guished from that which recalls to memory-’’ On the second 
too, that capacity does not generate memory, while being 
(itself) uncognised, since (memory) has a cognised instrument. 
Nor (does it do so) as cognised ; for, capacity having to be 
known from the product alone, there is reciprocal dependence 
between the generation of memory and the cognition of 
capacity. (If) then it be said ‘ after inferring, through the 
activity of the intermediate elder, the cognition which is the 
cause of activity, and ascertaining of the word that it is the 
generator of that (cognition) because of its immediate succes- 
sion to the word, the capacity is ascertained even at the time 
of learning the meaning, through insertion and elimination 
of (other) words, and therefore there is no reciprocal depen- 
dence,’ even then, is the capacity ascertained in respect of 
words in general, or only in respect of these related to parti- 
cular things ? Not the first, because of the contingence of 
the non-establishment of a restriction as to sueh and sueh 


1 j^lokftv&rtikft, dabdaprakarava, t. 107. 
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being the meaning of such and such a word- On the second 
too, since there has to be acknowledged another relation that 
regulates the relation to capacity, there would be infinite 
regress. If it be said that capacity can account for both 
itself and another (i.e., the relation), even thus, at the time of 
remembrance, is it that from the perception of the word in 
general the thing is remembered, or from the perception of 
the word possessing a capacity whose sphere is the thing, or 
from the residual impression generated by the cognition of 
capacity and the perception of the word ? Not the first, 
because of the contingence of non-restriction- Not the 
second ; for, the thing too being perceived even at the time 
of the perception of the word, there is futility of the memory 
generated by the word- Not the third, since with that much 
memory is impossible; for elsewhere, the recaller and the 
recalled are regulated by some other relation such as similarity^ 
opposition, effect and cause, while that is non-existent as 
between the word and the thing. Therefore it is but a dogma 
of those who maintain (the authoritativenece of) the 
Vedas (to say) that words are recallers and that the sentence 
is a means of valid knowledge. 


LI(c)- To this it is said (in reply): there is no defect in 
the memory of the thing (resulting) from the perception of 
the word and the residual impression of (the cognition of) the 
capacity- As for what was said in the words ‘ for elsewhere ’ 
etc..^ that is unsound- Is it said that in the case of the 
word too as elsewhere similarity etc., should be admitted, 
or that even elsewhere than in the case of the word there may 
be capacity alone and that there need not be similarity etc-, 
or that, because of the non-existence of a basic relation like 

In the penulitinubte sentence of the last paia. 
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similarity, in the case of the word there is no generation- of 
memory even though there be capacity ? Not the first ; for 
in the word no similarity is seen (to the sense) and there is 
prolixity in assuming what is not seen ; elsewhere, however, 
it has not to be assumed, since it is seen. Not the 
second; for, it is impossible to deny what is experienced. 
Not the third ; for, there is contingence of contradiction in 
what is capable not generating its effect. Therefore, words 
possessing capacity do certainly generate memory in respect 
of their senses. Truly, here, the prior experiences are not 
recalled together with the things. Otherwise, there would 
be the contingence of the experiences too, like pot etc., being 
the senses of the respective words. 

LII. Nor (is) the fifth (sense of ‘ conceit of remem- 
brance ’ possible) ; for nowhere is there seen a distinction 
in the nature of cognitions, in the absence of adjuncts like 
the cause, the content &c. Nor the sixth and the seventh ; 
for in memory there do not exist an object of the knowledge 
and a fruit, over and above the object of knowledge and 
fruit present in the experience (cognition). Nor the eighth ; 
if for the experience ‘ I remember ’ the capacity to discrimi- 
nate were establised elsewhere, it might, perhaps, be possible 
to say that because of its loss somehow elsewhere (i.e., here) 
there is non-discrithination ; (but) that itself to start with, 
is not established. This experience arises indeed abandoning 
the word signifying apprehension and as associated with the 
word signifying remembrance. How could this be possible 
at the first, when there is no discrimination between appre- 
hension and memory ? And thus there would be reciprocal 
dependence in that when there is discrimination there is 
experience end when there is experience there is discritnina- 
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tion. Thus, in this manner, the conceit of remembrance, 
which is to be lost, being difficult to state (clearly), there 
certainly results the capacity to discriminate, in the case of 
memory. 


LIII. Now, because of the contingence of the non-exis- 
tence of difference if both apprehension and memory had but 
the thing for content, by you too must necessarily be accepted 
as content for memory, a thing qualified by prior experience ; 
let that itself be the conceit of remembrance ; if this be said, 
no, since difference results even because of distinction in 
the causes (of apprehension and of memory). Otherwise, on 
your view too, what would be the difference of memory from 
the inferential cognition whose sphere is prior experience, 
the content being the same ? Now, memory, because of its 
form as ‘that*, is different from the inference of cognition; 
if this be said, what is this form ‘that* ? Is it being qualified 
by a remote place, time etc., or being associated with prior 
experience, or being generated by residual impressions ? Not 
the first; for, there is the contingence of the nature of 
memory even in the case of inference etc. Not the second, 
because of (its) contingence even in the inference of cognition. 
As for the third, the distinction in the cause would itself 
(thus) be the cause of difference. Let it then be that in the 
present case too the memory of silver is generated by residual 
impressions alone ; if this be said, no, since the reply has 
been given, that the silver is presented as existing in front. 
Nor is it possible to say that existence in front is effected by 
non-discrimination; for, non-discrimination is non-effective 
in respect of delusion. It is thus. Is the non-discrimination 
between two things apprehended, or between the apprehended 
the remembered, or between the remembered ? Not the 
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first ; for nothing other than the self being apprehended in the 
dream>state, there do not exist two apprehended things, and 
because of the consequent non-existence of their non-discri- 
mination too, the cause of delusion, there is the contingence 
of the non-existence of delusion. Not the second; for in 
dream itself, when there is non-discrimination of the remem- 
bered blue etc., from the apprehended self, there is the con- 
tingence of the presentation ‘ I am blue. ’ On the third, 
however, everything would be presented only as mediate in 
delusion, since everything whatsoever is (only) remembered. 
And this being the case, in the inference of the nature of 
memory in respect of the cognition of the silver existing in 
front, there should be understood the (presence of a) condi- 
tioning adjunct viz-, presentation as mediate. And for the 
inference of the truth (of all cognitions) this is this counter- 
syllogism: the cognitions in dispute are not true, because of 
being sublated, like the empirical usage due to delusion. 
Therefore, abandoning the foolish obstinacy about the two- 
foldness of cognition, there should be acknowledged a third 
(class), delusive cognition- 

LIV. Now, then, let it not be non-apprehension. Let 
it be apprehension otherwise. It is silver which is present at 
another place and time that is apprehended as the nature of 
nacre by the sense-organ that is in contact with nacre and 
affected by a defect. Nor thus is there the contingence of the 
apprehension of even the non-experienced, since similarity 
etc., are regulative (of the apprehension). 

LV. This is unsound. Is the otherwiseness in respect 
of the cognition, or in respect of the fruit, or in respect of the 
thing 7 Not the first. For, other-wise-ness in respect of the 
cognition should be stated in the forpi ‘ the cognition yrith 
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the form of silver has the nacre for basis ’• Here, what is 
called nacre being the basis, is it the supplying of its own 
form to the cognition, or being the object of empirical usage 
prompted by the cognition ? Not the first : for in respect of 
the cognition possessed of the form of silver, the supplying 
of the form of nacre is impossible. Not the second ; for there 
is the contingence of the swordj spear, bow etc., the object of 
the empirical usage prompted by the perception of tiger etc., 
being the basis of the cognition of tiger etc. Nor is the 
otherwise-ncss in respect of the fruit ; for in delusion and in 
valid cognition there is seen no difference in respect of the 
nature of the fruit, viz-, manifestation. In respect of the 
thing too, how is there other-wise-ness ? Is it the identity of 
nacre with silver, or the transformation (of it) in the form of 
silver ? On the first too, is it absolute difference between 
nacre and silver, or difference cum non-difference ? Not the 
first; for, real identity is impossible between what are 
absolutely distinct, while indeterminability (of the identity) 
is not admitted by you- If the cognition be of identity which 
is a nullity, such (cognition) being possible even in respect of 
quality and its possessor and so on, delusiveness (of the cogni- 
tion of these too) would be difficult to avoid ; for, inherence, 
which is established merely as a matter of nomenclature, is 
not different from identity. As for the view of diffence cum 
non-difference, there would be non-delusion, as in ‘ The cow 
is a khanda. ’ Even on the view of transformation (into 
silver), there would be no sublation: the silver-cognition in 
dispute is non-sublatable, since it is a cognition of transfor- 
mation, like the cognition of curds, a transformation of milk. 
Therefore, even like milk, nacre (too) would not be seen again. 
. Now, on the departure of sun-light, the cause of the trans- 
formation of the lotus in the form of blossoming forth, there 
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is again the condition of a bud; similarly, on the removal 
of the defect, which is the cause of transformation into silver, 
let there be again the condition of nacre. Not so : for like 
(the cognition) ‘ The blossom itself was (in the condition of) 
a bud,’ there is not the cognition ‘Silver itself was nacre-’ 
Even if this should somehow exist, the view of transformation 
does not stand to reason ; for, there is the contingence of the 
silver-cognition even for him who has no defect. It is verily 
not in the sphere of observation that the same milk is trans- 
formed as curds in respect of one person, (but) not in respect 
of another. Therefore the (view of delusion as) cognition 
otherwise cannot well be demonstrated. 

LVI. Let it then be self-apprehension^. The silver in 
dispute is of the nature of cognition, since it is immediately 
experienced without sense-contact, like cognition. Now it is 
the doctrine of the Saugatas that the intellect (citta) and its 
products (caitya) originate in dependence on four kinds of 
causes^- Of these, the rise of the form of silver is not possible 
from light etc., which are called auxiliary causes (sahakSri- 
pratyaya) ; for, this is the cause of clearness alone- Nor (is it 
possible) from the sense of sight etc-, called the adhipati- 
pratyaya; for that is the cause only of the restriction of the 
content (to a particular class, as visible, audible etc). Nor 


lAtma^khyali. In the cognition of nacro-eilver delusiveness consists in the 
cognition of silver as existing outside. Silver exists in us as cognition ; and 
it does not exist outside. Sublation refers only to externality ; it makes 
known that silver is not something external. 

2 Pratt tija-iiamutpada is the Buddhist formula of causation. It eschews both 
chance and a supernatural element like God. The law is that given certain 
co-operating factors, production takes place. Hence it is called the 
law of 'dependent origination*. See farther Mookerjee, The Bvddhiet 
PhiloBophy of Universal Flux, pp. 8X6-818. 
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from the prior cognition, which is called the immediately 
antecedent cause (samanantara-pratyaya); for immediately after 
the cognition of a pot which belongs to one class there is seen 
the rise of the delusion of silver which belongs to a different 
class. Nor from the external (thing) called the substrate cause 
(alambana-pratyaya) ; for, that is not acknowledged by the 
Vijnana-vadins. Therefore, how can there be the form of 
silver for the cognition ? If this be asked, we reply that it is 
because of the capacity of saipskara. Now, even in the case of 
saipskara, if it be permanant, there is abandonment of the 
final position that ‘everything is momentary’ ; even if it be 
momentary, because of its being an object of knowledge, there 
is abandonment of the doctrine that there exist cognitions 
alone ; if this be said, no ; for, when in the beginninglessly 
established stream of cognition, at some time some cognition 
of silver has arisen, that itself is acknowledged to be the 
saniskara. Though the saipskara is separated by many cogni- 
tions of a different class, yet at some time it originates another 
cognition of silver, belonging to the same class (as itself). This 
is just as the paddy seed, being separated by several products 
such as the shoot, again gives rise to another paddy seed, of 
the same class (as itself). If then, you think that the origina- 
tion of the later seed is not from the earlier seed, but from 
the succession of shoot etc., generated by the earlier seed, 
then, here too, let the saipskara be but the succession 
generated by the earlier cognition of silver. Thus even the 
earlier silver-cognition arises from an (yet) earlier silver- 
cognition. Therefore this silver which is brought about by 
beginningless vasana, being real as a form of cognition alone, 
delusively appears as if outside. 


10 
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LVII. To this it is said (in reply) : is that silver devoid 
of origination because of being super-normal? Or is it 
originated even like the silver of ordinary experience? On 
the first, it could not be of the nature of cognition, which is 
originated. Even on the second, is it originated from an 
external thing or from a cognition ? Not the first ; for, no 
external thing is acknowledged by you. Cognition too, as pure, 
is not a generator; for, pure cognition is the form of release. 
If, then, the origination of silver be from cognition generated 
by a defective cause, even thus, does the generating cognition 
itself apprehend silver ? Or is it some other (cognition) ? Not 
the first ; for, since the generated and the generator, which 
are momentary, belong to different times, there is the contin- 
gence of the non-existence of the immediate cognition of 
silver. Any other cognition too could not, as generated by a 
non-defective cause, be the apprehender of silver, because of 
undue extension. Even that which is generated by a defective 
cause, if it be generated by silver, then, silver being real as 
practically efficient, an external thing would have been 
acknowledged. But if it be not generated by silver, silver 
would not be its content ; for, it is admitted that the 
content is that cause which contributes the form to the 
cognition. Therefore, on the view of self-apprehension, silver 
itself would not be cognised. 

LVIII* Now, even for you, if the silver-cognition be a 
memory, there would be non -apprehension ; if it be apprehen- 
sion, there would be apprehension* otherwise or self-apprehen- 
sion ,* truly, for cognition no mode is possible other than 
memory or apprehension; if this be said, not so. Is this 
impossibility due to the non.demonstration of a different 
causal aggregate, or due to the non-demonstration of the 
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existence of a different cognition^ or due to the non-demons- 
tration of a different content ? Not the hrst ; for, sense- 
contact, residual impression and defect are the causal aggregate. 
Nor may it be said that defect, being an obstacle, is the cause 
only of the non-origination of an earlier established effect, not 
of the origination of a novel effect ; for non-origination, 
which is of the form of antecedent non-existence, being begin- 
ningless, is not generated by defect ; and in the case of defects 
like wind, bile etc., there is seen the origination of novel 
effects. Nor is defect otherwise explained as calling up the 
residual impression, since that calling up is an intermediary 
operation. Truly the axe effecting (its own) rise and fall 
does not become not a cause in respect of the act of cutting. 
Now, since sense-contact is exhausted with the cognition of 
this-ness alone, since, though residual impression produces 
memory, memory is not acknowledged by you here, and since 
independent causation of cognition is not seen in the case of 
defect, how is there the presentation of silver ? If this be 
asked, it is said (in reply). First, through the sense-organ 
associated with a defect, there is generated a psychosis of the 
internal organ having this-ness alone for content. Thence, 
in the this-ness and in the psychosis that apprehends it, 
intelligence is manifested. And the nescience present in that 
intelligence is agitated because of defect. Then, the nescience 
present in intelligence defined by the this-element, being 
agitated, is transformed in the form of silver, because of 
association with the residual impression of silver, which is 
called up through similarity. But the nescience present in 
intelligence defined by the psychosis, is transformed into the 
form of a psychosis, being associated with the residual impres- 
sion of the psychosis apprehending silver. And those two, 
the transformation into silver and the transformation into the 
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psychoBiS) are manifested by the substrate of each, vizo the 
witnesB'intelligence ; thus there is the presentation of silver. 
Though there are two cognitions here, the psychosis of the 
internal organ and' the psychosis of nescience, yet their 
content comes to have oneness because of the real and the 
unreal, the this and the silver, each being of the nature of the 
other ; therefore, the fruit defined by the content being also 
one, the oneness of the cognition ioo is figuratively spoken of. 

LIX. Nor (do) the second and the third (grounds of 
impossibility hold good) : for illusory cognition and illusory 
content have been demonstrated- Though here sense-contact 
and residual impression have even independently the capacity 
to generate valid cognition and memory, yet since activity 
(in respect of the delusive silver) is not possible merely with 
the origination of valid cognition and [ memory without an 
interval, there has to be assumed a single illusory cognition 
generated by both the sense-contact and the residual impres- 
sion- This is just as even in respect of the letter-cognitions 
originated without an interval, simultaneity being impossible, 
there is made by you, because of the untelligibility otherwise 
of the knowledge of the word-sense, the assumption that the 
cause is but a single cognition of the final letter, as associated 
with the residual impressions of each earlier letter. 

LX. Now, the cognition in dispute is not single, because 
of being generated by different causes, like the cognitions of 
colour and taste : if this be said, no because of inconclusive- 
ness (of the probans) in the case of inference and recognition. 
In both cases, there is admitted but a single valid cognition 
in each, pregnant with memory. And the causes of inference 
are. residual impression of the pervasion and the perception 
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of the probans ; for recognition, however, they are sense- 
contact and residual impression. Nor may it be said that for 
inference the causes are memory of pervasion and the per- 
ception of the prohans, not residual impression, because of the 
impossibility of simultaneity for two cognitions. Though 
there is not this defect in memory being a cause of recogni- 
tion, yet the calling op of residual impression has necessarily 
to be mentioned as the cause of memory. And thus that 
(recognition) being originated even by that (calling up of 
residual impressions), there is no instance of mere co-absence 
of memory (and its alleged effect) ; therefore and also because 
of prolixity, there is no causality for memory. Now the 
silver-cognition is not generated by many independent causes, 
since it is a cognition, like the cognition of pot ; if this be 
said, no ; for it may also be well said ‘ The silver-cognition is 
generated by the above-mentioned (causes), since it is different 
from valid cognition and memory, like recognition. ’ Nor 
may it be said that the silver-cognition is valid, since it is 
generated by a cause associated with a residual impression, 
like inference ; for there is the conditioning adjunct, namely, 
being an experience not generated by a defect. Now though 
there be no unintelligibility in respect of the cognition, illu- 
soriness in the case of the silver which is experienced as real 
is self-contradictory ; if this be said, not so ; for as in the 
case of the this-ness of nacre, it is of the reality of nacre alone 
that relation with silver is acknowledged. Then, in the case 
of that same relation, which is experienced as real, illusorinesa 
is self -contradictory ; if this be said, thus then, let there be 
three kinds of reality-^-the absolute reality of Brahman, the 
empirical reality conditioned by mays in the case of ether etc., 
and the merely apparent reality conditioned by nescience in 
the case of nacre-silver etc. Of these, in the case of the two 
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which are not absolutely real, illusoriness is not self'contra* 
dictory. Nor is the assumption of illpsoriness devoid of 
evidence ; for, there is recognition of illusoriness in respect 
of silver and its cognition, in the form ‘ The silver appeared 
only as illusory.’ 

LXI. Therefore, on our view, there is not, as on other 
views, conflict with experience or baseless assumption. On 
(the view of) non-apprehension, however, the nature of what 
is remembered, in respect of what is presented immediately, 
is self-contradictory. There have to be assumed many unseen 
things, such as two cognitions, the nature of memory in 
respect of immediate cognition of silver, and the loss of the 
conceit of remembrance. This (presence of defect) is to be 
similarly reasoned out suitably in the case of other views too. 
Therefore our view alone is to be supported, viz,, that the 
silver is but the product of maya, 

LXII. Now, silver, since it is removable by true cogni- 
tion, is the product of nescience, but not the product of maya. 
Nor is nescience but maya, since their difference is understood 
both from the definition and from what is well established. 
That which does not delude its locus and conforms to the 
desire of the agent is maya ; that, however, which is the reverse 
of this is nescience. Indeed, in ordinary experience, in 
respect of the elephant, horse, chariot etc., produced by maya, 
the word ‘ maya ’ alone is well established, not the word 
‘ nescience (avidya)« ’ 

LXIII. It is said (in reply). While being indetermin- 
able, to be the cause (a) of obstruction to the presentation of 
the true and (b) of the presentation of the erroneous, that is 
(present) without distinction in both. Nor may it be said 
that only a real thing like spells, drugs etc., is maya ,* for, 
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there is not the application of the word ‘maya’ in respect of 
that. Indeed, spectators call as ‘maya’ only the magical feat 
which is seen, not the spell etc-, which are unseen- As for 
the co-presence and co-absence of the spell, they are intelli- 
gible as efficient cause, like (the defects of) film in the eye etc. 
Truly, the indeterminable magical feat denoted by the word 
‘maya’, cannot have for material cause a real spell etc. There- 
fore there is to be assumed some beginningless, indetermin- 
able material cause, since if it had a beginning there is the 
contingence of infinite regress- And its being denoted by 
the word ‘maya’. is intelligible because of the non-difference 
between the material cause and its effect. 


LXIV. And thus, the same maya that is assumed as the 
material cause of the magical feat, may itself be the material 
cause of super-impositions like silver; let there not be a separate 
nescience ; for in ‘Know maya to be the primal cause there 
is iiruti declaration of its being the material cause of all. 
Therefore, because of parsimony, nescience is but maya. Nor 
in the case of maya is non-delusion of the locus invariable : 
for Visuu, in his incarnation as Rama, was deluded by the 
very maya located in himself- Nor in the case of nescience 
is there the invariability of deluding its own locus ; for he 
who sees the uprightness, even in the trees superimposed 
upside down in the midst of water, is not deluded. Now, 
here, because of the discrimination generated by the percept 
tion of the trees on the bank, there is non-delusion ; the 
nature of nescience, however, is to delude ; if this be said, 
then, even for him who performs the magic feat, there is non- 
delusion, because of his knowledge of the remedy (for the 
spell, drug etc-, used by him) ; but maya, by its own nature, 


« Svet., IV, 10. 
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is certainly what deludes, since delusion is seen in the 
spectators of the magical feat; if, however, they had knowledge 
of the remedy, they too would certainly not be deluded: 
hence not being the locus is not the determinant of delusion 
(by maya). Nor does maya conform to the desire of the agent; 
for there is independence for the agent only in respect of 
efficient causes, such as spells and drugs. And that kind of 
conformity to desire is seen even in nescience, since through 
placing the dnger on the eye-ball, there is the origination of 
the delusion of two moons- If it be said that with respect 
to the existence of nescience the agent does not function, that 
is common to the other too. And what is well established in 
the sastra also makes known their non-difference alone ; for 
in sruti texts like ‘Again, at the end, there is the removal of 
universal maya'-*’ the word ‘ maya ’ is applied to nescience 
that is removable by right knowledge ; in the smrti ‘ That* 
on whose entry into the heart, the yogin crosses over the 
extensive nescience, m-aya, obeisance to that immeasurable one 
who is of tbe nature of knowledge,’ the oneness of maya and 
nescience is mentioned expressly. As for what is well esta- 
blished in ordinary experience, that is intelligible because of 
difference due to adjuncts, even in respect of one and tbe same 
thing. In the form in which it generates projections or in 
the form in which it conforms to desire, there is empirical 
usage as ‘m-aya’ ; in the form in which it obscures or in the 
form in which it is independent there is empirical usage as 
‘nescience’. Therefore, silver being a product of maya is 
intelligible. 

LXV. Now, why this truble ? Let the silver even as it 
appears be but absolutely real. If this be said, no. In that 

2 Svet , 1, 10. 
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case, like the pot, it would be apprehended even by those free 
from defect. If defect be a cause even in respect of the appre- 
hension of the absolutely real, nothing would be cognised by 
those without defect ; if (it be) the product of maya, that 
defect itself would regulate (the cognition). What is in 
^ dispute is the object of apprehension for all, since it is present 
in the this-element of nacre, like whiteness ; if this be said, 
no ; because there is the conditioning adjunct, viz-, presence 
in the this-element alone. The illusory silver, however, is 
superimposed on intelligence which is manifested by defect- 
generated cognition and defined by the this-element of nacre ; 
therefore it is not apprehended by those without defect. 
Truly, the cognition of one is not perceived by another person. 
If, then again, he who maintains absolute reality, somehow 
mentions a seen regulative principle, even thus, how can 
we get over the sublating perception ‘This is not silver,’ 
which makes known the non-existence of silver in all three 
times, in the locus where it was cognised ? On the view of 
illusoriness, however, this (sublating cognition) is but helpful; 
for the definition of illusoriness is only to be the counter- 
correlate of absolute non-existence in the locus where it has 
been cognised. That this negation does not have illusory 
silver for its sphere has been explained even higher up’, on 
the basis of the recognitive cognition * It appeared only as 
illusory. * On the views of apprehension otherwise and self- 
apprehension, there would be the reflection in the form ‘ This 
is not silver, but that’ or ‘cognition (is silver)’, not in the 
form ‘only as illusory.* Therefore, because of non-appre- 
hension by those without defect and because of the sublation 
and (consequent) reflection, the illusoriness alone of silver 
stands to reason, not its reality* 
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LXVI. Now, what is this which is called sublation, on 
the strength of which there is the ascertainment of the 
illusoriness? Is it (1) in the case of him who seeks one thing 
the arrest of his appetition in respect of another, or (2) the 
destruction of the capacity for that appetition, or (3) the 
discrimination of what has been cognised as non-discriminated, 
or (4) the cognition of reciprocal non-existence in respect of 
what has been cognised in a relation of identity, or (5) the 
destruction of erroneous cognition, or (6) the destruction of 
its content, or (7) the destruction of defect etc ? (1) Not the 

first ; for, there being no appetition for him who is non- 
attached, there is the contingence of the non-existence of 
sublation (for him). If then sublation be the arrest of only 
such appetition as is preceded by desire, even then, when, for 
him, who, having seen the water of the mirage at a distance, 
is appetent (towards it), there is desistence through seeing 
snakes, thieves, etc., on the way, there is the contingence of 
sublation. Nor does sublation exist there, since the cognition 
of water is not removed. (2) Not the second; for, the capacity 
is not destroyed, delusive appetition in respect of that same 
nacre being possible at some other time, (3) Even on the third, 
is it that when things are apprehended, difference, being an 
attribute, is apprehended later, or is it apprehended even then, 
being of the very nature of the thing ? On the first, in every 
case of cognition of things whose content is undiscriminated, 
the cognition of difference would be asublator. On the second, 
when the thing is apprehended, there w^ould be no non-discrimi- 
nation anywhere. (4) On the fourth too, whether in the view of 
absolute difference or difference cum non-difference, the cog- 
nition of difference in ‘ whiteness of the pot * coming after 
first cognising identity in ‘the pot is white* would be a 
sublation. (5) Not the fifth ; for, cognition, which is momen- 
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tary> is destroyed of itself. (6, 7) Nor thesixtb^ nor the seventh, 
for, in the case of content and defect, which are things, des* 
traction by knowledge is impossible. Nor can sublation itself 
be denied, since it is well established in ordinary experience. 
Therefore we do not see (what) sublation (is). 

LXVII. It is said (in reply)- Sublation is the removal 
of nescience, together with its own product present or past, 
by true knowledge ; for sublation is well established in that 
kind of removal of non-knowledge. Now, this being the case, 
the nacre-cognition itself, being that which removes the 
illusory silver and its material cause, would be the sublator. 
It is truly so ; this is the secret ; yet, since in the case of him 
who is appetent through the cognition of the silver as real, it 
destroys the appetite through the knowledge of its (the 
thing’s) non-existence, even the cognition ‘this is not silver* 
is spoken of as the sublator. Therefore, because of sublation, 
there is the ascertainment of illusoriness- 

LXVIII. Now let it thus be that the cognition of 
illusory silver is a delusion. The cognition of dream objects, 
however, is not valid, because of being sublated ; nor is it 
memory, because of being immediate; nor is it a delusion, 
because of the non-existence of its characteristic. For, of 
delusion, being generated by the three (above said) causes is 
the external characterisfic^. That, indeed does not exist in 
dream ; for, though there exist the defect called sleep and 
the residual impression called up by unseen potency, there is 
non-existence of the third (cause), sense-contact. Nor is the 

- Tatastha-lak^ana, is distinct from the essential constitution of the thi ng 
known, but is yet the means of knowing it : it is thus external ; it is 
contrasted with svarQpa-laksana, the characteristic of the essential constitu- 
tion of the thing ; thus creating the world etc., is the tatastha-laksa];La of 
God, while rej^lity, knowledge, bliss arc his svarQpa-lak^ana, * 
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essential contracteristic, of the form of the appearance of 
something somewhere else, possible here ; because of the non- 
existence of the substrate mentioned as ‘somewhere else.’ 
Therefore, on your view, what is the explanation of dream 
cognition ? 

LXIX. It is said (in reply). Sense-contact, indeed, 
is that which in waking originates the psychosis of the 
internal organ whose sphere is the this-eleriient of external 
nacre etc.; for> the internal organ has no independence out* 
side the body; in dream, however, the internal organ, since 
it is independent within the body, may be active of itself ; 
hence there is no need for sense-contact. Therefore both 
in waking and in dream the psychosis of the internal organ 
is alone the third cause. And the substrate too in every case 
is but intelligence defined by the psychosis. As for the this- 
element of nacre etc., that is the generator only of the contact 
with the sense of sight etc.; for, otherwise there is non- 
origination of sense-contact for the contentless. The designa- 
tion of that (this-element) as substrate is, however, figurative; 
for it is the adjunct defining the substrate-intelligence- 
Therefore, just as in waking, nescience, which is present in 
intelligence manifested by the psychosis generated by sense- 
contact and defined by the this-element of nacre, is transformed 
in the form of silver, similarly, in dream too, nescience^ 
which is present in intelligence manifested in the psychosis of 
the internal organ within the body when affected by defects 
like sleep, and is defined by the psychosis, may, as associated 
with the^ residual impressions with diverse contents called up 
by unseen potency, transform itself into the (dream) world. 

LXX. Now, if for the dream-delusion the intelligence 
of .the self be the si^bstrate, then, through apposition with 
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the superimposed, as in ‘This is silver', ‘This is a snake,* it 
would be cognised in the form T am blue,* am yellow*; 
but not (in the form) ‘This is blue* etc., through relation to 
the space in front. If, then, that space too be superimposed 
on intelligence, then, even within (the body) there would be 
also the presentation T am space*. If then you think 
‘ This which is said is very trivial ; since even in waking, 
intelligence alone is substrate, why do you not question in 
regard to that? *, then, let there be the question with regard 
to that too. 

LXXI. To this we say : is the cognition within deduced 
through apposition with egoity defined by the body, or 
though apposition with intelligence? Not the first; for, 
egoity is not the substrate. Not the second, since that is a 
contingence of the acceptable. Otherwise there would be no 
manifestation of what are superimposed, which are of them- 
selves non-intelligent. Since the designation as ‘I* is, 
however, caused by egoity, that does not arise here, in bare 
intelligence. Now., even pot etc., appear like nacre-silver, 
only as in apposition with manifestation. If this is so, they 
too may be superimposed even on intelligence. Nor may it be 
said that the manifestation of pot etc., is generated by a 
pramSna (i. e., a psychosis) and is not of the nature of the 
self. The object defined intelligence which is in dispute is 
not in reality different from egoity-defined-intelligence, since 
the difference is such as cannot be distinguished without 
reference to external adjuncts, just like pot-ether from 
ether at large. And this being the case, when, having made 
a distinction of "Within and without in relatjon to the body, 
there is the empirical usage of self and not-self as ‘I * and 
*not-I* it is to be understood to have egoity for adjunct. 
And the pervasion of within and without even by one and 
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the same intelligence is intelligible because of infinitude* 
Intelligence indeed is not of the size of an atom, since it is 
cognized as pervading the body. Nor, in the case of the 
partless, is a medium size intelligible, except through an 
adjunct. Therefore, the empirical usage of waking, though 
imagined to be absolutely real, is superimposed on the 
omni-present intelligence as substrate; what need then to 
say that dream is superimposed thereon ? 

LXXII. Now in ‘Contemplate the name as Brahman’’^ 
etc., the superimposition of the imagination of Brahman on 
name etc., is enjoined ; how is there delusion here without 
a defect in the cause? Tf this be asked, not so. There 
indeed only an act of the mind is enjoinedi not delusive cog- 
nition ; for, what is not dependent on a person (i. e. cognition) 
cannot be enjoined. Nor may it be said that since remember- 
ing gods and forgetting naked women are under the control 
of desire; cognition is certainly dependent on the person ; 
for, there too, it must be acknowledged that the person’s 
freedom is in respect of bringing about mental concentration, 
the cause of memory, and in respect of engaging in some 
other object, the cause of forgetfulness, not (directly) in 
respect of the remembrance and the forgetfulness. Otherwise, 
without ever fresh repetition, a person would sometimes 
recollect quickly at will the Veda etc., once studied ; and he 
would forget even immediately the death of a son etc. 
Therefore, since delusion cannot be enjoined, the generation 
of delusion by the three causes is not inconstant. 

LXXIII. As for its form of being ‘the appearance of 
the nature of something somewhere else,’ there is no dispute 
for any one ; for, even by him who maintains non-apprehen- 

iChand,, VII, 1, 6. 
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sion, in order that there may result the empirical usage of 
relatedness, there must necessarily be acknowledged a mental 
cognition of relation or a conceit of relation. As for the 
others, though they dispute about the nature, and the parti- 
cular spatial and temporal properties of the substrate and the 
superimposed, they do not dispute about the aforesaid nature 
of delusion. 


LXXIV. Now, he who maintains nullity, saying that in 
the nullity itself there is the delusion of silver etc., on the 
strength of error (saipvvti), does not tolerate the real sub- 
strate mentioned as ‘somewhere else-’ Nor is there the impossi- 
bility of substrateless delusion ; for> even on your view, there 
is this nature for delusions like kesopdraka^ and the fata 
morgana. Nor is limitless sublation impossible ; for, there 
is that nature for such a sublating statement of a trustworthy 
person, as 'not snake-* 

LXXV(a). This is not sound; for the rays of light from 
the eyes which are massed up when the finger tip is pressed 
on the corner of the eye are the substrate of the kesopdraka ; 
and ether is the substrate of the fata morgana\ otherwise 
there is the contingence of even the knowledge of nullity 
being delusive ; and if that be so, nullity would not be 
established; and if the delusions of cognition and object of 
cognition be each the substrate of the other, there is reciprocal 
dependence since the substrate is what exists earlier ; even if, 
on the analogy of the seed and the sprout, a succession be 
admitted between particular cognitions and objects of cogni- 
tion, there should be admitted something permanent persisting 
though the succession of cognitions and objects of cognition, 

1 Keaoudraka is the appearance of a bright woolly mass when the closed ey6 
is pressed with the finger tip. 
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like the soil persistent in the succession of seed and sprout; 
or if that be not admitted, there is in the assumption of the 
unseen, the contingence of a blind succession (a chain of blind 
leading the blind); even such a sublating statement of a trust- 
'worthy person, as ‘not snake’ has a limit as leading up to 
(the cognition) ‘but a rope’; even in sublation of the form 
‘There is nothing at all here; in vain do you fear,’ the space 
in front mentioned as ‘here’ is itself the limit; even in such 
sublation as ‘The pradbana said by others (the opponents) to 
be the cause of the world does not exist’ the limit is that 
which is accepted (by both), viz., the cause in general of the 
world. Even where, as in the maya-produced elephant, horse, 
chariot etc., or elewhere, you suspect substrateless delusion 
and limitless sublation, there too, the witness-intelligence, 
which establishes the delusion and the sublation, may itself 
be the substrate and the limit. Nor is that too sublated ; 
for, there is nothing to establish that sublation, everything 
else being non-intelligent. 

LXXV(b). Nor is nullity the substrate ; for, there is no 
persistence (of it), among the superimposed. Or if there were, 
it would be cognised at the time of delusion, as ‘Nullity is 
silver,’ not as ‘This is silver.’ If it be said that what is 
cognised as ‘this’ is itself nullity, then the dispute is as to 
the name alone, 

LXXVfc). Nor can nullity be the limit, since that is not 
cognised in any sublation. Or if it be cognised, intelligence 
alone would be called by the name ‘nullity.’ 


LXXV(d). Nor can nullity be the superimposed: for, if 
that be the case, there is the contingence of the non-existencc 
of immediacy for the superimposed. If then this be certainly 
acceptable to him who maintains nullity (and) desires to 
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refute all appearance, then, that refutation too would not 
appear. Now, by you too is held the nullity of the super- 
imposed;, if this be said, no; for, in order that there may 
be established counter-correlateness of subjation, there is 
admitted, at the time of its cognition, difference from the real 
and, the unreal* Subsequent to sublation, however, there 
is certainly nullity ; for in respect of the nullity of what has 
perished there is no dispute for anyone. 

LXXVL As for those who acknowledge reality else- 
where for the sublated silver etc*,, for them, is it the sublating 
cognition itself that indicates that (reality), or is it the un- 
intelligibility of sublation here ? Not the first ; for it is not 
cognised by the sense of sight that ‘This is not silver, but 
(what is) in another place or in the cognition.* Even by the 
statement of a trustworthy person, it is only the (above) 
mentioned non-existence of silver that is understood, not the 
reality elsewhere mentioned by you. And the unintelligi- 
bility of sublation here is not established for the disputants ; 
because, for relation in the (view of) apprehension otherwise, 
and externality in the (view of) self-apprehension, there is 
acknowledged sublation here, even without their reality else- 
where. Even by him who maintains non-apprehension, in 
respect of the illusory cognition whose object is silver in nacre 
and which is established for the opponent, denial is made here 
even without acknowledging the reality elsewhere. Nor is it 
established in ordinary experience ; for in the case of a pot 
broken here, there is negation even without (its) reality else- 
where. Then, even as in the case of the pot, let there be 
reality there, through difference in the time ; if this be said, 
no ; for, negation does not exist here as conditioned by a 
particular time; as in ‘Formerly there was a pot here, but 

12 
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not now.’ And the unconditioned negation here is intelligi- 
ble, because of the nullity of absolutely real silver here in 
all three times- And that nullity is understood from the 
subsequent reflection, ‘The illusory silver alone appeared’ ; 
otherwise it would be reflected on in the form ‘ Tne real alone 
appeared.’ As for the cognition at the time of delusion, 
that is certainly intelligible even with illusory silver alone. 
And that illusory silver together with its material cause is 
sublated by true knowledge of nacre. Nor is it possible 
even to suspect for this sublating cognition the capacity to 
establish the reality of silver elsewhere- Therefore, though 
subsequent to sublation there be but nullity of the super- 
imposed, prior (to that), there must be admitted, even by 
him who maintaips nullity, the presentation of an illusory 
object on a real substrate- 

A 

LXXVIIfa). Now, in ‘ This is silver, There are two 
moons’ etc-, let there be delusion, defined by the external 
characteristic of being generated by the three-fold cause — 
the cognition of the substrate, residual impression, defect, 
and by the essential characteristic — the presentation of an 
illusory nature in the case of a real substrate ; in the case 
of the self, however, how can delusion of the form of egoity 
etc-, or delusion of difference in the form of the jiva and 
Brahman and in the form of many jivas, fit in, the charac- 
teristic being impossible ? Tt is thus- Defect is of three 
kinds : similarity etc-, present in the object, obscuring film 
etc-, present in the instrument, and attachment etc-, present 
in the seer. And here, the self itself is in the position of 
(all) the three called object, instrument and seer, since every- 
thing else belongs to the side of the superimposed. Nor 
in the case of the non-dual self of undefiled nature, are the 
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said defects possible, whether ah extra or intrinsically. 
Even if somehow there be the possibility of the non-real 
defect called nescience, the superimposed presentation of 
egoity etc., is not generated by the three-fold cause; for, 
it is of the nature of the eternal intelligence of the self. 
Though even the manifestation of nacre-silver etc., is but 
intelligence, yet for that, which is adjunct-conditioned, a 
figurative origination is possible ; here, however, even the 
(conditioning) adjunct is only on the side of the superim- 
posed ; then, how can there be origination for the uncon- 
ditioned? Therefore the external characteristic does not 
exist. 


LXXVII(b)- Similarly, ^he other too certainly does not 
exist ; for, though real, it is not possible (for the self) to 
be the substrate. The substrate indeed is that which is 
apprehended in its generality, (but) not apprehended in its 
particularity ; the self, however, which has neither genera- 
lity nor particularity, how can it be the substrate ? The 
self is the substrate, since it is real, like nacre etc. ; if this 
be said, no; for being manifested by another is the adjunct. 
Then let us, even in conformity with the secret (truth) 
of the final position, infer thus^ : the self is the substrate, 
since it is of the nature of intelligence, like thfe nacre-defined 
intelligence. Not so ; though apprehension in its genera- 
lity and non-apprehension in its particularity are possible 
in the case of that intelligence which has parts as defined 
by the this-element and the nacre-element, that is not possi- 
ble in the case of the partless self. Even the partless, 
like ether, is not manifest in its entirety ; if this be said, no ; 
for, of the self-luminous, there is manifestation to the full 

*Tbibaut takes Bidhania-rahasya to be the name of a work, 
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extent of its reality; And selMaminosity is established by 
such 4rati texts as ‘Here this self is self-luminious’^ ‘The 
sdf alone is its light ’ etc. ^ 

LXXVII(c). Now, here, by the word ‘ light ’ is the 
quality of luminosity alone denoted, or the substance that 
is its locus ? Not the first ; for there is the contingence of 
the nature of a quality for the self, denoted by the word 
‘light’; on the second, even if cognition, called the quality 
of luminosity, be generated, the 4ruti declaration of lumino- 
sity in the case of the self would not be contradicted : there- 
fore there is not manifestation of the self to the full extent 
of its reality. If this be said, not so; for, this alone is in- 
tended by the 4ruti that the word ‘ light ’ denotes mere 
intelligence and that the self is of that nature ; for otherwise 
there is the futility of the qualification ‘self’ and of the word 
‘alone’. It is thus. Is it that there being the contingence 
of the difference of the apprehending cognition from the 
apprehended, in the self too, as in pot etc., there are the two 
qualifications in the two texts, in order to exclude that 
(contingence) ? Or is it to exclude for the generator cf 
cognition (its) difference (from the selO ? Op the former, 
sruti culminates in the oneness of apprehender and appre- 
hended, the self and the cognition thereof- If it be said 
that in tliis case, there would result attribute-ness for the 
self and snbstance-ness for cognition, indeed let that result; 
for the nomenclature of substance etc., adopted by the 
Logicians, does not produce conflict in respect of things. 
Not ihe second ; for there is the contingence of the aban- 
donment of what is expressly stated and the assumption of 

>BTh., IV, iiCs* 14 
IV, Hi, 6 
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vhat is not stated. The assumption is indeed made by yon 
in the form ‘ It itself originates cognition, the self itself 
originates cognition, there is no other generator’ ; and it is 
declared not thus but as ‘self-luminous’, ‘ the self itself is 
light. ’ Therefore it is only seen that there is no other light* 
Nor may it be said that because of its being required, even 
the generator has certainly to be set out ; for eternal know- 
ledge has no need of that (generator). The knowledge in dispute 
is originated, since it is cognition, like the cognition of pot 
etc. ; if it be said that it (origination) is thus inferred, no ; 
for the example is non-established in the system of the 
Vedantins ; for, even in the cognition of pot etc., the ele- 
ment of manifestation is of the nature of eternal intelligence, 
while the element of psychosis of the internal organ is (of 
the nature of) nescience, and the usage of ‘cognition’ in respect 
of that is hgurative- Nor is this an inference from co-ab- 
sence (alone), since there exist subjects of the same class* 
Though in other systems (than that of the Vedantins), the 
pot-cognition is an (established) example, even then it is not 
intelligible* It is thus* This cognition located in the self, 
is it acknowledged to be some substance possessing the qua- 
lity of brightness, or merely the quality of brightness ? On 
the first, since the substance, cognition, is itself luminous 
through possessing the quality of brightness, there would 
not exist for the self the Sruti-declared luminosity. Even on 
the second, is it that there is origination of the quality, cog- 
nition, together with the substance that is 'the substrate, or 
of the cognition alone? Not the first, since the self-substance 
is eternal. Not the second ; the cognition in dispute does 
not arise in the locus of its substance, in the absence of the 
origination of the substance, since it is the quality of 
brightness, like the brightness of a lamp. For in that 
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(example), the brightness of the lamp arises only together 
with the substance, lamp, but not in its absence ; hence 
there is no lack of probandum (in the example). And in 
the case of the mirror etc-, it is of the brightness already 
existent that there is manifestation, not origination, by 
rubbing; hence there is no inconclusiveness (of the pTobdns)- 
Nor may inconstancy be suspected in respect of the bright- 
ness of the internal organ; for on the view of transformation 
(of cause into effect), it is of the substance itself, the internal 
organ possessing brightness, that there is origination in 
the form of the pot-cognition etc. As for the view of (abso- 
lute) creation (of the effect), brightness is not a quality of 
the internal organ (on that view). Therefore, an originator 
not being required for cognition which is not originated, 
the self itself is light, but there is no light other than the 
self; this alone is the intention of the 6ruti. And the lumi- 
nosity intended here is but of the nature of intelligence, 
not of the nature of illumining the inert; this is understood 
from other §ruti texts like ‘ Brahman is consciousness (praj- 

fiana)’.^ If it be said that by the! word prajnana here, cog- 
nisership is mentioned, no ; for there is conflict with the 
well-known sense of the abstract noun- If it be said that 
cognisership results on the analysis (of the supposed com- 
pound word, prajnana) into ‘his is superior knowledge , even 
thus there is prolixity, in assuming the origination of cog- 
nition for the self at every instant; and when that is not 
assumed, the self would not be manifest and the self is mani- 
fest constantly. Therefore, in the case of the self, which 
is of the nature of self-luminous intelligence, there should 
certainly be admitted manifestation to the full extent of its 
reality. 
lAit. Up., Ill, 8 
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LXXVII(d). Now the self’s possession of unapprehended 
particularity is established in experience, since the Brahman- 
form (of the self) is not apprehended ; if this be said, no. 
Is the jiva different or non-different from Brahman ? If 
different, non-manifestation and error would exist only in 
Brahman, the substrate, not in the jiva. And non-difference is 
devoid of evidence- If then this be the evidence, viz-, (this in- 
ference) “Texts like ‘This self is Brahman’^ refer to an impar- 
tite sense, since while referring to bare substance devoid 
of the relation of cause and effect, there is an appositional 
relation, like the sentence ‘This is that Devadatta’,’’ then, be- 
cause of conflict with the luminosity of knowledge and 
because of the non-existence of difference between locus and 
content, there is no non-cognisedness for Brahman- Thus, 
therefore, on that which is not the substrate, i. e., the fllaw- 
less self, there is no superimposition of egoity etc. 

LXXVIII. To this it is said (in reply). Even in the non- 
dual, flawless self, there exists the defect which is called 
nescience and is of the nature of the non-real ; this is under- 
stood from sruti and through presumption from what is 
heard (in sruti)- 6ruti, in the words ‘Just as those who 
do not know the land, though repeatedly passing over the 
hidden treasure of gold, do not attain it, even so all these 
people go to Brahma-loka day after day, but do not attain it, 
being obstructed by the non-real (nescience)’ ^ shows that 
for all people at the time of sleep there is non-manifestation 
of Brahman-intelligence, because of (their) being veiled by 
nescience which is of the nature of the non-real- And it 
has been established in the discussion of obscuration that 


»Brh., n, 6,9 
sObftnd., VIII, 8, 8 
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that veil of nescience is other than illusory cognition, its 
residual impression, non-existence of cognition, or karma, 
and is of an illusory nature. And even presumption from 
what is heard postulates that because of the sruti declaration 
of the removal of bondage through Brahman-knowledge, 
there is in (respect of) Brahman earlier non-knowledge, the 
defect that causes the bondage of superimposition. Nor may 
it be said that nescience being thus known through a 
pramaua, there should be reality (for it); for the pramaua is 
mentioned only to refute the position of those who contend 
that there is nothing called nescience, which is indetermi- 
nable and of the nature of an existent. As for the existence of 
nescience that is established only by the witness-intelligence. 

LXXIX(a). As for what was said, that on the view of 
non-difference of the jiva from Brahman, there is no non- 
cognisedness for Brahman, what is it that is intended here? 
(1) Is it that nescience, which requires the difference of locus 
and content, does nob relate to one (alone) ? (2) Or is it that 

while so relating it conflicts with oneness of its own locus ? 

(3) Or is it that in the case of what is of the nature of lumi- 
nosity, its being the locus of nescience is self-contradictory ? 

(4) Or is it that if Brahman be the locus of nescience there 
is abandonment of omniscience etc. ? 

LXXIX(b). Not the first ; the nescience in dispute does 
not require the difference of locus from content, since it is 
not of the nature of an act, like pot etc. ; similarly, what is 
in dispute resides in one thing alone and obscures it too» 
since it is an abscuring agent, like the darkness present in 
a room ; thus, even without depending on (the alleged) 
difference, there is establishment of the two-fold relation even 
in respect of one and the same. Now> like knowledgei 
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nescience too certainly requires the difference of locus from 
content ; for, like * I know this ’ there is empirical usage of 
the form ‘I do not know this\ Not so ; for, it is cognised so, 
merely in dependence on the word ‘ajnana’ which denotes the 
exclusion of knowledge dependent on the two (locus and 
content) ; for in the empirical usage of words like ‘ mSya’ 
this (implied difference) is non-existent. This is just like 
the ‘being at rest*, which though not dependent on an 
object (i. e., intransitive), yet when signified by the word 
‘agamana (non-moving)’, comes to depend on an object (be 
transitive), as it were, in the form ‘ whose non-moving and 
towards what object’. 


LXXIX(c). Not the second ; what is in dispute does not 
conflict with the oneness of its own locus, since it is an 
obscuring agent, like darkness- 

LXXIX(d). Not the third. The conflict in what is of 
the nature of luminosity being the locus of nescience, is it 
(a) experienced, or (b) inferred ? (a) Not the first; for, in 

the witness intelligence that establishes nescience, there is 
experienced in the form ‘I am ignorant’, only its being the 
locus of nescience. (b) How is there inference either ? 
(i) Is it (in the form) ‘ the self is not the locus of nescience, 
since it is manifest, like the pot existing in front’ ? (ii) Or 
is it (in the form) ‘The self is of a nature opposed to nescience, 
because of luminosity, like a psychosis of the internal organ *? 
(iii) Or else, is it (of the form) ‘The self is opposed to con- 
junction with nescience, since it is self-luminous, like the 
consciousness (samvedana) recognised by Prabhakaras ’ ? 
(i) Not the first, since its content is sublated. For even by 
others (the opponents) it has to be admitted that, even 
when the self is being manifested by originated cognitions, 
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it is the locus of nescience; for, otherwise there is contin- 
gence of omniscience at the instant the self is manifested, 
(ii) Not the second ; for there is inconstancy in respect of 
the manifestation that manifests nescience. Nor may it be 
said that this itself is non-established ; for, even for others 
(the opponents), in the absence of cognition of what is 
acceptable to themselves as nescience, empirical usage in 
respect of that would be impossible* (iii) Not the third; 
for, there is no example, the self-luminous consciousness 
being itself the self. 

LXXIX(e). Nor is the fourth view(possible) that there 
is abandonment of Brahman’s omniscience etc. ; for it is 
possible to say that just as though there is oneness between 
the prototype and the reflection, there is not, through the 
darkness etc., superimposed on the reflection in an impure 
mirror, the abandonment of the fairness of the prototype, 
similarly, though the jiva be the locus of nescience, there 
is no abandonment of Brahman’s omniscience etc. 

LXXIX(f). Further, whatever is cited in order to deny 
nescience, whether it be oneness of the jiva and Brahman 
or self-luminosity or omniscience, every one of these will 
refute of nescience the nature of non*existence of apprehen- 
sion and will establish its nature as that of an existent ; 
for, in the absence of a veil of the nature of an existent, the 
non-manifestation of the existent omniscience etc., and of 
Brahman associated with these is unintelligible. Through the 
mere non-existence of apprehension, however, the non- 
manifestation only of what is different from the jiva, is non- 
intelligent and non-omniscient, viz., pot etc., is intelligible, 
(but) not of Brahman which is the reverse (of these). 
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liXXX(a)- Now by you who state that to the jiva belongs 
being the locus of nescience and to Brahman omniscience, 
there should certainly be stated distinction between the 
jIva and Brahman ; if this be said, is real distinction deduced 
or one produced by nescience ? In the first (case) too, is the 
distinction due to the definition made by the internal organ, 
or due to a natural difference, or else due to a natural relation 
of part and whole ? 


LXXX(b)> Not the first ; for, it is not possible for the 
internal organ which has a beginning to be that which 
defines what is beginningless. Nor is the internal organ too 
beginningless, because of its non-existence in sleep etc. If 
it be said to be present there too in a subtle state, what is it 
that is called the subtle condition ? Is it (1) the attainm ent 
of partlessness, or (2) merely the decrease of parts, or (3) per- 
sistence in the causal condition, or (4) being left over as a 
residual impression ? (1) Not the first : since for that which 

has parts, when there are no parts, existence (itself) is des- 
troyed. (2) Not the second ; for, because of the contingence 
of non-effectedne ss for the whole that is left over (on the 
decrease of the other parts), this (residuary internal organ) 
would not be destroyed at any time whatsoever ; or if (this 
residuary whole be) what is effected by the (original) whole, 
there is the contingence of empirical usage (in sleep) as in 
waking. (3) On the third (alternative) too, is it that the 
cause alone remains or the effect as well ? On the first there 
is the contingence of the non-existence of the interna) organ. 
On the second, there is the contingence of empirical usage 
(as in waking). (4) Nor the fourth; for residual impression 
not being the material cause of definition, there is the 
contingence of release for the jiva that is non-defined in 
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Bleep* If, then, it be said that what is defined is itself the 
material cause of definition, like the faggot (which is the 
material cause of the splitting), while the internal organ, 
like the hatchet, is but the efficient cause^ then definition 
is not established; for it is not possible for the partless 
intelligence to be really the material cause of a split, like 
a faggot. For us, however, nescience itself is the material 
cause of definition. Even the splitting into two, while 
being present in nescience alone, is merely super-imposed 
on the self. Even to the internal organ, the product of 
nescience, the property of defining the self belongs only 
through the channel of nescience, (but) not directly. Therefore 
there is no defect whatever. 

LXXX(c). Nor is the second view (possible, that the 
distinction is) due to difference ; for when the distinction 
between the jlva and Brahman results even from the ascer- 
tained capacity of nescience, there is no room for assuming 
difference- Nor may it be said that since nescience has to 
be demonstrated as belonging to the jiva and having Brahman 
for content, nescience, which is (thus) dependent on the 
distinction, is not the cause of the distinction ; for it is 
seen of the relation of substrate and counter-correlate that, 
though dependent on difference, it is yet the cause of diffe- 
rence. Otherwise, for you too, how can difference, which 
is dependent on distinction in the form ‘Brahman’s difference 
from the jiva,’ be the cause of the distinction ? Further, 
it has been explained higher up that nescience does not 
depend on distinction of locus and content* 

LXXX(d). Nor (is) the third (view possible); for, in the 
case of the partless, the relation of part and whole is not 
of itself possible. Therefore, what has to be deduced is only 
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a distinction produced by nescience ; and that is certainly 
acceptable. 

LXXXI. Though this nescience^ while being related 
to intelligence as a whole, distinguishes between jiva and 
Brahman, yet, neglecting the nature of Brahman and leaning 
to the side of the jiva alone, it originates transmigration ; 
this is just as a mirror etc., related to face in general, dis- 
tinguish between the prototype and the reflection, and 
produce something distinctive only on the side of the 
reflection. Now in the form ‘I am ignorant ’ nescience appe- 
ars as located in the self as qualified by egoity, but not as 
located in intelligence in general ; if this be said, not so. 
Just as in ‘ Iron burns there is the appearence of reciprocal 
relation because of the relation of combustion and iron to 
the single fire, similarly^ there is the presentation of appo- 
sition, merely because of the relation of nescience and the 
internal organ to the single self, but not because of the 
internal organ being the locus of nescience* Otherwise 
there would be reciprocal dependence, in that when there 
is relation to nescience there is establishment of the internal 
organ, and when there is qualification by the internal organ, 
there is relation to nescience* Nor is it that in the 
absence of the internal organ, the relation to nescience 
has not been seen, since this (relation) is admitted in sleep. 
If then it be said that, because of the unintelligibility of the 
unattached intelligence being a locus, location in the qualified 
is assumed, even then^ if the qualified be but the internal 
organ, intelligence and their relation, location in intslligence 
is difficult to avoid* If it be said that the qualified is cer- 
tainly other than theBe,^even thus, it does not belong to this, 
which is inert, to be the locus of ignorance ; for, otherwise. 
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there is the contiDgence of even delusion^ right knowledge 
and release being located in the inert, because of the rule of 
(their) having the same locus as ignorance. Nor does the 
real unattachedness of intelligence conflict with its assumptive 
property of being the locus. Therefore, nescience which is 
located in intelligence in general, is said to be located in the 
jiva, because of its leaning to the side of the jiva- 

LXXXII. As for Bhaskara who holds that the internal 
organ alone is the locus of ignorance, for him constant 
omniscience of the self(if admitted by him) is opposed to ex- 
perience. And if it is non-omniscient, then since at some time 
it does not know somethings nescience has certainly to be 
admitted in the self. If then you think that though non- 
apprehension and illusory cognition be located in the self, 
nescience, which is of the nature of an existent, is located 
in the internal organ, even then, if nescience be (merely) 
what is other than knowledge, that would be but the film 
(in the eye), jaundice etc. If then (nescience be) what is 
opposed to knowledge, that is not (so) ; for in the case of 
nescience located in the internal organ, opposition by know- 
ledge located in the self is not possible ; for, in respect of 
one and the same content, ignorance present in Yajuadatta 
is not removed by knowledge present in Devadatta. If it 
be said that though elsewhere there is no conflict between 
those which have different loci, ignorance present in the 
instrument conflicts with knowledge present in the agent, 
no (we reply) ; for by the knowledge present in Devadatta 
who makes the inference “ This YajBadatta is one who has 
an unseen potency (adrsta) the cause of the resolution of the 
internal organ, since his internal organ has been merged 
in sleep,'* the nescience present in the instrument of 
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the inference, vizo the sleeping Yajhadatta’s internal organ, 
is not removed. If it be said that there is certainly removal 
of what is present in the internal organ that is related to 
the cogniser, no ; for there is no evidence of nescience being 
present in the internal organ. If it be said (that the evidence 
is the inference) ‘ what is in dispute is present in the 
instrument, since it is a defect causing delusion, like the film 
(in the eye) etc.,* then there is the contingence (of nescience) 
in the sense of sight etc. If it be said that because of these 
having a beginning, there is unintclligibility of their being 
the locus of beginningless nescience, that holds equally of 
the internal organ too. If it be said that because of the 
resort to the doctrine of the pre-existence of the effect, the 
internal organ has no beginning, that holds equally even of 
the sense of sight etc. Therefore nescience is not located 
in the internal organ, but is located in the self. That has 
been stated by VisvarUpacarya, as preceded by (the statement 
of) the objection : 


‘ Now? how can nescience affect the self which is self- 
luminous, immutable and non-dual, any more than darkness 
(can affect) the sun ? Since nescience is well established, 
it cannot be denied ; and that (veiling by nescience) does not 
stand to reason in respect of the not self ; for without that 
(nescience) the not-self is not.*^ And of that nescience, 
causality in respect of the distinction of jiva from Brahman 
is declared in the (Visnu) purana : * When ignorance which 

generates distinction is completely destroyed, what will 
produce the non-real difference between the self and 
Brahman ? 

1 Bee I^ta-Siddhi Oh. I, p. 207. Of Vimuktatman, the author, the chronological 

limits are fixed between 850 and 1050 A.l). 

2 V^u-purfli^a, VI, 7, 94 
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LXXXIIL Even because of the beginninglessness of 
nescience, its causality in respect of the beginningless dis- 
tinction is uncontradicted. And the beginninglessness of 
nescience is declared in the smrti : ‘ Know both prakrti and 

puruea to be beginningless What ia called prakrti is 
maya, because of the sruti ‘ (Know) maya to be prakrti 
And we have stated the oneness of maya and nescience. 

LXXXIV. Now, though thus the self-luminous be the 
locus of nescience, its being the content of nescience is not 
possible, because of its being manifest constantly ; truly, in 
the case of a pot that is manifest, they do not speak of it as 
the content of ignorance in the form ‘ I do not know the 
pot’ ; if it be said that in ‘I do not know the sense stated by 
you’, it is only in the case of a sense which is manifest 
that there is the empirical usage of being the content of 
nescience as defining it, no ; for, even there, it is only the 
unknown special feature present in the thing, that is the 
content; if it be said that of what is unknown a cognition 
as what defines (nescience) does not stand to reason, thus 

then, even in ‘I do not know the sense stated by you ’ an 

* 

explanation has to be given by you yourself. 

LXXXV. It is said (in reply) : Truly, a thing that is 
revealed by a pramana is not a content of ignorance, since a 
pramSiUa is that which removes nescience. As for that, how- 
ever, which is known by the witness-perception, whether it 
be pot etc., or intelligence itself, in that being the content of 
nescience, there is no harm whatever. Truly, the witness- 
intelligence is not that which removes nescience, but on the 
contrary it is only what establishes that (nescience); otherwise 
»Bh. Gito, xm, 19 
a6vet., IV, 10, 
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how could this nescience, which is opposed to all evidences 
and reasonings, be established ? That has been said : ‘This 
here is a delusion, supportless and opposed to all reasoning ; it 
does not brook inquiry, just as darkness does not brook the 
sun’.^ And not brooking inquiry is but an ornament to 
nescience. That too has been said : ‘ This itself is the nescience- 
nature of nescience; the characteristic thereof is the incapacity 
to brook inquiry; else it would be reality’. Nor in the case 
of that whose beauty consists in not being (fit to be) inquired 
into, may there be suspected incapacity to obscure the self ; 
for it has been said ‘ Lo, nothing can surpass the impudence 
of nescience; paying no heed to the validly known and the 
real, it remains like the Supreme Self’.^ Even by him, who 
resorts to reasoning alone, experience cannot be denied; for 
reasoning rests on experience; otherwise, reasoning would 
be but baseless It is indeed experienced even in the case of 
the self-luminous enjoyer, that his difference from the aggre- 
gate of body etc., is certainly obscured by nescience. 

LXXXVI- Now in the cognition of the self as T’ the 
difference therefrom is also certainly cognised, since difference 
is of the nature of the thing. Nor may it be said that the 
difference is obscured by the illusory conceit of identity with 
the bj^dy, in the form ‘I am a man’; for the conceit of oneness 
being intelligible secondarily even in conformity with the 
cognition of difference, it is not possible to assume illusori- 
ness that is opposed to the cognition of difference. If 
because of being in apposition with the body, the cognition 
‘I’ could not apprehend the difference of the self from the 
body, then that (difference) would not be established at all, 
because of the absence of evidence ; for, even for revelation 
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and inference, validity is impossible when there is conflict 
with that (perception). Nor may it be said that there is no 
conflict, because of the illusoriness of the cognition ‘I*, as of 
the cognition of two moons etc-; for there is reciprocal 
dependence, in that when the validity of revelation and of in- 
ference is established there is the illusorincss of that (cog- 
nition), and that when there is the illusoriness of that, there 
is validity of the other (two). In the case of the cognition 
of the two moons etc., there is the establishment of illusori- 
ness, because of the quick sublation even prior to the con- 
sideration of the relative strength of the pramarias; here, 
however, because of no opposite (cognition) having arisen 
at the (time of the) consideration of the relative strength 
of the pramanas, the cognition ‘ I ’ is alone stronger ; hence 
difference from the body would not be established through 
revelation and inference opposed thereto. Therefore, diffe- 
rence from the body being established even by the cognition 
‘r, the conceit of being (endowed with a) human (body) is 
secondary, not illusory. 

LXXXVII(a). This is not sound. Does the cognition 
‘I ’ have for content the self as in reality different from the 
body, or as (different) in manifestation ? Not the first, for, the 
existence of difference in reality is not a cause (of secondary 
usage). Indeed in ‘Devadatta is a lion* etc., it is but the 
manifestation of difference that is seen to be the cause of 
secondary usage. Otherwise, even in ‘This is silver*, since 
there is difference in reality, the empirical usage would be 
but secondary, not delusive. Even on the second (alternative), 
is it that the cognition T’ makes manifest the difference even 
prior to inquiry, or subsequently ? Not the first, because of 
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thei futility of the 6astra which conducts the inquiry. Not 
the second, for, by analysis of what is established or non- 
established (it follows that) inquiry itself is that which makes 
the difference known. Now what is called inquiry is conside- 
ration of arguments ; argument indeed is not what indepen- 
dently generates knowledge; but while being what favours a 
pramSua, it helps to discriminate the self distinct (from the 
body etc.) as the content of the pramSua, the cognition 1’. 
Not so. Is it that argument controls a pramSna in respect 
of a particular content in the form ‘So much alone should be 
apprehended by you, neither more nor less*? Or is it that, 
in the case of a pramaua which has set out to apprehend a 
self-established content, it removes any obstacle that is 
contingent? Not the first; for, arguments being unsettled, 
owing to diversities of the human intellect, there is the 
contingence of prama^as having unsettled contents. Now^ 
that is a contingence of the acceptable, since if pramanas had 
invariable contents, difference of views among authors of 
sastras would be impossible ; if this be said, no ; for, where 
there is conflict it is admitted by all that one’s own view is 
alone authoritative, not another ; and if (pramauas) had no 
settled contents^ even the views of others would have to be 
respected as authoritative. Nor may it be said that there is 
control of prama^as by numerous weighty arguments (not 
by reasonings varying with each individual). Truly, not even 
a thousand arguments, though arising from the intellects of 
those versed in all sastras, would bring about sound as the 
content for the sense of sight or prevent its having colour 
as the content. 

LXXXVII(b). As for the second (alternative), is it that 
the difference of the self with the body etc., as coupter- 
correlate is £^lso (ih^ self-established content of the cognition 
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‘I’? Or (is it) the self alone ? On the first, there is the 
contingence of discriminative knowledge for the materialist 
and the worldly people. If then for them there is non- 
discrimination, because of the non-removal of obstacles 
through arguments found in the ^astras, even thus, by you 
who know the ^astra, it will never be possible to cognise or 
to say *I am different from the body etc- for, difference 
having been stated even with ‘ I ’ there is the contingence of 
‘am different from the body etc.’ being a repetition. If then 
the self alone is the content, then, let arguments remove 
with ease the obstacle contingent in the apprehension of the 
self by the cognition ‘ I but with this it is not possible 
to deny what is experienced, viz., that the cognition ‘ I ’ has 
the body etc., for content. 

LXXXVII(c). Now, thus, the cognition ‘I am a man’ 
would not be a delusion, since it apprehends its own content 
alone. Not so. Our distinction is not indeed that that which 
apprehends its own content is valid, while that which 
apprehends the content of another is invalid, but that that 
which apprehends the real is valid, while that which appre- 
hends the real and the unreal (together) is invalid- And since 
the cognition ‘ I ’ apprehends together as one the real self 
and the unreal body etc-, it is certainly a delusion. Nor may 
it be said that it is not a delusion, since, in respect of the 
self-luminous, partless self, there is no possibility of an aspect 
of unapprehended particularity. In respect of letters like ‘A’, 
which are partless and manifested in their entirety, the 
shortness, length etc., present in the audible sound (which 
manifests the letters), are superimposed ; nor are shortness 
etc.,' attributes of the letters, since by such recognition as 
‘This is that same letter A ’ the omnipresence of letters is 
nnders^opd; even for those who kuow the omnipresence of 
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letters, the delusion of shortness etc- does certainly persist, 
through the non-recollection of that argument (in support of 
omnipresence) ; similarly, even in the self, who can prevent 
the delusion of identity with the body etc., which is 
established in the experience (of all) from the infant to the 
learned man, and which is devoid of sublation in the absence 
of the ^Sistra-generated intuition of the truth, that Brahman 
is the self ? And the secondariness of the cognition ‘ 1 am a 
man ’ will be refuted later under the aphorism on harmonious 
synthesis- Thus, therefore, since the self though self-lumi- 
nous and partless is yet obscured by illusory conceit and not 
apprehended in its true nature as Brahman, there is, through 
difference of aspects, the possibility of apprehension of the 
general and non-apprehension of the particular ; hence its 
being the substrate (of nescience) is not contradicted. 

LXXXVlI(d). Therefore, there certainly does exist the 
essential characteristic, in that for the real substrate there is 
presentation of unity with an illusory object- Even the 
external characteristic of being generated by the three-fold 
cause can easily be shown, since in the self, which occupies 
the place of the three, the content, the instrument and the 
seer, the defect of nescience has been established, since the 
intelligence of the self is itself the pramSpa which apprehends 
the substrate, and since in the (stream of) beginningless 
transmigration the existence of residual impressions of prior 
superimprositions is easy (to admit). Though here the 
intelligence which manifests together the substrate and the 
super-imposed, the self and the not-self, is not originated in 
respect of its own nature, yet in the form in which it is 
associated with particular contents its origination is not 
contradicted. And this being the case, in the dehnition 
formerly stated, by the words ‘like memory’, origination by 
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the three-fold cause is intended to be stated. And the words 
‘ the presentation of one as of the nature of another * should 
be explained as ^the presentation of the real as in unity with 
the illusory.’ Therefore it is established that in respect 
of the, self the delusion of individuation etc., or the delusion 
of difference due to adjuncts, is certainly defined by the 
(stated) definition. 

LXXXVIII. Now how is superimposition possible in 
respect of the inner self? Everywhere indred it is seen of the 
substrate that it is the content of cognition by the same sense 
as what is superimposed. And that does not exist in the case 
of the self which is turned away from the cognition ‘ Thou 

LXXXIX. It is said (in reply). What is required in 
superimposition is only the presentation of the substrate and 
the superimposed as in union in a single cognition, (but) not 
that the substrate should be a content, since there is no 
instance of bare co-absence. And here there does exist the 
single cognition ‘I ’ which presents as a unity the self and 
the not-self. Though the self, because of not having parts 
and not being a content, is not the content of this cognition 
whether in part or in its own (full) nature, yet, like the 
mirror pregnant with the reflection of ether, the internal 
organ, superimposed on the self and pregnant with the reflec- 
tion of the self, appears in the form of the cognition ‘ I *. 
And as in ‘ This is silver ’ there is duality of form in the 
superimposition * I for, just as in ‘ The iron burns’ there is 
the presentation of the dual form of fire and iron in respect 
of what is qualified by capacity to burn, similarly even in 
‘I cognise*, there is presentation of the dual form of the self 
and the internal organ in respect of what is qualified by 
^Qgnisership. Of these^ the aspect which is experienced as 
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suffering, changing, inert or as different from the object> 
organs etc., is the internal organ ; the aspect which is 
experienced as the object of love, as immutable, as the witness, 
and as of the nature of the intelligence that recurs in the 
object, organs etc., is the self. Therefore the cognition 'I ’ is 
of the nature of the ‘this’ and ‘not-this’. 

XC(!i). Now, the follower of Prabhakara does not suffer 
this. It is thus. In ‘I know the pot’ the cognition, which is 
self-luminous, manifests pot etc., as content and the self as 
the locus. Therefore in the form ‘ I ’ the self alone appears ; 
there is no element of ‘ this ’ in it. Nor may it be said that 
just like the difference of capacity to burn from the iron-ball 
in (the cognition) ‘ The iron burns ’, there may be the 
difference of egoity from the cogniser in ‘I know’; for, just 
as the cold iron ball and an incendiary, of the nature of the 
flame of a lamp etc., are somewhere cognised as distinct, not 
thus is there cognised anywhere the distinction of egoity and 
the cogniser. Therefore egoity alone is the self ; and that is 
immediately experienced as the locus of cognition. 

XC(b). As for the folio w'er of the Safikhya who infers 
the self, in the form ‘ The reflection of intelligence in the 
inert internal organ must be preceded by a prototype of that 
nature, since it is a reflection, like the reflection of the face ’ 
and as for the others who similarly make inferences (of the self) 
in conformity with their own respective teachings, the self’s 
character, according to these, of always having to be inferred 
conflicts with the immediate presentation in the form ‘I’. If 
then the inferences be for the enlightenment of others, then, 
let them be so (they do not affect the Prabhakara’s position). 

XC(c). As for what is said by the Logicians about the 
self being mentally perceived, that is unsound, since there is 
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no evidenoe ; for the co-presence and co-absence of mind are 
otherwise accounted for even by the experience of the object ; 
and, when the self is established even by the relation of being 
the locus in respect of the experience of the object, there is 
prolixity in assuming another (mode of) cognition in respect 
of the self* 

XC(d). Now, let there then be (admitted) this view of 
the Bhattas, that the self is the object of cognition, since it is 
perceived, like a pot ; nor is there conflict between object- 
ness and agency ; for, there is made the distinction that to 
the substance-element belongs cognisedness and to the 
knowledge-element belongs cognisership ; nor is there conflict 
between the status of subsidiary and principal, for, it may 
easily be said that the cognised-element is the principal and 
the cogniser-element is the subsidiary. This does not stand 
to reason ; for, the substance-element which is non-intelligent 
cannot be of the nature of the self; if the knowledge-element 
itself be the object, the two afore-said conflicts are not sur- 
mounted. Nor is knowledge capable of transforming itself 
simultaneously into the cognised and the cogniser, since it has 
no parts ; even if somehow it be transformed like the pradhana 
etc., if the cogniser-part be not cognised as self-luminous and 
as the locus of cognition, there is the contingence of a con- 
trary conclusion ; if cognised as an object, there is the con- 
tingence of non-self-hood as for a pot* Therefore the self is 
perceived only as the locus of cognition; but pot etc*, are 
perceived as objects of cognition* 

XC(e). As for the Sautrantika who infers pot etc., (in 
this way) ‘ The presentation of the reflections of objects in 
cognitions is preceded by prototypes of that kind, since they 
are the presentation of something in what is not that, like 
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the reflection of the face in the mirror *, he is to be asked 
(this); in this inferential cognition do objects appear directly 
as objects, without being (presented as) reflections, or do they 
not ? On the first (alternative) the probans is inconclusive 
even in respect of this (inferential cognition). On the second, 
since there does not appear (in the inference) the thing 
premised) viz., the antecedence of the prototype, the inference 
does not arise at all. Therefore the experienced immediacy 
of objects is not to be denied. 

XC(f). As for what is declared by the Vijnanavadins; viz.> 
the immediacy of objects, only as being of the nature of 
cognitions, that is unsound; for, the immediacy is seen even 
of externality, which is not of the nature of cognition. If, 
that too were of the nature of cognition, there would be no 
sublation of it any more than of silver (on their view). 
Therefore, objects cognised, like the pot, are immediately 
experienced through being objects ; the cognition, however 
is immediately experienced through being self-luminous. 

XC(g). As for what the Logicians say, that cognition, 
which is inherent in the self conjoined to mind, is immediately 
experienced by another cognition (the anuvyavasSya) through 
the relation of inherence in the conjoined, and as for what 
the Bhattas say, that the cognition, which abides in the 
object and is called manifestedness (prakatya), is known by 
another through the relation of identity with the conjoined, 
both of these are unsound; for, in acknowledging of one 
cognition another cognition which has that for its sphere, 
there is the contingence of the simultaneous existence of two 
fruits. If it be said that the simultaneity of two fruits, 
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perishing and imperishable, is certainly acceptable^ even thus, 
if inherence in or identity with a thing in (sense) contact 
be the cause of (immediate) apprehension, then even for the 
transformation, taste etc*, present in the locus of the cogni- 
tion; there is the contingence of immediacy by the very cogni- 
tion that apprehends the (first) cognition. If then it 
be said that in the case of the transformation etc*, present 
in the self; and the taste etc*, present in the pot etc., there is 
no capacity for immediacy through the cognition, that makes 
known the (first) cognition, even thus, since for cognition 
in respect of its own existence there is not seen any separa- 
tion from luminosity, its being known by another, in the 
same way as pot etc., is not possible. Nor may it be said 
that for the manifestedness (prakatya), which arises in respect 
of pot etc*, from the self’s activity called pramana, there is 
the being known by another, as for the colour etc., present 
in the pot* What is this activity of the self, a motion or a 
transformation ? Not the first, since that is impossible in 
the case of the omnipresent. As for the second, like clay for 
the pot which is a transformation of clay, for the manifested- 
ness which is the fruit of transformation of the self, the self 
alone would be the locus (not the object as stated by the 
Bhattas). If it be said that like old age (resulting) for the 
body through the transformation whose fruit is greying in 
the haivy there is manifestedness in the object resulting from 
the transformation of the self, even thus, does intelligence 
consist in being the locus of manifestedness, or in being the 
generator of manifestedness, or in being the support of the 
activity called cognition; which generates that (prakatya) ? On 
the first, pot etc., would be intelligent beings* On the 
second again; the sense of sight etc., would similarly be 
intelligent beings* Not the third. The self being the 
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support of cognition should indeed be inferred by you in the 
form * The self possesses the activity of cognition, since it is 
related to the fruit generated by that (activity), just as 
Devadatta who is related to the satisfaction generated by 
eating possesses the activity of eating *; here the probans 
would be non-established, since for the self there is no relation 
to the fruit. If it be said that relation to fruit is cognised 
in the form ‘ The pot is experienced by me’, then in the 
view of you who say that the fruit is in the object alone, 
not in the self, conflict with cognition would have been 
brought about even by yourself. Therefore, neglecting the 
extremely defective views of the Logicians and the Bhattas, 
there should be supported the self-luminosity of cognition, 
which is the fruit of prama^a, the activity of the cogniser. 


XC(h). As for what is said by the Saugata that cognition 
itself is pramana and that itself is its fruit, there the conflict 
of activity in respect of itself is certainly clear. Though 
for the cognising self there is no activity whatever, yet the 
mere conjunction of the four, the self, the mind, the sense of 
sight and the object, while being of the form of the pramana, 
is figuratively spoken of as the activity of the cogniser. Nor 
when there is cognition which is non-inconstant, is it intelli- 
gible for abandonment, acceptance and indifference, which are 
inconstant, to be (spoken of as) the fruit of pramana. 

XC(i). Nor can the Vedanta view that the self is 
self-luminous stand to reason ; for when empirical usage 
results even with the selMuminosity of cognition, which is 
established for both disputants, there is prolixity in assuming 
that in respect of the self too. Therefore that which is held 
by the Prabhakara who maintains the immediate experience 
of the three aspects (triputi), viz., that in ‘I kpow the jar' 
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etc., the egoity, which shines as the locus of the self-luminous 
cognition of the object; like the wick as the locus of the flame, 
is but the self, but is not of the nature of the this-not-this, 
that alone is to be respected. 

XOI. To this it is said (in reply). When there is inquiry 
it culminates but in the non-self-hood of egoity, since the 
self is of the nature of experience. It is thus. This you have 
to be asked ; is the self alone the light of intelligence, or is 
experience too (that light), or experience alone? On the first, 
this experience which is an inert illuminant, does it manifest 
the universe while (itself) unmanifest, in the same way as the 
sense of sight etc.? Or is it a manifester of objects while 
being itself manifest; like light, without depending on some 
other light of the same class? Not the first, for the sense of 
sight generates experience which is other than itself, while 
experience is not thus. On the second, since there exists the 
characteristic of the light of intelligence, viz., manifestation 
without depending on an experience other than itself, ex- 
perience would certainly be the light of intelligence. Though 
the manifesting of pot etc., is common to experience, the 
sense of sight and light, yet since experience is opposed to 
ignorance of the object, it is the light of intelligence ; light, 
since it is opposed to the darkness present in the object, is the 
inert illuminant ; and the sense of sight, since it is directly 
instrumental to immediate experience, is the uncognised 
instrument; thus the disparity (among them) is certainly 
possible. 

XCII(a). Now, it does not stand to reason (to say) that 
to experience belongs, as to light, non-dependence on others 
of the same class, since light is manifested by the sense of 
sight which is of the same class ; if this be said, no, In 
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respect of light does the sense of sight remove darkness, or 
generate experience? Not the first, since light is free from 
darkness. Even on the second, light is manifested only by 
what is of a different class, viz., experience generated by the 
sense of sight. Therefore, in the case of experience, which 
like light is not dependent on others of the same class, its 
being the light of intelligence stands to reason, because of the 
contingence of the blindness (unconsciousness) of the world, 
if that (experience) be an inert illuminant* If it be said that 
the cognising intelligence itself makes manifest everything 
on the strength of inert experience, no. If inert experience 
be merely the cause of the relation of the self’s intelligence 
to objects, then this would be but a transformation of the 
intellect; thence, there is entry into the view of the Vedantins. 
If then it be the cause even of the luminosity of the self, 
that is unsound ; for, in the case of what is of the nature of 
intelligence^ manifestation in dependence on the inert is 
unintelligible. Let it then be a manifester of the object alone ; 
nor is there the contingence of the Vedanta view, since for 
the manifestation of the object, there is admitted as certainly 
separate from the self’s intelligence, another experience 
generated by the inert experience ; if this be said, then, there 
being a need for another experience even for this second 
experience, as that is also similarly inert, there would be 
infinite regress. 


XCII(b). Nor is the second alternative (possible) that 
both the self and experience are the light of intelligence, 
because of the contingence of their being established without 
the dependence of either on the other. And if that be the 
case with those two, whereby is there known the relation 
between cognition and the self? Neither of these knowing 
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the language of the other, the capacity to apprehend the 
relation is not possible for either- If then you think that 
the self does not shine of itself, since it is of the nature 
of intelligence, like another person’s consciousness, and that 
therefore the establishment of the self is dependent on 
experience, that is not (so) ; for there is the similar contin- 
gence in respect of experience too. If it be said that because 
of non-remoteness experience is self-luminous, then that is 
common to the self too, Therefore it follows that the self 
shines of itself, since, while being of the nature of intelligence, 
it is non-remote, like experience. 

XCII(c). Nor is the third alternative (possible) that 
experience alone is the light of intelligence ; for it has 
necessarily to be admitted that the self alone is the light of 
intelligence ; because there is non-difference of the self and 
experience. It is thus. The Logicians and the Prabhakaras 
say that this experience is a quality of the self. Since it is 
of the nature of the self, the Sahkhyas by presumption call 
it a substance. Similarly, since it is the fruit of an act of 
transformation, the Bhattas (call it) an act, with a view to 
declare the oneness of act and fruit. Of these (alternatives), 
if it be an act, like the act of going etc., luminosity and being 
the fruit would not stand to reason. Even if it be a subs- 
tance, if it be of atomic size, it would, like a glowworm, 
manifest only a limited part of the thing. If it be extensive 
in size, there is the contingence of the manifestation every- 
where even of the self, which is of the nature of that 
(experience). If then the self bs the locus of that, even thus, 
there is that same defect. If it be of medium size, then being 
dependent on the parts because of having parts, there would 
pot be dependence on the self. If then (it be said that) there 
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may be dependence on the self like the pot’s dependence on 
the surface of the ground, even thus, just as between the 
lamp-light and luminosity, non-difference alone should be 
acknowledged between the self and intelligence ; for like 'It 
is illumined by the lamp-light’ there is seen the empirical 
usage ‘It is known by me.’ If there were difference between 
the self and intelligence, this empirical usage would be figu- 
rative as in ‘It is illumined by a faggot.’ On the view of its being 
a quality, since as in the case of the brightness present in the 
lamp-light, origination is impossible in the absence of the 
origination of the locus; it is eternal ; consequently on the 
strength of its being non-inconstant in respect of the self, by 
presumption the self itself would be experience. How can 
the self whose establishment is dependent on experience be 
(itselO experience ? If this be asked, no : for, if it be so, there 
is the contingence of non-self-hood (for the self) as for a pot. 
Nor may it be said that because of the diversity of the experi- 
ences of blue, yellow etc., they cannot be of the nature of the 
self ; for difference is not cognised in the experiences in 
their own nature ; and for the assumption of difference, there 
is no evidence. Nor are origination and destruction grounds 
for the assumption of difference ; for these being preceded 
by the establishment of difference, there is reciprocal depen- 
dence. Now, in order that instruments like the sense of 
sight may be purposeful, there should be admitted the origi- 
nation of a subsequent cognition ; and similarly, in order to 
exclude simultaneity, the destruction of the earlier cognition 
has to be admitted ; if this be said, no ; for this being 
established even through the origination and destruction 
of the relation of one consciousness with several objects^ 
there is prolixity (in the assumption) of the origination and 
destruction of consciousness too. As for what the Saugatas 
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assume — that difference, even while existing in conscious- 
ness, is not manifested in the absence of an external cause, 
because of (the) similarity (of the cognitions) as of the 
(different successive) flames, — that does not stand to reason ; 
for though that be so in the case of the flames, as being 
cognised by another, there is no possibility of the non- 
manifestation of difference present in the self-luminous 
conciousness. Nor may there be cited as an example the non- 
manifestation of the true nature of the self-luminous Brahman; 
for obscuration there by nescience has been established by 
evidences- Therefore consciousness is one alone and begin- 
ningless. And its beginninglessness is because of its being 
devoid of prior non-existence. That has been said in the 
ISureivara-vU,rtika ; ‘For the reason that an effect is perceived 
by all to be preceded by prior non-existence, (consciousness 
is not an effect) ; since that (non-existence) too has consci- 
ousness for its witness, there is no prior non existence for 
consciousness.’* 

XCIII- Thus, therefore, because of the cternality of self- 
luminous experience, its being of the nature of the self is 
uncontradicted. And thus the self itself as conditioned by 
objects is spoken of as experience ; and when the adjuncts 
are not intended, (it is called) the self. This is just as for the 
trees themselves there is forest-ness through the condition of 
their existing in one place and tree-ness when this condition 
is not intended. And this being the case, how can he, who 
maintains the perception of the three aspects, declare the 
presentation of the self as the locus of experience? Or how 
can be bring about self-hood for inert egoity ? 


X Brh. V&rtika, 886* 
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XCIV, Now, in ‘I see the jar’ egoity is reflected on as 
the seer; and the seer is but the self; if this be said, noj 
because of the contingence of the presentation of the self 
only as ‘I’ even in sleep. Nor is it thus. Therefore, egoity 
is not the self, because of its non-presentation in sleep. (If) 
then (it be said) in sleep there is non-presentation of egoity 
though existent, because of the non-existence of the experi- 
ence of objects, that is not (so). Is it that experience itself 
is non-existent there? Or is there non-existence of 
association with objects? Not the first, because of the 
eternality of experience. Nor the second; for, association 
with objects is not a determinant in respect of the cognition 
of the self. If it be said that the seer-form of the self is 
egoity and that in the cognition of this (form) association 
with objects is a determinant, what is it that is called 
seer-ship ? Is it the manifestation of the seen, or is it being 
other than the seen, or is it being intelligence alone ? Of 
these, since the first and the second have to be established 
in dependence on the seen, and since in the case of seer-ship 
which is (thus) adventitious self-hood is impossible, egoity 
could not be the self. On the third, since objects are not 
required, egoity should be figured (even) in sleep. If it be 
said that^ there does exist the figuring of T* there, no. In 
that case, by him who has woken up, the egoity of sleep 
would also be remembered like the egoity of the previous 
day. Though there is no rule that whatever is experienced 
is certainly remembered, yet here too, when the self is 
remembered, how can egoity, which is of the nature of intelli- 
gence, not be remembered ? If it be said that eternal intelli- 
gence, which has the egoity of sleep for its sphere, being imperi- 
shable, there is no origination of residual impressions, and 
consequently no remembrance, then, in the same way> the 


16 
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egoity of the previous day would not be remembered. On 
our view, however, because of the non-eternality of the 
egoity-defined intelligence originated on the previous day, 
residual impressions being orginated (therefrom), the remem- 
brance thereof is nncontradicted. 

XOV- Now, even thus, the egoity of sleep too may be 
remembered by him who has woken up, since there is 
seen the reflection ‘I slept happily’; if this be said, thus, 
then, let the pitiable Logician himself revile you whose 
contentions are unsettled. It is thus- Neither the self at 
the time of sleep nor its happiness is reflected on here; 
what then ? The self manifest at the time of waking is 
made the subject, and the non-existence of misery, that is 
implied by ‘happiness’, is inferred, in the form, ‘In the 
interval between dream and waking, T was devoid of 
misery, since the misery of that time, like the pot (of that 
time) is invariably non -remembered’. Though implication 
is well known in verbal usage alone, not in perception, 
inference etc , yet since here happiness in the principal 
sense is impossible, non-existence of misery is alone to be 
admitted, but not the usage of happiness in the principal 
sense. Nor is it possible, even because of the ^reflective 
cognition, to assume happiness in the principal sense; for, 
if that be the case, there is the contingence of remembrance 
in the form ‘the happiness of food, the happiness of 
drink’ as related to particular objects. If then there be 
assumed non-stimulation of residual impressions in respect 
of the object-element, even thus, the reflective cognition of 
the absence of intelligence in ‘I slept happily, I know 
nothing’, because of its being a hindrance to the experience 
of happiness, reinforces the (view of) non-existence of 
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misery* If it be said that the buoyancy of limbs, clarity 
of face etc , of one, who has just woken up from sleep, may 
cause the inference of the experience of happiness in the 
time prior to that (waking), no; for remembrance being 
possible in the instant immediately subsequent to experience, 
there is futility of the inference. If it be said that 
buoyancy of the limbs etc,, which are seen in different 
degrees, would not exist in the absence of (degrees of) 
excellable happiness of sleep, since non-existence of misery 
is of a single nature, no; for this (difference of degrees) is 
cognised even for the non-existence (of misery), because of 
difference of degrees in the quiescence of that functioning of 
the organs, which is the generator of the counter-correlate, 
misery. 

XOVI(a). Now, let be the system of the Logicians ; 
what is the final position (of the advaitin)? If this be 
asked, let it be heard with a concentrated mind. There does 
exist bliss which is the very nature of the self-luminons 
witness-intelligence. Though constantly manifested, it is 
yet not clearly manifest in waking and dream, being disturbed 
by illusory cognitions like ‘I am a man’, in the same way 
as the light of a lamp disturbed by a strong wind; in sleep, 
however, because of the non-existence of this (disturbance), 
it is manifest quite clearly. As for the nescience which 
obscures, though it veils the true nature of Brahman, it 
does not obscure the form of the witness-intelligence which 
manifests that (nescience) itself. If not, nescience itself 
being devoid of a witness, would not be established. And 
thus, all the three experienced in sleep, viz., bliss, the self, 
and nescience having the nature of an existent, are reflected 
on by him, who has woken up, in T slept happily, I knew 
pothing’. 
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XOVI(b). Now, in sleep, these three are not experienced 
through psychoses of the internal organ, since these 
(psychoses) are non-existent there; if experienced through 
intelligence, since this which is imperishable does not 
originate residual impressions, reflective cognitions would 
not result; if this be said, not so* Nescience itself is trans- 
formed in sleep in the form of the three psychoses that 
apprehend the said three. The semblances of intelligence, 
defined by these psychoses, experience the said three, and 
perish at the time of waking. Why should there not be 
remembrance generated by the residual impressions of those 
(semblances of intelligence) ? If it be said that there is 
(the defect of) absence of common ground in that being an 
experient belongs to the self qualified by nescience, while 
being the rememberer belongs to the (self) qualified by the 
internal organ, no; for it is admitted that even on waking, 
being the rememberer belongs only to what is qualified by 
nescience* As for the internal organ, that brings about, for 
the object remembered, usage accompanied by words. Nor may 
it be said that by ‘happiness’ and by ‘I knew not’ there is 
reflective cognition only of the non-existence of misery and of 
the non-existence of cognition; for there is no experience of 
those two (non-existences), in sleep, even if present, since their 
counter-correlates — misery and cognition-are not remembered 
at that time* How then is there the knowledge of the non- 
existence of misery and the non-existence of cognition, which 
belong to (the period oO sleep and are not experienced ? 
We say it is by presumption. Having in the said 
manner remembered the undisturbed happiness of the 
period of sleep, because of the non-intelligibility of this 
otherwise, there is validly cognised the non-existence of 
its opposite, viz , misery* Similarly, because of the nou* 
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intelligibility otherwise of what is reflected on, i. e., nescience 
having the nature of an existent, there is understood the 
non-existence of its opposite, viz- cognition. 

XCVI(c). Now, nescience having the nature of an 
existent does not conflict with cognition, because of their 
co-existence in waking; if this be said, no; for though for 
nescience in general there is no conflict with cognitions of 
the world, there is conflict with these for nescience which 
has been transformed into particular forms. Nescience 
which has been transformed in the form of a pot-cognition 
does indeed conflict with cognitions of cloth etc. Otherwise 
even at the time of the pot-cognition, the whole world of 
cloth etc., would be presented. This being the case, even 
for nescience transformed into the form of the state of sleep, 
there will be conflict with all particular cognitions without 
exception. Therefore the presumption (of the non-existence 
of cognition) does certainly stand to reason. 

XCVI(d). Then, let it be inferred that ‘in sleep cogni- 
tion was not, since it is not remembered; ’ where is the need 
for this presumption ? If this be asked, no; because of 
inconclusivenes (of the prohans), where the grass by the 
wayside is not remembered. How, then, is it inferred in 
the afternoon ‘in the morning there was no elephant in 
the house, since it is not remembered’? It is not thus 
inferred. What then ? Having experienced in the morning 
the granary etc., which existed as filling up the house-space, 
and remembering them in the afternoon, because of the non- 
intelligibility of this otherwise, even the non-existence of the 
elephant in the morning is validly cognised (by presumption). 
Thus, therefore, the non-eixstence of misery and the non-exis- 
tence of cognition, in sleep, are cognised through presumption; 
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nescience having the nature of an existent, bliss; and 
the self are, however, remembered ; this is the position 
in the final view. 

XOVI{e). Now, with this, what results for egoity ? 
This results, viz., that egoity is not experienced in sleep; 
nor is it reflected on by him who has woken up, 

XCVI(f). What then is the explanation of the desi- 
gnation ‘I* present in the reflective cognition T (slept) 
happily’ ? This is the explanation: egoity which was merged 
in sleep is again originated on waking; and this, which is 
originated, qualifies per accidens as determinate the self 
that is refllected on, for the sake of clear empirical usage; 
for, that is the sole fruit of the egoity-psychosis. For that 
very reason the self is not referred to in experience at any 
time through other psychoses of the internal organ- That 
has been said in the Naiskarmyasiddhi^: ‘Because of being 
internal (as compared with all other things, which are 
not-self), exceedingly subtle (being devoid of touch etc.), 
and because of conforming to the vision that is the self (i. e. 
because of the qualities of egoity being found in the self, or 
because of being constantly related to the vision that is the 
self, through the origination of reflections of that vision), 
this (egoity) is qualified per accidens by the psychosis I, to 
the exclusion of all other psychoses (of the internal organ). 
(This egoity) is inseparably related to the existence of the 
self, else it would attain destruction; but there is no other 
possibility (of its existence); therefore, it is denoted by the 
(word which causes the) cognition J.’ 

XCVII. Therefore, this inert egoity, though appearing 
as the self in waking and in dream, yet because of its 
1 . 11 , 66 , 68 , 
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absence from sleep, 5s not the nature of the self-luminous 
self; this has to be admitted by those versed in sruti and 
smrti. And thus 6ruti, after having declared of Brahman 
called the bbUmai that it is the self of all, in the words ‘That 
alone is below* that above*' etc-* and declaring of egoity 
too that it is the self of all, in the words ‘Now, therefore, 
the teaching of egoity; I alone am below’® etc., designates 
the self as different from egoity, in the words ‘Now, there- 
fore, the teaching of the self; the self alone is below,’® etc. 
Now just as the mention of (both) jiva and Brahman as 
being the self of all is for the sake of establishing their 
oneness, even so the mention of egoity too may be for the 
sake of establishing its oneness with the seif. Not so. In 
the case of the jiva and Brahman formerly cognised as 
different* the mention for the sake of establishing oneness 
stands to reason; for, it is impossible for both to be the self 
of all. But in the case of egoity, which even formerly 
has been cognised as one with the self, it is understood that 
the mention separately is for the sake of establishing 
difference. Nor thus is the teaching of egoity, as the self of 
all, futile; for it is for the purpose of stating about Brahman, 
that is remote, its identity with egoity that is non-remote. 
Then, on the principle of the toll gate (reached) at day- 
break', egoity itself would be the self; if this be said, no; 
for, again, by the exclusion of egoity, it is taught that 
Brahman is t’ae self in the principal sense. Further in 
another 6ruti text, it (egoity) is expressly mentioned in the 
midst of the continuous narration of objects and organs, in 

1 ChBnd , VII, 26. 1 
« Chanel , VII. 26, t 
3 0h5n(l., VII, 26, 2 

i By him who wandered away from the highway at night in order to aVold 
paying tell. 
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the words ‘egoity and what is to be done by egoity’^* And 
smyti enumerates it as in the midst of the world of products 
in the words ‘the gross elements, egoity’*^ etc. Then, for 
egoity, what is the material cause? What is its efficient 
cause ? What is its nature ? What is the evidence for it ? 
What is its effect ? Why is it absent from sleep ? If these 
be asked, it is said (in reply), for egoity, the beginning less, 
indeterminable nescience is the material cause ; the control of 
nescience by Paramesvara is the efficient cause; cognitive capa- 
city and conative capacity, these two constitute its nature; 
the immutable intelligence is the evidence; agency, enjoyership 
etc., are its effects; since sleep is of the nature of the merger 
of the internal organ, there is non-existence there (of egoity)* 
Though vital air, which is of the nature of conative capacity> 
exists in sleep, yet if the vital air be (taken as) other than 
egoity, the merger of this (latter) is not contradicted; and if it 
be not (taken as) other, there may be assumed the merger of 
the rest (of egoity) to the exclusion of the vital air aspect. On 
the adoption, however, of the view that perception is 
creation, there is established the merger of all even in the 
principal sense, in respect of the sleeping person- 

XCVIII- As for what the Sabkhyas think, that 
pradhana, which is independent, non-intelligent, absolutely 
real, is alone the material cause of the whole universe, 
beginning with mahat and abahkara, but not nescience, 
controlled by Paramesvara, that is unsound. If that were 
the case, egoity and the agency, enjoyership etc-, present 
therein would appear only as ‘this’, in the form ‘This is agent, 
this is enjoyer’ but the appearance as superimposed on the 


1 Fra^na, IV, 8 
3 Bh. Oita, XIII. 6 
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self, in the form ‘I am agent, I am enjoyer’ would not result ; 
for (the doctrine of) error as indeterminable is not accepted 
by Safikhyas, while other views of error have been refuted. 


XCIX. And this is what the Naiyay^kas think, viz., 
‘There is a sense-organ called the mind, which is atomic in 
size and is the efficient cause of pleasure, pain, desire, cogni- 
tion etc. ; if this did not exist, there would not be established 
the occasional nature of cognition, that is seen even when 
the self, the sense-organ and the objects are together ; . but 
over and above this mind, there is nothing called the internal 
organ, which is of medium size and is transformed into 
pleasure, pain etc., as a particular psychosis of which internal 
organ, egoity is described by the Vedantins, as similar to the 
iron ball, the mirror and the water vessel : “just as by the 
iron ball the form present in itself, such as short, long, 
round, is superimposed on fire, and by the mirror the face 
which is but one is divided into prototype and reflection, and 
by the water-vessel motion to and fro is superimposed on the 
reflection of the moon, even so, by egoity, agency etc., present 
in itself are superimposed on the self ; and the self, which 
is but one is divided into the form of jiva and Brahman ; on 
the jiva alone are superimposed the departure to another 
world etc. nor may it be said that the intellect itself is ‘the 
internal organ ; for, there is no intellect other than cognition 
which is a quality of the self ; therefore there is no internal 
organ as held by the Vedantin.' 


C. That too is unsound ; for in sruti texts like ‘By the 
quality of the buddhi’^ there is repeatedly established the 
internal organ, which undergoes transformation, which is 

of the nature of cognitive and eonative capacities, which 

• 

1 6vet., V, 8. 
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brings about all transmigration for the self) and which is 
denoted by the words manas, buddhi etc. If not, transmigra- 
tion would not be established for the self which is unattached. 
If, however, the internal organ exists, then by that there is 
superimposed illusory transmigration on the self, like the 
illusory redness (imposed) on the crystal by the hibiscus flower' 

01. As for him who does not put up with (the view of) 
illusory redness, he is to be asked : is it that the rays from 
the eyes, which set out towards the crystal, are reflected by 
the crystal and approach the hibiscus flower ? Or is it that 
the colour alone present in the flower is reflected in the 
crystal and appears as of the nature of the crystal ? Or is it 
that the crystal, because of being pervaded by the radiance 
of the flower as by the radiance of gems like the padmaraga, 
appears as if red ? Or else, is it that the radiance itself, 
which pervades there, appears red ? Or is it that by that 
radiance a novel redness is originated in the crystal ? On 
the first, even the flower which is in front of the eyes, should 
be cognised. If on the strength of a defect in that member 
(the eye), there is no contact with the flower, then, the red- 
ness too should not appear, because of the non-existence of 
the ' relation of inherence-in-what-is-in-contact. Not the 
second ; for, in no place is there seen the reflection of colour 
alone, leaving out the substance. On the third, however, it 
would certainly have been admitted by you that the relation 
between crystal and redness is illusory, because of the use of 
the words 'as if*- On the fourth, the whiteness of the crystal 
should also be cognised, there being no cause of non-cognition . 
Nor is it that by that radiance associated with an opposed 
quality the whiteness is driven away : for, in that case, there 
is the contingence of non-visibility for the crystal which is 
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colourless. Nor is the whiteness .o})structed,. because of 
the contingence of obstruction in respect of the crystal, too. 
Truly, visibility is not possible for the substance alone 
leaving out colour, because of the contingence of that 
(visibility) in respect of air too. On the fifth (alternative) 
too, if the radiance be the efficient cause, then, even on the 
removal of the radiance, the redness should remain in the 
crystal. If it be said that the radiance is the material cause, 
no : for, there is not seen any radiance at all in the flower, 
as (there is) in the crystal ; (as for) the criticisms stated 
above (they) are arguments based on the assumption (of 
radiance). Thus, therefore, it should be acknowledged that 
the illusory redness in the crystal has the flower for efficient 
cause. 

GlI. Similarly, on the self there is imposed agency etc., 
which have egoity as efficient cause. Now, is it that on the 
self there is imposition of the very agency present in egoity? 
Or is there originated in the self another agency of an illusory 
nature ? On the first there would be disparity from the 
example of redness. On the second, however, there is the 
contingence of two agents, egoity being the real agent and 
the self the illusory agent. Not so. The first alternative 
is not defective. The example (of redness) was mentioned 
in respect of this aspect (alone), viz., that in the self appears 
agency which certainly does not really exist (therein). Nor 
thus does there result the (view of error as) cognition other- 
wise ; for, illusoriness is admitted, in that egoity together 
with the attribute of agency is superimposed on the self, 
while in (the view of error as) cognition otherwise, the 
imposed silver etc., are real. Nor is there a defect in the 
second (alternative) ; for through the resulting of oneness 
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for the self and egoity, there is no contingence of two agents. 
Now, egoity is not the cause of agency and other such evils, 
since, in ‘The knot of the heart is cnt’^ etc., the knot of the 
heart is scripturally declared to be such (i. e-, the cause of 
evil) ; if this be said, no ; for it is only egoity in conjunction 
with its substrate, the self, which is of the form of both the 
intelligent and inert in union, that is figuratively spoken 
of as the knot. 

cm. Then it may be thought; ‘if egoity etc., be 
superimposed, there would be no cognition (of them) ; the 
self does not cognise what is superimposed on itself, since it 
is the substrate, like the crystal ’. That is not (so) : for 
inertness is the conditioning adjunct (in the said inference). 
The self, however, is intelligent. If it be said ‘even thus, it 
is in effect but inert, since it is devoid of the cognising 
activity whose sphere is the superimposed,’ no ; for, when 
even by association with intelligence without interposition 
there results manifestation, the cognising activity is ineffec- 
tive. Then, egoity would not have a this-element,® because 
of its being manifest without the inter-position of the cognis- 
ing activity, like the nature of the witness ; if this be said, 
no ; for in the witness, which is of the nature of intelligence, 
there is not the characteristic of the this-element, viii; being 
an object of intelligence. In egoity (however) that charac* 
teristic is established by experience. 

Giy. Again, Frabbakaras and others, not knowing 
the secret of the sastra and thinking, in accordance with 
ordinary empirical usage, that the characteristic of the this- 
element is only objectness in respect of cognition and 

1 MoQd., 11, ii, 8. 

2 Kot 'be the this-element' ; for this is not claimed by the advaitin inasmuch 
as abankara equals this-not-this. 
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conation, vainly delude themselves that egoity which is 
devoid of that (characteristic) is the self. Though egoity 
too is known by a cognitive psychosis, as otherwise remem- 
brance would be impossible in respect of the egoity of the 
previous day, yet since that cognitive psychosis is an aspect 
of egoity and consequently there is no absolute difference, 
cognisedness (in respect of egoity) is not patent, as in the 
case of the body, objects etc-: it is patent, however, to 
those of subtle vision-, if this be said, even thus the characteri- 
stic of being cognised by psychoses does not pervade nescience 
which is removable by psychoses ; therefore, the characteristic 
of the this-element is but objectness in respect of intelligence- 
Whence is it then that, when the characteristic is common, 
the ordinary empirical usage ‘this’ is only in respect of the 
the body, objects etc., not in respect of egoity ? Because of 
lack of knowledge of that, we say- This is just as, though 
among the anthill, stone, tree, etc-, there is parity in respect 
of being products of the earth> those devoid of discrimination 
speak of the anthill alone as thus (produced), not the tree 
etc. Those, however, who know, speak, in accordance 
with the characteristics, of the intelligence-aspect as the 
not-this and the inert aspect as the this- Therefore, 
egoity pregnant with the reflection of intelligence, though 
referred to by the critical as of the nature of the this and 
not-this, is experienced by the vulgar as blended into one, 
in the form of the cognition ‘ I this is established- 

CV(a)- Now if the jiva be a reflection present in egoity, 
there would be difference from the prototype, as for the facial 
reflection present in the mirror; for, there, difference is ex- 
perienced between what is present on the neck and what is 
present in the mirror, as facing each other. Not so ; for the 
experience of difference is sublated by the recollection of 
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ODoness in the form ‘This face is mine’- Nor may it be said 
that the recollection itself is sublatable by the other (experi- 
ence) ; for if there were difference, reflection would be 
impossible- What is called a reflection, is it a seal imposed 
by the face? Or is it that the very parts of the mirror are 
transformed thus, because of the proximity of the prototype ? 
Not the first, since the face in the mirror is smaller than the 
other. When, however, a full size face is cognised in a big 
mirror, even there, that is not a seal, since there is no 
conjunction between the mirror and the face- Not the second, 
for, there is the contingence of the continuance of that 
(reflection), even on the removal of the efficient cause, the 
prototype ; it does not indeed continue thus ; for, when the 
mirror is looked at slantwise by that same person, or properly 
by another person, that (reflected) face is not cognised. Nor 
may it be thought that, in some cases, the effect too is 
removed on the removal of the efficient cause, since the 
spread-out-ness of the mat, which is produced by conjunction 
with the hand, is seen to be removed on the removal of the 
conjunction with the band. There the removal of the effect 
is not due to the removal of the efficient cause, but is due to 
the origination of an opposite effect of the nature of rolling 
up, by the residual impressions produced by having been 
rolled up for a long time ; otherwise, even when, by having 
been spread out for a long time, the residual impression of 
having been rolled up is destroyed, the spread-out-ness would 
be removed on the removal of the hand ; and it is not so 
removed. Here, however, even after the long continued 
proximity of the prototype, when at the end the prototype is 
removed, the reflection too certainly goes ; hence, the proto- 
type is not the efficient cause of the (alleged) transformation. 
If then yon think that the opened-out condition of the lotn,, 
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though long continued, departs on the removal of its efficient 
cause, the sun’s rays, that is not (so); for, there too, the opened 
out condition departs when there is again generated at night 
a contrary effect, the condition of closedness (of the petals), 
by the earthy and watery parts of the lotus which were the 
causes of the ffrst condition of closedness ; otherwise, even 
in the case of a faded lotus devoid of such parts, the opened 
out condition would depart at night* If the mirror, however, 
has been transformed into the form of the face, by what cause 
could there bathe transformation again into an even surface, 
since its parts can achieve nothing (of themselves) in the 
absence of the activity of an artiffcer ? For the same reason, 
the parts of the mirror would not be transformed into the form 
of the face, merely because of the proximity of the prototype ; 
otherwise, when the face of an image has to be constructed 
out of mirror material, men of the world would only bring 
the prototype into (its) proximity, but would not require 
an artificer. If it be said that though there be dependence on 
the work of an artificer in the transformation of the mfrror 
material into other forms, there is not that dependence in the 
case of the transformation into a reflection or in re-transfor- 
mation into its own form, even thus, the transformation 
in the form of a facial reflection does not bear reasoning ; 
for there is not cognised by touch the condition of having 
depressions and prominences like the eyes, the nose etc.; it is 
only an even surface that is felt through touch by the hand. 
If it be said that the (reflected) face is separated (from the 
hand) by the even surface, then it would not be even visible. 
Therefore this is established — that the mirror in dispute is 
devoid of another face, since it is devoid of the causes for its 
production, like the head of a hare which, being devoid of the 
causes for ^he production of horns, is devoid of horns* 
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OV(b). Now, then, because 'of the contingence of illu- 
soriness as for nacre-silver, there is not established oneness 
with the prototype; as for recollection, that is inconstant, 
since that is seen in the form ‘Mine is this silver’ even in the 
case of the illusory silver ; if this be said, the example is not 
on a par. There indeed, the cognition of silver being delusive 
because of the sublation of the existence of silver in ‘ This is 
not silver *, the delusiveness of its recognition too (as silver) 
is appropriate ; here, however, there is not thus the sublation 
of existence in the form ‘This is not the face’; but there is the 
recognition ‘The face is certainly mine’ arising on the sub* 
lation of a certain spatial relation alone in the form ‘The face 
is not there’; how can this (recognition) be a delusion ? Nor 
may it be asked how there can be recognition, that is per- 
ceptual, of (some) parts of the face since they are not visible ; 
for, even from the sight of certain parts like the tip of the 
nose, the visibility of the whole is intelligible, as in the case 
of pot etc. Again, as for the removal of the reflection on the 
removal of the mirror, this is not sublation of existence, 
because of the contingence of this (sublation) in respect of the 
mirror too. Now by the text ‘That thou art’’^ there is sub- 
lated the reflection which is of the nature of the jiva, because 
of apposition on sublation, as in ‘That which was (thought to 
be) a post is a man’, and because, if the transmigrator does not 
perish (as such), release is unintelligible. Not so ; because 
apposition is possible even as having oneness for purport, as 
in ‘ This is that Devadatta ’, because release is intelligible with 
the sublation of contrary elements alone, and because if the 
entire jiva were sublated, release would not be a human goal. 

CV(c). As for him who thinks that there is no reflection 
at all and, that the rays from the eyes reflected by the mirror 
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tarn back and apprehend the prototype itself as non-discrimi- 
nated from the mirror, he is to be refuted even by the patent 
experience of (the reflection) facing oneself etc- How, thm, 
for the single material substance, the face, is there existence 
in entirety simultaneously in two different places ? We say 
it is because the existence in the locality of the mirror is 
effected by maya- Truly, for maya, there is nothing impossible 
at all; maya exhibits in dreams even the cutting off of one’s 
own bead. 

CV(d). Now, even thus, there being oneness of the 
reflection upside down of a tree in water with the tree on the 
bank, it should be said that the tree on the bank is the subs- 
trate and that presence in the water and being upside down 
are superimposed thereon by maya ; and here the cause of 
superimposition does not exist? because of the substrate being 
fully cognised ; then, how is this a superimposition ? It is 
said (in reply). Is it that there is no superimposition here 
(1) because of the absence of obscuration of the tree, or (2) 
because of the absence of defect, or (3) because of the absence 
of the material cause, or (4) because of the existence of what 
is opposed to superimposition, viz-, true knowledge of the 
substrate? Not the first : for the obscuration of intelligence 
being itself the material cause of superimposition, a separate 
obscuration in respect of the inert is of no utility. By this 
the third (possibility) too is refuted. Not the second, for, in 
delusions duo to adjuncts (as in reflections) the adjunct itself 
is a defect. Not the fourth, for, only in the case of delusion 
not due to adjuncts is there opposition to true knowledge of 
the substrate. Then, for agency etc-, which are delusions 
due to adjuncts, there is removal not by the true knowledge 
of the self, but by the removal of the adjunct, egoity ; if this 
be said, assuredly ; though of a real adjunct like the mirror 
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and of the delusion produced by it there is no removal by 
knowledge, yet when there is removal by true knowledge of 
the self in the case of egoity, the nescience-generated adjunct, 
which is (itself) of the nature of a delusion not due to an 
adjunct, the removal of agency etc-, by knowledge is established 
by presumption- 

CVI- Now, how is there true knowledge for you ? The 
jiva does not know its identity with the self, since it is a 
reflection, like reflection present in the mirror. If this be 
said, no, for, being non-intelligent is the conditioning adjunct 
(of ih.Q prohans). 

evil- As for the materialist who thinks that intelli- 
gence belongs to the body itself, in respect of him, the non- 
intelligence of the reflection may easily be made out becaure 
of (the supposed intelligence of the prototype body) being 
obstructed by tHe inertness present in the mirror ; if, how- 
ever, that (reflection) were intelligent, it would be active even 
without the activity of the prototype; in the case of the jiva, 
however, though a reflection, it is established from experience 
that there is no obstruction by the inertness of the adjunct. 
Though in ordinary experience, only the substrate, Deva- 
datta, is seen to be the locus of the true knowledge that 
removes delusion, yet what is determinative there is not 
being the prototype, but being the locus of delusion ; and the 
jiva is the locus of delusion : for though nescience is located 
in intelligence in general, it originates delusion as leaning 
to the side of jiva- Now if Brahman does not know its own 
oneness with the self, it would be non-omniscient ; if it does 
know, then, it should perceive the delusion present in the 
jiva as present in itself; if this be said, no; for, by Devadatta, 
though knowing the oneness of his own face and its reflection 
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them is not seen in bis own face the smallness, impurity 
etc-, present in the reflection- Nor is it that there is no 
evidence for the jiva deing a reflection, since it is established 
by ^ruti, smrti and the (Vedanta) aphorism. ‘ It became the 
reflection of each form says iruti : ‘ It is seen as one and 
as many, like the moon in water’ says smrti ; ' For the sune 
reason there is the comparison to the reflection of the sun 
etc., says the aphorism. 

GVIII- Nor is it that for the non-corporeal Brabman> 
a reflection is impossible ; for, in the case of even the non- 
corporeal ether, as qualified by the clouds, stars etc-, located 
in itself, there is seen the condition of being reflected in 
water- If it be said that only the ether in the water is the 
support of reflections like that of the clouds, no ; for, distant 
and expansive ether is seen (as reflected) even in water which 
is only knee-deep- If it be said that the jiva, like pot-ether, is 
defined by an adjunct (and) is not a reflection, no- In that 
case, if Brahman too existed in the midst of the adjunct of the 
jiva, intelligence would be duplicated there ; and the dupli- 
cation thus of ether in the pot is not seen- And if Brahman 
be non-existent, then there would be abandonment of 
omnipresence, controllership of all etc. If it be said that 
omnipresence, controllership of all etc-, belong only to that 
form of intelligence which is recurrent in both, not to 
Brahman, no ; for, by the 6ruti text ‘ He who controls the self 
from within ’, existence as the controller in the midst of the 
jiva is declared only of Brahman, that is understood from the 
context. Therefore everywhere in the ssstra the example of 
pot-ether is instrumental to establishing non-attachedness, 

1 Brh., II, y, 19 
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noib to establishing the jIva*hood (of the defined). On the view 
of- (the jiva as a) reflection) however, duplicated existence is 
not a (cause of) defect ; for in the midst of water there exist 
both the natural ether which is but knee*deep and the reflected 
expansive ether. Therefore the jiva is a reflection of Brahman, 
produced by the adjunct, egoity. 

CIX< Though it was said earlier that nescience is the 
adjunct that defines the jiva, yet, in the case of the jiva who 
is defined by nescience alone in sleep, there is admitted the 
internal organ as the adjunct, for the sake of the slightly clear 
empirical usage in the stage of dream ; similarly, for the sake 
of the dear empirical usage in waking, the gross body is the 
adjunct’ Nor thus because of difference of adjuncts is there 
the contingence of difference of the jivas, since it is only in 
the case of him who has been defined by each earlier adjunct 
there is (further) definition by each subsequent one< 

CX. Now this definition of the jiva, is it present in the 
delusion ? Or is it present in intelligence ? On the first 
(alternative) it would not exist in sleep, swoon, etc., since 
delusion does not exist there ; and therefore for nescience and 
for its products the states of swoon etc., there would be no 
leaning to the side of the jiva. Even on the second (alter- 
native), if that (definition) be a product, there is that sa me 
defect, because of the non-existence of that (definition) in 
sleep etc. And if it be not a product, there would not be 
dependence on nescience. It is said (in reply); since the 
definition of the jiva effected by the bodies, gross and subtle, 
in the states of waking and dreaming, is of the nature of a 
delusion, it is a product of nescience ; in sleep etc., however, 
the definition of the jiva, present in intelligence, is, though 
beginningless, dependent on nescience, like the relation 
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between the self and nescience. Though the definition is not| 
like the relation^ located in nescience, yet because of being 
located in intelligence qualified by nescience, the dependence 
on nescience is not contradicted* This is just as the difference 
between prototype and reflection, which, located in the face 
qualified by (the proximity of) the mirror, is dependent on the 
mirror; and the indetermin ability of definition as the jiva 
is intelligible, because of dependence on nescience, like the 
relation (of the self) to that (nescience). 

CXI* Now since by you the unreality of reflection is 
admitted, the character of being a reflection does not belong 
to the jiva ; if this be said, not so. We do not indeed declare 
illusoriness whether of the face or the intelligence, which 
constitutes the very essence of the reflection. What then ? 
We declare the illusoriness of the character of being a 
reflection, and of the difference, error (e* g*, transposition of 
right and left) etc*^ which bring about that (character). And 
of the reflection, we declare its being of the nature of the 
real prototype^ because of recognition and because of the text 
‘That thou art’.^ In spite of the illusoriness of the character 
of being reflected, since the substrate (of that character) is 
bound and is released, there is not the impossibility of 
bondage and release, nor the contingence of those two in the 
prototype, Brahman. Now, thus, even though there exist 
the superimposition of difference between prototype and 
reflection, as conditioned by adjuncts like egoity, how can 
there be established the superimposition of egoity etc., which 
are devoid of adjuncts? We say that it is as in the rope*snake. 
If then (it be said that) though there an independent thing, 
as an adjunct, is non-existent, the mere residual impression 
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of si|ake is the adjunct, then, in the present context too 
why should not the residual impression of egoity be the 
adjunct? There is indeed no restrictive rule that the 
residual impression generated by a prarnSQa is an adjunct, 
but not one generated by delusion • Thus, therefore, the 
self though of the one consistency of intelligence and of the 
nature of the not-this, is (yet), as reflected in the egoity 
superimposed on itself, capable of the empirical usage ‘1’, 
and, being presented as in union with the superimposed 
egoity, in this cognition ‘I’, is figuratively spoken of as the 
object of the cognition hence superimposition thereon is 
certainly possible. 

CXn. Now, on intelligence which appears as non- 
determinate, the superimposition of the determinate egoity 
etc., is not possible; for, that kind (of superimposition) is 
not in the scope of what has been seen* Nor is there the 
possibility of that on that which appears as qualified by the 
distinction of cognisership etc., for, cognisership etc*, are 
preceded by egoity* Nor is there determin ateness for intelli- 
gence through the residual impressions of cognisership etc*, 
as produced by earlier (superimposition of) egoity, since 
the empirical usage of cogniser, means of cognition etc*, 
can hardly be justified by any disputant. It is thus* In the 
systems of the Yedantins and the Ss&khyas, which is the 
cogniser, egoity or the self ? Not the first, because of its 
inertness. Even on the second, cognisership consists in being 
transformed in the form of the act called pramana; and that 
is difficult to achieve in the unchanging self. If even without 
cognisership objects be manifested by intelligence, (then) 
because of the omnipresence of this, everything would be rnani* 
fest simultaneously, hence there would not result the 
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restriction (of cognition) to particular objects. Even in the sys- 
tems of Logicians etc., the cognition that is originated in the 
omnipresent self, is it inherent in the entire self, or inherent 
in that part of the self which is defined by the body ? Not 
the first, since, there being no controller, there is the 
contingence of the simuitaneous manifestation of all* If it 
be said that merit and demerit are the controllers^ no; for 
though they be such in respect of objects which generate 
happiness and misery, they are not controllers in respect of 
everything which is to be treated with indifference, such as a 
blade of grass. If it be said that there is the restrictive rule 
that when there is a generator of a cognition, the former is 
manifested by the latter, no; for, even in the case of the 
sense of sight etc., there is the contingence of being cognised 
by the cognition generated by the sense of sight* If it be 
said that what is cognised is that which, while being an 
object, is the generator (of the cognition), no; for, ‘being 
an object’ has not been demonstrated up to now* Even if 
it be demonstrated by its being well known in the world, 
there is not established for cognition, whether it be a quality 
or an act, the restrictive rule that it apprehends only the 
object which generates it; for there is seen in the case of the 
luminosity which is a quality of the lamp, manifestation 
even of what does not generate it, e. g., a pot; and in the 
case of the activities of arrows etc., there is seen the 
causation of some new result in an object that is in 
conjunction with their (the arrows’) own loci though that 
(object) be not the one aimed at* If then (it be said) ‘since 
the self too, which is the locus of cognition, is partless, there 
is non-conjunction with all and hence there is not the 
contingence of the simultaneous manifestation of all,’ then, 
nothing at all would be manifest; for, in the case of cognition, 
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whether of the catare of an act or a quality, passing beyond 
its dWn locus and entering into conjunction elsewhere is 
impossible; and if it apprehend what is not in contact, there 
would be undue extension. Even on the view that cognition 
is inherent in that part of the self which is dehned by the 
body, if the part is natural (to the self), there is the contin- 
gence of the seif having parts. Even if it be due to adjuncts, 
if cognition be that which apprehends what is conjoined to 
that part, then, pot etc., which are outside the body, would 
not be manifest. If it apprehend what is conjoined to the 
part of the self outside (the body), then, everything outside 
would be manifest. Now, even in respect of an unrelated 
thing, the cognitive act produces a new result, only under 
restrictions; this is just as by a rite in the nature of an evil 
spell, the person aimed at is alone killed though he be 
separated by a distance of a thousand yojanas (the persons in 
the intervening space being unaffected). That is not (sound); 
for even there, a controller, conjoined to the two persons, the 
killer and the killed, and of the nature of the deity (of the 
rite), is inferred, whether it be I^vara or an evil spirit 
(kyitya) etc.; the evil spell in dispute produces a distinctive result 
in what is related to itself, since it is an act, like the act (of 
flight) of the arrow etc. Then let it be thus; with the self 
which is the support of cognition, the mind is conjoined, 
with the mind the sense-organ (is conjoined), and with this 
the object; and this succession of conjunction is the con- 
troller. That too is unsound; for that succession is exhausted, 
prior to the cognition, even in the origination of the 
cognition. If, even subsequent to the cognition, the object 
be manifest by the succession of conjunctions, the whole 
world, which exists in the form of what is conjoined with 
the object and what is conjoined therewith and so on, would 
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be manifest. Similarly^ defects are to be inferred even oir' 
the views of the self as atomic in size or of the size of the 
body. Therefore for all disputants there is no possibility of 
the empirical usage of pramSpa etc. 

GXlII(a). To this it is said (in reply) : true, it is thus 
elsewhere: in the system of the Vedantihs, however, it is 
somehow possible- It is thus: nescience, which stands 
obscuring the omnipresent intelligent self, and is of the^ 
nature of an existent, is transformed in the form of the world 
of diverse kinds- Of these, that transformation of nesciencei, 
which resides in the body and is called the internal organ, 
being prompted by merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma)/ 
goes out through the channel of the eyes etc-, pervades suit* 
able objects like the pot, and becomes of their respective 
forms. This is just as in the world, the water present in a 
full tank goes out through the opening in the bund, enters 
the fields in the form of the flow in channels, and remains 
rectangular, triangular or circular, in conformity with ' the 
respective fields. The internal organ does not indeed like 
water flow gradually, in which case the quick reaching to 
the moon, stars, the pole star etc-, which are at a great 
distance, would not result- What then ? Because of being 
of the nature of light, like the rays of the sun, it is trans- 
formed in the form of a long ray. For the same reason the 
immediate contraction too, as of a ray, is intelligible. And 
transformation of the internal organ is intelligible, since it, 
has parts, like milk etc. And this transformed internal organ 
pervades fully the inside of the body as well as pot etc., and 
abides continuously without break even in the space between 
the body and the pot- Here the part of the internal organ 
which is defined by the body and is called egoity, is said to 
be the agent ; that part which is continuous between the-' 
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body and the object and is called cognitive psychosis, is said 
to be the act; that which pervades the object and brings 
about for the object object-ness in respect of cognition, is 
said to be fitness for manifestation. And because of the 
excessive clarity of this internal organ with three parts, 
intelligence is manifested therein. In spite of the oneness 
of that manifested intelligence, there is verbal designation in 
three forms, because of the difference of parts of the mani- 
fester, the internal organ- The aspect of intelligence defined 
by the agent-element is the cogniser ; the aspect of intelli- 
gence defined by the act-element is the means of cognition ; 
the aspect of intelligence defined by the fitness-element present 
in the object is the cognition (pramiti) ; thus there is non- 
confusion of cogniser, means of cognition and the cognition. 
Since it is only that form of the internal organ; which is 
recurrent in all the three parts, that is of the form of the 
relation between the cogniser and the object cognised, even 
the empirical usage of the (one as) qualified (by the other) in 
the form ‘This is known by me’ is intelligible. Because of 
the super imposition of oneness as between the manifested and 
the manifester; intelligence and the internal organ, the 
empirical usage of the attributes of each in respect of the 
other is not contradicted. 

CXni(b). Now, if what is called the manifestation of 
intelligence by the internal organ be the destruction of 
obscnratioti, there would be release even by the pot-cognition; 
if it be a distinctive result present in the self, there would 
be mutability for the self ; if this be said, no ; for manifesta- 
tion is the overpowering (not the destruction) of obscuration. 

CXIII(c). As for what was said, that because of the 
iaertness of egoity and the unchanging nature of the self, no 
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cogniser is established, that is nnsound ; for it has been 
shown that the internal organ, snbject to transformation, il, 
as qualified by the manifestation of intelligence, the cogniser* 
CXIII(d)* And as for (the statement) that since inielK* 
gence is omnipresent there is no restriction (of cognition) to 
particular objects, there is not this defect* Is it dednoed that 
the happiness, misery etc*, experienced by one person shootd 
be experienced by all, because of the oneness of the inteUi* 
gence in all persons ? Or that when a pot is experienced by 
Devadatta, then the whole world should be experienced by 
him, since his intelligence is omnipresent? Not the first* 
We do not indeed declare of bare intelligence that it is the 
cause of the experience of objects, since that (intelligence) h 
obscured by nescience. What then ? That (obaraoter Wn 
declare) of what is manifested by the internal organ. And 
those internal organs are distinct for each individnal* How 
then is there confusion of the enjoyments of all persosM? 
Not the second. The internal organ of Devadatta, which is 
finite through restriction (to a particular object), does not 
indeed relate simultaneously to the entire world, in which 
case, he would experience all on the strength of the inteili* 
gence manifested by that (finite internal organ)* If it be 
said that even of the finite, as of the sun’s rays, there nsty 
be an all-pervasive transformation, no ; for, the causal aggre- 
gates of the transformation of the interna) organ, which are 
of the form of merit, demerit, the eye, the ear etc., being 
restricted to particular objects, there is estaMshed the 
restriction of the tranformation too. He, however, who 
having practised yoga obtains the causal aggregates for an 
all-pervasive tranformation (psychosis), would certainly cogniM 
everything simultaneously ; and thence there is no loss (to ns) 
whatsoever* 
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. /OXlVCa). Now is it that, because for intelligenoe as 
nOQrftttached. there is no association directly with objects, the 
internal organ is assumed as the adjunct, for the sake of 
eataUishing that (association) ? Or (is it assumed), in spite 
of the existence of that association, for the establishment of 
the manifestation of the object? Not the first; for in the 
base of what remains only as non-attached, there is the 
oontingence of its non-association even when there is the 
adjunct — the internal organ. Not the second ; for, when 
manifestation results even from the relation to intelligence 
there is futility of the adjunct. When therefore the adjunct 
isiabandoned, by what can be prevented the simultaneity of 
the . manifestation of all things conjoined to the omnipresent 
intelligence ? , . 

...CXIYlb);- If then you think (thus) ‘Do you deduce 
unmltaneous manifestation in the case of the jlva-intelligencei 
which is a reflection, or in the case of the Brahman-intelli- 
gence which is the prototype ? Not the first, since it is finite. 
Nott. the .second) since it is acceptable. Though there is no 
di.fEerence between the jiva and Brahman> parviscience and 
omnisoience.' are not confused) like the fairness and the 
dur kneas .of the prototype and reflected faces that is not 
sound. , If that were SO) experience of the object being 
(always) of the nature of Brahman-intelligence, and there 
beinK n,Q association (with the object) for the jiva defined by 
Sgt^ity, liku omniscience, parviscience too would not exist for 
thh/jVft* ^ said that the jiva’s cognisership of objects 

Hk: consistent because of the relation of the internal organ, 
thiiA defines the jiva, with the objects, through the channel of 
the sense of sight etc., no. For, if there be cognisership of 
things associated with the internal organ, the jiva would 
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cognise Brahman’s nature too constantly ; for the ornni’r 
present Brahman is associated with the internal organ too. .s 


CXIV(c), (If) then it he thought (thus) ‘The jiva, 
because of having nescience as adjunct, is omnipresent ; and 
he is not capable of manifesting the entire world, since, as 
obscured by nescience, he is not himself manifest. In the 
case of nescience though known as finite in the form' “I 'am 
ignorant”, the capacity even to conceal omnipresent intelli- 
gence is certainly intelligible ; for by the mere finger held 
near the eye there is seen the concealment even of the big 
sun etc. And this being the case, where by association with 
the internal organ the obscuration is overpowered, by the 
intelligence manifested there alone is something alone 
manifested, not everything, ’ that too does not stand to 


reason ; for, by the internal organ, which is a. product, the 
overpowering of its own material cause, ignorance, is 


impossible. Therefore in no mode is 
of the restriction. 


there the establishment 


CXV(a). To this it is said (in reply) : though the jiva' 
intelligence being non-attacbed does not associate with 
anything else, it does associate with the. internal organs 
since it is of such a nature. This is just as the generality,, 
cowness etc<, though omnipresent, associates., with the 
particular that has a dewlap etc , not with anything else^ 
(If) then (it be) said that the omnipresent generality . asso- 
ciates) with (its) particulars alone, then, let there be 'the 
example of the radiance of the lamp. That (radiance) indeed 
though pervasive of the spaces of colour, taste, odour, masinat 
instruments etc., manifests colour alone, not anything jelsan 
And thus the internal organ as adjunct comes to be for thek 
establishment of the association of intelligence with objects. 
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Aod when there is no association the light of intelligence is 
not capable of manifesting objects, since like the light of 
a lamp it manifests (only) what is in conjunction. Brahman, 
indeed, because of being the material cause of all, manifests 
the world that is non*di£ferent from itself like its own 
nature, even without the association due to an adjunct. 
But not so is the jiva, because of not being the material 
cause* Nor may it be objected that for the jiva which is not 
of itself a manifester, there is not, as for pot etc., the 
capacity to manifest, even through relation to another; for 
though in mere fire there is not the capacity to burn grass 
etc., the capacity to burn that is seen in that (fire) as 
associated with an iron ball. Thus, therefore, though the 
character of jiva belongs to the unattached witness-intelli- 
gence unobscured by nescience, there could certainly be 
restriction, in dependence on the internal organ. When 
however, the reflection in the internal organ is (considered) 
the jiva, then too, because of (its) being finite, the restriction 
would be more easily established. Though the experience of 
the object is of the nature of Brahman -intelligence, yet 
because of being manifested in a tranformation pervasive of 
tbe object, in the internal organ, the jiva’s adjunct, its being 
of the nature of tbe jiva-intelligence too is not contradicted. 
Though Brahman is associated with tbe internal organ, since 
there is no psychosis of tbe internal organ which has taken 
on the form of Brahman, there is not the contingence of the 
jiva’s constant cognition of Brahman. For not the bare 
esistoice of tbe internal organ is tbe manifester of a thing, 
but the transformation in the form of that (thing); otherwise 
there is the contingence of the manifestation even of merit 
(dharma) etc., which are present within the internal organ. 
The jiva too is manifested in that internal organ which has 
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been transformed into the psychosis with the form of Ute 
jiva, not in the bare internal organ; for when the psychoais 
‘I’ is non-existent in sleep, the jlva is not cognised. Therefore, 
in this way, though the character of jiva belong to the refleo* 
tion in the internal organ, there is no hindrance whatever 
to the restriction (of cognition) to particular objects* 

CXV(b). And when the jiva (is considered to be he who) 
has nescience for adjunct and is omnipresent, then too, the 
restriction would be established by the internal organ which 
conceals the obscuration. It is indeed possible even for the 
product to conceal its material cause, since it is seen of products 
like the scorpion and the tree that they conceal the nature of 
their (material) cause-cowdung, earth etc. Indeed in the body 
of the scorpion the cowdung is not recognised or the nature of 
earth in trees etc- Thus, therefore, in the system of the 
Vedantin, the empirical usage of cogniser etc., being 
established in all possible modes, the superimposition of 
determinate egoity etc., is certainly possible on intelligence 
that has been made determinate by the residual impressions 
of cognisership etc., produced by earlier (superimpositions of) 
egoity. 

GXVI. Kor may it be said that if all objects cognised 
be illusory modifications of intelligence, then, because of 
their being unreal independently of intelligence, there is the 
entry into the system of the Yijhanavadin; for if because of 
some similarity there be entry into another system, the con* 
fusion of all systems could hardly be refuted. As for complete 
similarity, that does not exist even in the present context. 
For, the VijnanavBidin says that there are many momentary 
cognitions and that objects are non-different therefrom; but he 
who sees the truth says that knowledge is eternal and non-dnal, 
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tiiMbbjects 8nt>erimpo8ed thereon are independently practically 
effioihnt, and that for theee there is nnenblated permanence. 
ConscioTisneBB is indeed non-dual because of being recognised 
(as hne) everywhere- The presentation of difference as in 
*ipot-cognition> cloth-cognition ’ is due to the object as an 
adjunct, not natural- Even because of being non-dual 
there is eternality too for consciousnes. Nor are consciousness 
and the object non-different; for, they are of wholly different 
natures, as internal and non-internal and as recurrent and 
vstrying. And the independent practical efficiency of objects 
is established in experience- And permanence is to be 
understood from recognition- Therefore, though egoity etc-, 
are superimposed on intelligence, it is established that there 
i^ no confusion of systems. 

.!■ (3XVII- Now, the Vijffanavadin thinks thus: ‘ Because 
of ,th9 invariability in blue and its cognition being perceived 
together, there is non-difference (between those two) ; if blue 
^ere other than the cognition (of it), that (colour) would not 
be, nianifest in the cognition- If it be said that it is (somehow) 
manifest, why is it that everything is not manifest in a 
single cognition ? We do not see any restrictive relation as 
between blue and its cognition- ’ If it be said that the 
generation of cognition is itself the restrictive relation, no ; 
£br there is the contingence of the sense-organ too, which is 
its generator, being (its) content- Therefore there is but non- 
difference between blue and its cognition. If it be said that 
in; ‘I know this ’ the cogniser, the object cognised and the 
cognition are experienced as of distinct natures and as reci- 
ptocally related, no -, for, relation is unintelligible among the 
ngonjentary. It is indeed if the cogniser and the cognised be 
permanent that relation would be possible through the 
channel of the cognitive activity arising immediately after the 
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desire to know. How can this be between the momentary ? 
Therefore it should be assumed thus ; first there are originated 
in sequence three cognitions *1', ‘ this ^ and ‘know' asso- 
ciated with the respective forms* Thence from the third 
cognition coloured by the vasanSs called the first and second 
cognitions, there is originated another cognition which is 
of a nature similar to that and is associated with the three 
forms. This being the case, the momentary cognition itself 
should be admitted to be of the form of the object ; otherwise 
the relation between the cogniser and object of cognition 
not having been demonstrated (i. e*^ being indemonstrable), 
the object of cognition would not be cognised. Nor about the 
momentariness of cognition should there be dispute. Just as the 
cognition of blue makes known also the exclusion of yellow 
etc., by blue, similarly the cognition which appears as present 
would make known also the exclusion of its own relation 
to the two times, past and future. Therefore, the momentari- 
ness of cognition is established by perception. 

GXVIII* To this it is said (in reply) : cognition is not 
momentary, since there is not manifested difference of nature 
at each instant. If it be said that the non-manifestation of 
difference is because of great similarity, no ; for, it does not 
stand analysis. Is difference an attribute of cognition, to be 
known by another cognition ? Or is it of the very nature of 
the cognition, to be known by that same cognition ? On the 
first too, if the cognitions which are the substrate and the 
counter-correlate be not the contents of another cognition, 
the apprehension of their difference would not be established* 
Or if they be contents, then all the three, which are called 
Bubstiate, counter-correlate and difference, would be posited 
in the cognition of difference and non-different therefrom 
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(Sfince for this school of Buddhism the content is non-differeht 
from the cognition) On the second (alternative), 'when it is 
said that difference which is of the nature of cognition is not 
manifested because of similarity, it would have been said that 
the cOghitioD itself is not manifested ; thence the contingence 
of the blindness (unconsciousness) of the world- Even if it be 
said that, in order to maintain similarity among cognitions, 
difference (among them) is acknowledged, no ; for, (this) 
similarity is devoid of evidence and is in conflict with the 
presentation of oneness- Nor may it be said that since the 
presentation of oneness is a delusion there is no conflict with 
similarity, but that, on the contrary, the delusion of oneness 
among differents, being itself unintelligible in the absence of 
Similarity, is the postulator of that (similarity) ; for there is 
reciprocal dependence, in that if the difference and similarity 
of cognitions be established, there would be establishment 
of the delusiveness of the presentation of oneness, and that 
if the latter be established there would be the establishment 
of the other. (If) then it be thought (thus) ‘if it be established 
of similarity that it is devoid of evidence and in conflict with 
evidence, there would be establishment of the authoritative- 
ness of the cognition of oneness, and if the latter be 
established, there Would be the establishment of the other ; 
thus, - (the defect of) reciprocal dependence is common to you 
too ’, that is not (so) ; for in the case of the recognition that 
-makes known oneness, intrinsic validity is acknowledged 
by me- 

• CXIX. Now what is this which is called recognition ? 
Eecognitibn is not that perceptual cognition whose content 
is the relation of one to two items, past and present; for, 
perceptdal cognition apprehends present things alone- If it 
be iaid that that character (of recognition) belongs to thEt 
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which originates from the means of cognition of. a pi;os«D4 
thing in' conjunction with the residual impression of, prjop 
experience^ even thus, the recognition ‘I am he’ wonld , not 
result in respect of the self; for in respect of that (self) which; 
is eternal and self-luminous, residual impression and originated 
cognition are impossible. Nor is the knowledge of existence it- 
self recognition: for in the case of that which, . like the radiance 
of a lamp, illuminates the present, the nature of relating to the 
earlier and the later is impossible. On our view, however, 
this which is associated with two forms ‘ He ’ and M ’ is 
a two-fold cognition, not recognition. Therefore, how can' 
there be the establishment of oneness by this indemonstrable 
recognition ? It is said (in reply): though originated cognition 
and its residual impression are impossible in respect of the 
pure intelligent self, yet since they are possible in respect 
of what is qualified by the internal organ, why should there 
not be the said recognition ? Nor may it be objected that if 
the qualified be the content of recognition^ then,, since 
recognisership too belongs to that alone, there is the conflict 
of (the same) being object and agent; for it is admitted by all 
disputants that as the content of inferences like that about 
being different from the body, there is in the self both 
objectness and agency. 

GXX. (If) then it be thought ‘ in inference etc.> the 
content is not the object-causal- correlate, since in the infer-; 
ence of past things etc., the non-existent content cannot be. 
what originates the cognition,' content-ness, howeyec, ia. 
^omehow possible even in the case of the non-existenti since 
the cognition is of the form of that ; therefore, in inference 
etc., there is agency alone for the self ; in perception). however, 
the content, as the generator of the cognition, is the object 
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ea«Mal*oorr6late ; therefore the confllict remains as before *, 
not ao ; recogniserahip belongs to the self only as qualified 
by the internal organ ; and as qualified by the times, earlier 
and later, there belongs to it being-the-object-of-recognition ; 
thns through difference in the adjuncts, there is no conflict* 
Why 80 much trouble? Let it be that there is no 
recognition at all ? If this be said, no ; for, the recognition 
‘I am he ’ is established in one’s own experience ; and 
it cannot be delusive since it is not subject to dispute. As 
for what was said that what is associated with the two forms 
‘ He ’ and ‘I’ is a two-fold cognition, that is unsound ; for, 
if that were so, even in ‘cognition is momentary’ there is 
the contingence of a two-fold cognition and the (consequent) 
oontingence of the non-establishment of the momentariness 
of cognition. If it be said that for those who maintain 
cognitions alone, attributes like momentariness are certainly 
unreal, then, let there be admitted only such unreal attri- 
butes as permanence, since they conform to experiences like 
*I am he’. 

CXXT. And as for what the Prabhakaras think — ‘ This 
self is not established as the content of the recognition “ I 
am he”; what then? (It is established) as the locus of 
recognitions like “This is that pot” ' — that does not stand 
to reason ; for in the case of what is qualified by time, earlier 
and later, being the locus of a recognition which exists but 
for an instant is impossible ; hence there is the contingence 
of the non-establishment of permanence on the basis of 
recognition. 

CXXII. (If) then it be thought (thus) — ‘The cognition 
o! pot etc-, which belongs to a prior time, and is now re- 
membered as “in me a cognition arose” establishes its own 
locus, the self of that time ; and memory establishes its own 
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locQB, the self of the present time ; and thence is established 
the permement self; and the unevidenced recognition “1 
am he ” with the self as content need not be assumed’, this 
is not sound- For though memory and prior experience, 
like two cognitions, establish the self as belonging to their 
respective times, yet the relation of one self to two times 
would not be established by anything- If it be said that 
the two cognitions are themselves what establish the relation 
too, then, in the very same way, permanence being established 
even in respect of pot etc-, by two cognitions, recognition 
would not be needed for its establishment- If it be stud 
that the recognition there is for strengthening that (cogni* 
tion of permanence), even thus, in the present contex{> do 
the two cognitions establish the relation directly or through 
originating recognition ? Even on the first, each by itself 
is not the means of establishing that; for each, by itself, is 
not located in the self qualified by both times- Nor together 
are they the means of establishing it; for, simultaneity 
is impossible as between a past experience and a present 
memory- On the second (alternative), there would be 
acknowledged by you yourself the recognition ‘ I am he’ with 
the permanent self as content. Nor may it be said ‘ No- 
where is the self the content of cognition; how then can it 
be the content of recognition?’; for it is the content of 
memory-cognition in ‘ In me cognition was originated ’. 
Though by this memory-cognition the self belonging to the 
time of the origination of that (cognition) itself, is manifested 
only as the locus of (the cognition) itself, not as the content, 
yet the self, that is the locus of the remembered cognition 
and belongs to the time of that cognition, is certainly made 
the content. (If) then it be said ‘By the memory the cognition 
(done is made the content; and that cognition, being 
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remembered^ causes the cognition of its locus, the self, as 
locus alone ’, that is unsound : for the cognition that is non* 
existent at the time of memory cannot (then) be the means 
cf establishing its own locus. It is indeed selMuminous 
cognition that establishes the locus, but not that which, as 
the content of memory, is manifested by another ; otherwise 
there is the contingepce even of merit (dharma) etc-, which 
are other-established, being the means for establishing their 
own locus, the self. Therefore, it should be admitted (jhat 
the self of the past time is certainly the content of memory- 
And thus, even the recognition T am he’ may make the self 
the content ; hence even by the Prabhakaras, momentariness 
of the self has to be refuted only by the reoognitive cogni* 
ticm whose content is the self. 

CXXllI. (If) then, momentariness in respect of pot 
etc*, be established thus ‘What are in dispute, viz., the 
penultimate and other (earlier) instants of the existence 
of the pot are pervaded by the destruction of the pot that 
comes into being after each (of these instants), since they 
are instants of the existence of the pot, like the final 
instant,’ that is not (sound); for there is parity of fallacious- 
ness with (the reasoning) ‘What is in dispute, viz., the 
instant of the destruction of the pot, possesses the existence 
of the pot, since it is time, like what is admitted (e* g., the 
present time when the pot exists). ’ If it be said that there 
is conflict here with the experience of the non-existence of 
the pot, then, even in the inference of momentariness, 
there certainly exists conflict with the recognition ‘This is 
that pot’. 

f 'CXXIV(a). Now, all existents are momentary, since 
they are practically efficient, like the negative example, the 
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horn of a hare. On the dontrary view the sublater is the 
un intelligibility of practical efficiency in the case of the 
permanent. Nor may it be said that it is only for the 
permanent thing) which because of conjunction with an 
efficient cause has become otherwise^ that there is capacity 
to produce an effect as preceded by efficient activity, and 
•not for the momentary. Does this permanent thing produce 
one effect alone, or many simultanconsly, or many in 
sequence ? Of these, on the first and second (alternative), 
permanence is irrelevant, since the production of an effect 
once for all results even through the momentary. Not the 
third, since delay (in effectiveness) is impossible for that 
which has capacity. Therefore, reality consisting in practical 
efficiency belongs to existents in one instant alone. 

OXXIV(b). This does not stand to reason; for in your 
system practical efficiency can hardly be demonstrated. 
What is it that is called practial efficiency? Is it the generation 
by cognitions of (other) cognitions having the (former) 
themselves as their sphere? Or is it the origination of 
another instant (by them) ? On the first too, is the generation 
in the succession that is one-self, or in the succession that 
is another person, or in the succession that is omniscience ? 
Not the first, since cognition being self-luminous, that 
(generation) is impossible* Let it then be the second; for, 
Devadatta’s cognition though self-luminous may yet be the 
generator of Yajuadatta’s cognition, being the content of the 
latter. That is unsound. It is not possible to say that it is 
the generator as the content of a perceptual cognition; for, 
one person’s cognition has nowhere been seen to be 
perceived by another person. Nor is it the generator as the 
content of inferential cognition, since it is acknowleged by 
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you that perceptual cognition alone is generated by the 
content- Now^ then, let it be the third (possibility); for, the 
perceptual cognition of the omniscient, having for its 
content the cognitions present in all persons, is generated 
by them. Not so; if that were so, through the infected 
doubtful cognitions of the transmigrators, the Lord’s 
cognition too would be infected (with doubt), since in 
your system there is non-difference between cognition 
and the cognised- If then it be said that the Lord’s cognition 
though infected (with doubt), does not suffer from the 
defect of infection, since the infection is sublated by true 
knowledge, not so. The same cognition does not snblate 
the infection (of doubt) in respect of itself, since for infection 
there is no possibility of both establishment and sublation 
in one and the same instant. Nor is another cognition 
capable of restating the infection and sublating it, since the 
infection in respect of the prior cognition is not the content 
of the other cognition; and if it be the content, then, how 
could the other cognition being infected (with doubt) even 
like the prior cognition, be a sublater ? Nor is the cognition- 
aspect alone, to the exclusion of the infection-aspect, the 
generator of the Lord’s cognition, as its content; if that 
were so, how could the Lord> ignorant of the infection (of 
doubts), teach ? 

CXXIV(c). Nor is the second alternative (possible), that 
practical efficiency is the origination of another instant, for, 
according to your teaching there is the contingence of 
unreality for the final instant- It is thus: cognitions are 
infected with defects like attachment and (associated) with 
objects, through the assumption of permanence and through 
the assumption of substance, attribute etc-; each succeeding 
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one arises from residual impressions consisting of earlier 
cognitions of the same class* Here, by the meditation *A11 
this is momentary’ the assumption of permanence is removed; 
by the meditation ‘ (Everything is) its own existence (aloneV 
the assumption of substance, attribute etc.> perishes: by 
the meditation ^ (Everything is) misery’, the infections, 
defects like attachment, activity, happiness, and misery, are 
destroyed; by the meditation ^(Everything is) void’ there is 
the departure of the association with an object (other than 
the cognition). And thence, when by the four different fortiM 
of meditation which are opposed to residual impressions, the 
four kinds of infection are in sequence made dull, then, from 
the penultimate cognition which is the final stage of excellence 
of meditation, there arises cognition free from all infections ; 
and that, since it is the end of the succession of transmit 
gration, is called the final instant; and there being for this 
the contingence of unreality, because of the non-existenoe 
of any effect, in the very same way, unreality would 
result for the earlier cognitions too, in sequence* If it 
be said that the final instant is the generator of the 
Lord’s cognition, because of being the content of that, th^, 
the final instant and the cognition of the omniscient, being 
of the same nature through being pure, would belong to 
the same succession ; for the (definitive) characteristic of 
belonging to a single succession is the relation of effect and 
cause as between what are of the same nature* Therefore, 
because of non-interruption of the succession, there would 
be non-release. If it be said that the entry into the sucoea* 
sion of the omniscient is itself release, even thus, since the 
final instant being the content of the Lord’s cognition 
is difficult to demonstrate, (its) generatorship is thrown off 
to a greater distance. For, it is when there is differetice 
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between cognitions that there is the relation of object and 
subject ; and no difference exists here. Cognition does not 
differ from another cognition, through the form of cognition; 
for, if that 'be so, in order that difference of nature may be 
established, there is contingence of the nature of non-cog- 
nition for the counter-correlate (cognition). Nor (does it 
differ) through the form of non-cognition because of the 
contingence of the nature of non-cognition for the substrate 
(cognition). Therefore, it is difficult to achieve reality for 
the final instant, through efficient activity consisting in 
originating the cognition of the omniscient. If its efficient 
activity be Assumed, even then, does that achieve the 
reality of the cause or its cognition? Not the first, because 
of the reality of the cause even prior to the effect, (its) 
causality being impossible otherwise. On the second (alter- 
native) too, that effect, being manifested by its own effect, 
brings about the cognition of its own cause; that (other 
effect) too is like that; thus there would be infinite regress. 
If it be said that there is no infinite regress, since cognition 
of itself manifests itself, then, the position that practical 
efficient activity is the cause of cognition (of the cause) 
would be abandoned, b'or him who says that it is itself its 
own efficient act (the defect of) self-dependence is difficult 
to avoid. Thus, therefore, what is called reality is not 
practical efficiency, but a certain natural attribute. And thus 
there is not contradicted the reality even of the permanent, 
which having achieved an efficient act in one instant^ 
subsequently remains quiescent. 

GXXlV(d). As for what was said that for the perma- 
nent there is not the capacity to originate many effects in 
sequence, since delay is impossible for what has capacity, 
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that is unsound. Even in the case of what is capable, 
sequence of effects is intelligible, through dependence on the 
particular sequence of the proximity of auxiliaries, since it 
is only thus experienced in the world. 

CXXIV(e). (If) then it be thought thus *Sin.ce.for.the; 
capable, even dependence on auxiliaries does not stand to 
reason, all things, being (themselves) certainly, incapable, 
generate a causal aggregate through reciprocal dependence; 
and that, being capable, originates the effect,* this too doeS' 
not stand to reason. Even in respect of the causal aggregate,, 
if the things are capable, their reciprocal dependence doea 
not stand to reason; and if they are not capable^ because, 
of not generating that (aggregate), the reciprocal dependence 
is fruitless; thus throughout there would certainly be 
non-dependence. If it be said ‘Then, let there not be 
dependence on auxiliaries for any (thing) no, because d£ 
conflict with experience. Nor is the experience delusively 
because of the non-existence of sublation. Though it has* 
been said that the dependence either of the capable or of 
the incapable does not stand to reason, yet there may be 
dependence on auxiliaries for the thing in general which is 
free from (the qualification of) being capable or incapable:^ 
for the principle of this has to be acknowledged even by 
you. It is thus: if the effect be existent, there is abandon- 
ment of the final ppsition (that the cause produces it); and 
if it be non-existent, the relation of a particular effect with 
a particular cause being indemonstrable, everything could' 
originate from everything else; when thus objected to by the 
other (adversary), it has to be demonstrated by you leaving' 
aside the particularities of existence and non-existence, 
relatedness and non -relatedness, that the invariable antecedent 
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is the cause and the invariable consequent the effect. 
If it be said that here co-presence and co-absence exist as 
proofs, they certainly exist in respect of auxiliaries too. 
Therefore there certainly exists dependence on auxiliaries. 
As for the particular (mode of) help rendered by them, let us 
consider it- 

CXXIV(f). As for what the follower of a particular 
section (of ksapikavada) thinks here, viz-, ‘ The auxiliaries, 
earth; water etc., established by co-presence and co-absence 
produce a speciality viz., swelling, in the cause which is called 
the seed ; thence that seed becomes capable in respect of the 
effect called shoot ; otherwise, the earth etc., being useless, 
would not be required by the seed that is unsound. Is 
the seed capable or not in the origination of the speciality 
present in iteelf ? If not, then, even in the proximity of a 
thousand auxiliaries, it would not generate that (speciality) ; 
thence it would not be capable even in respect of the origi- 
nation of the shoot. If then it be capable, even then, if it 
be ot^ble in respect of the swelling, after having attained 
some other speciality effected by tbe auxiliaries, then, there 
would be infinite regress. If then it be capable in respect 
of that, even without attaining that (other speciality), then, 
in respect of the shoot too it would be capable even without 
a speciality (i.e., swelling). (If) then it be thought ‘ The 
origination of the shoot is preceded by tbe generation of 
swelling: the origination of swelling, however, is accomplished 
by the mere proximity of the auxiliaries, since it is seen to 
be only thus ’, that is not (so). If that were so, since by 
the cause which is capable an auxiliary is required though 
rendering no help to itself, the contradiction of your view 
would have been brought about by yourself. Therefore, 
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the poBition of the follower of this particular section (of 
k$a];iikav&da) cannot bear reasoning. 


CXXIV(g). Now (says the k^anikavBidin proper), for 
that same reason our view is to be supported. We do not, 
like that (view above), declare the utility of the auxiliary (to 
be) in respect of the existence of the cause. What then ? 
The effect, originated from the momentary primal cause, 
requires the auxiliary causes, since the effect has to be accom- 
plished by many causes : this we say. Though this much 
is common even to the view of a permanent cause, yet, on 
your view, so long as the cause exists, the unremitting 
origination of the effect is difficult to avoid, since there is 
nothing to restrict (the origination). Nor is the relation to 
the auxiliary that which restricts, since the relation too 
should exist so long as the relatum exists. Nor is there 
another relation which restricts that (relation), because of 
infinite regress. Nor may it be said that even on the view 
of momentariness the effect does not orginate in the instant 
in which the cause exists, because of the contingence of 
their simultaneity, and that, even if origination be admitted 
at another time, there is the contingence of non-restriction : 
for the instant immediately succeeding the cause is that 
which restricts the effect. Therefore the view of momen- 
tariness is alone superior. 

CXXlV(h). Not so. Everywhere indeed the relation of 
effect and cause has to be ascertained on the strength of 
pervasion. Then on your view, what is the pervasion that 
is the relation of effect and cause ? Is it between the parti- 
cular smoke and fire or between their successions ? Not the 
first; for, it is not possible for the momentary to continue 
during the two periods of the cognition of co-presence and 
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of co-absence. On the second (alternative), smoke should 
originate from fire even in the condition of embers, there 
being no distinction in respect of (embers) bcinjg included 
in the succession of that (fire). If it be said that there is 
no origination (of smoke) because of the absence of fuel, no ; 
for that too exists in its own succession. Nor is relation 
non-existent between the fire and the fuel : for the two 
successions being eternal, that (relation) too cannot be helped. 
If it be said that that relation, because of being preceded by 
another relation, is not constantly present, no, because of 
the contingence of infinite regress. If it be said that, be- 
cause of the admission of a stoppage at the third or fourth 
stage, there is no defect, then, since even on the view of a 
permanent cause infinite regress may easily be remedied in 
the very same way, there is not the said defect. Now, if on 
the admission of the helpfulness of the auxiliary, he who 
maintains permanence can justify his own position too, let 
us not admit that • if this be said, no; for, the relation of 
the helped and the helper, established by co-presence and 
co-absence between smoke and fuel, the effect and the auxi- 
liary, cannot be got rid of. And the capacity of co-presence 
and co-absence to establish the relation of the helped and 
the helper is seen in respect of the primal cause and its effect, 
the fire and the smoke. Therefore, the need for the helper, 
the auxiliary, is equal even in both views. And thus, just 
as on the view of the momentary (cause) there is admitted 
of the single fire the simultaneous generation of many effects 
because of difference of auxiliaries and differences of place — 
e. g., fire generates another fire alone in its own place, smbke 
above, ashes below, and cognition in the person — similarly, 
even on the view of a permanent (cause) there is for a single 
cause the generation of many effects, because of differences 
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in time and difference of auxiliaries- Therefore, why should 
there not be effectiveness in sequence ? Nor with this much 
may there be suspected confusion of the views of those who 
maintain the momentary and the permanent; for, the former 
has been refuted at the close of the discussion on the rest- 
riction (of cognition) to particular objects. Thus, therefore, 
neglecting the extremely defective view of him who main- 
tains (the sole reality of) momentary cognitions, the Vedanta 
view that everything is cognised as superimposed on the 
immutable, eternal intelligence, is alone to be supported, 
since it is supremely free from defect- 

CXXV- Now this view too is certainly defective. It is 
thus: if by the immutable intelligence are manifested as 
immediate the things superimposed on itself, then, even objects 
of inference etc-, would be immediate- If intelligence be not 
the generator of immediate cognition, then even pot etc-, 
would not be immediate, because of the non-existence of what 
restricts- Nor is it possible to say that the sense-organ is 
what restricts immediacy ; for, if the organ of external sense 
be such, there is the contingence of the absence of immediacy 
for happiness, misery etc- ; if, however, the internal organ be 
such, immediacy in the case of the object of inference etc-, is 
difficult to avoid. 

CXXVI. There is not this defect ; for, being-the-causal- 
correlate and being-the-manifester are what restrict. The 
modification of the internal organ, which, going out through 
the eye etc-, pervades the pot etc-, for that the pot etc-, which 
are objects, are the causal correlates : for, in the absence of pot 
etc-, a modification pervading them would be unintelligible. 
And since intelligence is manifested when the modification is 
originated by pot etc., manifestership belongs to pot etcv 
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Therefore, their immediacy stands to reason. And in the case 
of the objects of inference etc., the two-fold attribute, being* 
tbe'cansal-correlate and being-tbe-manifester, is not possible 
invariably ; for even the past and the future are sometimes 
objects of inference and these cannot intelligibly be the loci 
of the two fold present attribute- Now, when it is inferred 
thait there was rain, then rain exists in the form of what is 
past ; therefore, there may be (for it) the capacity to be the 
locus of a present attribute ; if this be said, it does not stand 
to reason. Is there declared, at the time of the inference, the 
presence of rain or of (its) attribute of having been in the 
past? On the first, the simultaneous pastness and presentness 
of the rain would be self-contradictory. Not the second- 
What is called past-ness is being associated with a past time 
that is other than present time. And thence, just as in respect 
of pot etc., the present time is the determinant, while being 
recurrent; not thus is the attribute of past-ness ; but like the 
pot in respect of the non-existence of the pot, the present time 
is merely an indicator (nimpakab), in respect of the attribute 
of past-ness; hence, for the attribute of past-ness there is no 
possibility of present-ness, as for the pot. Now if this 
attribute be in no way capable of the empirical usage of 
present-ness, it would then be but unreal like a human horn ; 
therefore this attribute is certainly present; if this be said, 
even thus, being-the-causal-correlate and being- the-manifester 
are not possible in the case of the rain qusdified by that 
attribute (of past-ness). Verily, the dead Devadatta does not 
make a pot ; nor does a lamp which has gone out manifest 
that (pot)- 

CXXVII- Now if, in inference etc., the contents be 
Beither caussd correlates nor manifesters, how is it that the 
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cognition generated by inferrnce etc., has the form of their 
content 7 If this be asked, we say that the probans, the word 
etc., supply to cognition the forms of the respective contents, 
on the strength of particular relations, like inseparability and 
the (significant) capacity (of the word). Nor may it be said 
* If, in the case of the past and the future just as there is 
admitted the attribute of content-ness, if there be also admitted 
the attributes of being-the-causal*correlate and beioig-tbe- 
man if ester, then, even in inference etc*, as in perception, 
there may be the supplying of the form to cognition (by the 
content) even as content (instead of through some other 
relation) ’• For, there is not in the object of inference any 
attribute of a positive nature called content-ness, in which 
case that would be an example (for the inference). What 
then ? The state in which the object of inference was prior 
to the setting out of the inference, the removal of that 
state is alone stated by the word ‘ content-ness Nor may 
that state itself be suspected to be an example, for, that 
too is of the nature of the prior non-existence of the 
said removal. Therefore? in objects of inference, like 
what is past? causal correlate ness of a positive nature is 
difficult to establish. If objects of inference like what is 
past be not object-causal-correlates, how is there the use 
of a transitive (verb-) root in respect of if, in the form ‘He 
knows the rain ’ ? We say that it is because ^f a figure of 
speech. Just as in perceptual cognition having an object 
there is fruit, similarly that (fruit) exists in inference etc., 
as well ; merely because of the existence of that? its having 
an object is figuratively spoken of. If an object in the prin- 
cipal sense be admitted here, (then) even in the inference of 
the past etc., as in perception, immediacy would be difficult 
to avoW. And this being the case, even where present fire 
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etc*, are inferred, because of similarity in being an object 
of inference, it should be understood of the fire etc*, in order 
to avoid their (possible) immediacy, that they are not object- 
oausal-correlate* In perception, however, because of the 
non-existence of relations like inseparability, in order to 
supply form to the cognition, there should be admitted of the 
content, object-causal-correlateness alone* And there, causal 
correlateness is invariably possible, since the presence of the 
content of perception is invariable. Therefore, though the 
snperimposedness of all things on the immutable intelligence 
is common, there is established restriction of immediacy to 
the contents of perception alone, because of their being 

causal correlates and manifesters. 

« 

CXXVIII. Nor may it be objected how on the indeter- 
minate intelligence there is the superimposition of determi- 
nate things ; for, this has been answered in the discussion on 
the restriction (of cognition) to particular objects, that the 
substrate of the superimposition of egoity etc*, is but that 
intelligence which is determinate through the residual 
impression of earlier (superimpositions of) cognisership etc. 

CXXIX. Now, even thus, primal nescience, the material 
cause of the whole universe of residual impressions etc., 
should be superimposed on the indeterminate intelligence 
alone ; for, all other things that bring about determinateness 
are established in dependence on the superimposition of 
nescience; nor is the substrate-ness of the indeterminate 
intelligible : for everywhere substrate-ness is seen only in 
the case of the determinate; how, then, is there the superim- 
position of nescience ? There is not this defect ; for substrate- 
ness being intelligible with the mere manifestation of imme- 
diacy, determinateness is not a determinant (of substra(j|eness). 
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And this is to be anderstood, beeaase of the nonr 
existence of any instance of mere co-absence. If it be said 
that, becanse of the self being ever-an-object-of-inference^ 
there is no immediacy (for it)) no ; for this has been answered 
in the discnssion of egoity, on the ground of conflict with 
immediate experience as ‘I’. The experience ‘I’ is but 
generated by inference ; yet becanse of the facility doe to 
repeated practice, that (cognition) being quickly originated 
without the formulation of the pervasion and the presence 
(of the probans) in the subject, there is for creatures the 
delusion of immediacy in respect of that ; if this be said, no. 
If that were so, for Devadatta cognising pot etc., there would 
not be cognition of the relation in the form ‘ This is known 
by me Just as in respect of the pot cognised by another, 
the relation to oneself is not cognised, similarly (would it be) 
even in respect of what is cognised by oneself ; for, there 
is no distinction between the two in respect of being ever- 
objects-of-inference. If it be said that there is a distinction 
in oneself being the locus of the cognition, on the occasion 
of cognition by oneself, no ; for, when one’s own self is not 
cognised, its being the locus of cognition is difficult to know. 
Nor can being the locus of cognition be inferred from the 
relation to fruit, since the relation (of the self) to the fruit 
has up to now not been established. Therefore, the self is 
immediate as self-luminous, not ever-an-object-of-inference. 


GXXX. As for him who disputes self-luminouaness, he 
is to be asked : is the se^ immediate as the locus of cognition, 
or merdy because of the existence of a relation to cognition, 
or because of being an adjunct (of cognition), or because 
of being the content of cognition ? Not the first. The 
self is not iratuedii^te as the locus of cognition, since 
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it is immediate without being an object of cognition, like 
cognition. Not the second, because of undue extension. On 
the third too, what is called being an adjunct of cognition 
is not being the locus of cognition ; for, in the case of a 
content, which is not the locus, there is the contingence 
of the non-existence of immediacy. Nor is it (the adjunct) 
to be one of the two — the locus or the content, since the 
content is difficult to demonstrate. If it be said that the 
content is what is capable of the empirical usage prompted 
by the cognition, the self too would then be a content. To 
be that which determines cognition while being other than 
(its) locus, (this) is over- pervasive of the sense of sight. And 
to be capable of empirical usage prompted by the cognition 
while being other than (its) locus, (this) is over-pervasive of 
the relation between cognition and the self. Nor is the 
content-ness of the relation acceptable, because of the con- 
tingence of its immediacy. Inherence is indeed acknowledged 
by yon to be ever-an-object-of-inference. On the fourth too, 
the cognition, whose content is the self, does not belong 
to a different time from the cognition whose content is pot 
etc. If that were so, the relation to the object cognised in 
the form ‘ This is known by me ’ would not be known. 
Nor is there simultaneity of those too ; for it is not possible 
for two cognitions to arise simultaneously apprehending 
contrary contents. There is not indeed seen in the case 
of Devadatta the simultaneous entering on two forms of 
motion, which pervade objects situated both in front and 
behind. If it be said that though two contrary forms of 
motion be simultaneously unintelligible, there is no non- 
intelligiblity in the case of two modifications, no ; for two 
modifications through (different) parts are unintelligible in 
the case of the partless. Nor can there be two modifications 
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of the whole ; for ia the case of the contrary modifications, 
infancy and youth, present in the entire body, simultaneity 
is not seen. Therefore, by elimination, the immediacy of the 
self is only through its being self-luminous. Nor may it be 
said ‘ In the absence of the substrate being apprehended by 
the same sense-organ as the superimposed, superimposition 
is nowhere seen, merely on the basis of immediacy ’ ; for 
in respect of the ether, perceived by the witness or by the 
mind alone, there is seen immediacy of visible impurity etc. 
If it be said that the visibility of ether is accepted by the 
Jainas and the Bhattas, no ; because, if that were so, there is 
the contingence of its possessing colour and touch- As for 
the co-presence and co-absence of the sense of sight, they 
are otherwise explained as relating to that non-existence of 
corporeal substance, which is the ground for inferring ether- 

CXXXT- As for those disputants, who in conformity 
with their respective teachings, admit the ether as ever-an 
object-of-inference, for them, this (ether) is certainly an 
example, since there is no apprehension (of it) by the same 
sense-organ as the superimposed- The self too, which is the 
substrate of this superimposition, that is removable by 
knowledge and is of the form of nescience and its products, is 
not affected by the defects present in that (superimposition), 
since it is not the material cause- Thus, therefore, since the 
remedying of all defects is easily accomplished in the Vedanta 
system, the superimposition of the not-self even on the inner 
self is certainly possible- 

CXXXIl- Now, the superimposition of the not-self on 
the self, though associated with (the statement of) the 
characteristic and the possibility, is not capable of being 
established in the absence of evidence, since everywhere the 
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esiablisbinenli of the object of knowledge is dependent on 
evidence; if this be said, then, here perception, inference, 
presumption and revelation are to be understood as the 
evidence. The whole world accomplishes empirical usage of 
the form of cogniser, cognised etc., only after superimpossing 
the identity of oneself, of the nature of intelligence, on the 
assemblage of body, organs etc., qualified by class, in the form 
T am a man’, ‘I am a god’, ‘1 am a beast’ ; this is percep- 
tion. Though, because of the inclusion of the senses among 
the objects of knowledge, there is impossibility of the causal 
aggregate of perception, yet the eternal witness-perception 
will be possible. Where immediacy is seen even in the 
absence of the causal aggregate, there exists witness-perception 
by the witness; this indeed is the Vedanta usage. Similarly 
there is inference too : what are in dispute, viz., Devadatta’s 
periods of waking and dream possess the empirical usage of 
cognisership etc., as preceded by his own superimpositions 
like ‘I am a man’; for they are periods other than his own 
period of sleep etc-; what is not thus (possessed of the empirical 
usage of cognisership etc*) is not thus (a period other than 
that of sleep), like his own period of sleep etc. There is 
presumption too: the empirical usage of cognisership etc., is 
not intelligible in the absence of the superimposition of 
identity with the body etc-, since in sleep etc., when there is 
no Buperimposition, the (said) empirical usage is not cognised. 
As for revelation, that is to be understood from such (texts) 
as 'A brahmana is to sacrifice’. 

CXXXIII. Now, the empirical usage of cognisership 
etc., requires merely a relation between the body and the self, 
not identity; if this be said, what is this relation ? If it be 
said to be the relation of property to the owners then, ther^ 
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shonld be the empirical usage of cognisership etc., even 
through the bodies of servants etc. Let the relation then be 
that of conforming to one’s wishes alone; as for the body of 
servants etc-, since it conforms to one's utterances, there is 
undue extension; if this be said, not so. If what is intended 
be only the capacity to conform to wishes, then, since that 
exists even in sleep, the empirical usage (even at that time) 
would be difficult to avoid* If then it be (actual) conformity 
to wishes, then, because of its non-existence in the ailing, 
there would be no empirical usage of cognisership etc. (in 
that case). If it be said that conformity to wishes being at 
the root of empirical usage is established by experience, is 
this universal or occasional ? Not the first, for even without 
conformity to wishes, there is seen the cognisership of evil 
odours etc. Not the second; for desire too having superim- 
position at its root, superimposition itself is the cause of 
empirical usage. Indeed, in the absence of the superimposi- 
tion of identity with the internal organ, the modification in 
the form of desire is not possible for the unchanging self. 
Nor is the cause of empirical usage the relation of conjunction 
or inherence between the self and the not-self; for, since they 
exist even in sleep, there is the contingence of empirical 
usage (then). In the case of relations like the relation of the 
enjoyer and the enjoyed, being produced by one’s own activity 
(karma), and being the abode of one’s own organ (of sense 
and action), they are not the root of empirical usage, since 
Buperimposition is at their root, and since they obtain in 
respect of the body of servants etc. If then, to exclude 
servants etc., it be said that the relation is that of being the 
object of enjoyment without any mediation, even then, if it 
be only the capacity to be enjoyed, that exists even in sleep. 
If then it be the being enjoyed, even thus, since non-mediatioo 
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for the self is common in all bodies, places and times, there 
would be required a regulative primary relation in respect of 
a particular body alone being the object of enjoyment and 
only at particular places and times* Therefore, only the 
superimposition of identity is the cause of empirical usage. 

OXXXIV* Even on this view, what is the regulator of 
superimposition in respect of a particular body ? If this be 
asked, we reply that it is the particular subtle body. Nor 
is the relation between the subtle body and the self one with 
a beginning, in which case another regulator should be 
sought in respect of that too. Nor may it be said that if 
the empirical usage of cognisership etc., had as its root the 
superimposition of identity with the body etc., there would 
result invalidity for perception etc., because of defect in 
(their) instruments. The loss here of such validity as makes 
known the truth, in the case of those (pramanas) other than 
the Vedanta, is certainly admitted (by us). Empirical validity 
however, is not lost, since there is no sublation in empirical 
usage; for, by the acceptance of their sublation only in the 
stage of release, there is accepted their being of the nature 
of superimposition. Nor may it be said that the two., viz-, 
being of the nature of superimposition and being subsidiary 
to unfailing empirical usage, are contradictory, since both 
are established by evidence. Of these, the evidences for 
being of the nature of superimposition have been stated ; and 
the other is established by experience. If it be said that 
non*failure cannot be ascertained, the non-failure of the 
apparent empirical usage generated by perception etc., is 
established by the witness: as for the absolute (non- 
failure) that is not admitted. And in the case of the 
Ved&ntas, since they have for content the absolutely 
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unsublatable, validity such as makes known the truth is 
appropriate. Though themselves illusory they certainly 
make known the unsublatable^ since, in such cases as the 
dream perception of a damsel, though illusory by nature, 
there is seen the capacity to indicate (relatively) real prosperity* 

CXXXV. Now, perception etc. are empirically valid 
means of knowledge, since they have for content things 
capable of practical efficiency in empirical usage ; it is in 
this way indeed that their validity has to be established by 
you ; and thus there is the contingence of the validity being 
extrinsic ; if this be said, no, since there is parity (of this 
defect) for you too who establish (validity thus): ‘These 
which are in dispute are valid means of knowledge, since they 
have contents corresponding to the things. * If then, since 
the truth of the content results only from the cognition 
which is the subject (vi^ayin), and not from another cogni- 
tion, there is no extrinsicality, then, this is common to our 
view too, that the capacity in the content for practical 
efficiency in empirical usage results only from the cognition 
which is the vieayin. 

CXXXVl. If it be said ‘ Even then, if Brahman- 
knowledge have superimposition for the material cause, there 
is the contingence of illusoriness as for knowledge of the 
world,* no ; for the illusoriness (of that cognition) in its 
own nature (as cognition) is acceptable. If then the pro- 
bandum be illusoriness of the content (i. e., Brahman), then 
apprehension of the perishable is the conditioning adjunct, in 
the case of the knowledge of the world. If it be said ‘Then 
Brahman -knowledge i(>o is what apprehends the perishable, 
since it is generated by a defective cause, like the cognition 
of rope-snake/ no; for, the probans is non-eatablished. 
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Brahman-knowledge, indeed, is not generated by the 
defects like film in the eye and jaundice. If it be said 
that nescience itself, the material cause of Brahman-know- 
ledge, is the defect, no; for, though nescience is a 
defect in respect of intelligence, as obstructing the 
presentation of the non-duality of intelligence and gene- 
rating the presentation of duality, yet, in respect 
of Brahman-knowledge, this, being helpful to it as the 
material cause, is an excellence. If it be said that in the 
case of one and the same, the natures of excellence and 
defect are contradictory, no ; for it is seen in the case of 
the film in the eye etc., that though they are defects in 
respect of the presentation of the true nature of rope etc., as 
being opposed thereto, yet through being probans in the 
inference of the sin that is their own cause, they are 
excellences (in respect of that inference). Therefore when 
there exist all the causes of valid knowledge, the film in the 
eye or the like which comes in as opposed to that, such a 
cause of invalidity alone is a defect- In ordinary experience, 
however, in respect of hunger*, thirst etc-, though opposed 
(to one’s state of equilibrium), there is not seen the cognition 
of their being defects, merely because of their being natural; 
need it then be said that nescience, which is both natural 
and helpful, is not a defect ? Therefore, even for perception 
etc-, which are of the nature of superimposition, there is no 
invalidity ; hence superimposition is the material cause of 
empirical usage- 

CXXXVU. The superimposition in dispute is the 
efficient cause of the empirical usage of cogniser etc-, since it 
is superimposition, like the superimposition of nacre-silver; 
if this be said, no; for not being the basis of empirical usage 
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is the conditioning adjunct (in the latter case). Since the 
empirical usage of cogniser etc*, is seen in the self, even in 
the absence of the silver-superimposition, the silver-super- 
imposition is not the basis of that (usage); but the superimpo- 
sition of the body on the self is the basis of that (usage), 
since empirical usage is not cognised in sleep, devoid of the 
superimposition of the body on the self* 

CXXXVIII. (If) then it be thought (thus) ‘Empirical 
usage abides in the cogniser, and cognisership results for the 
self, even without superimposition, because of its being 
intelligeht,’ that is not (so); for in the absence of superimpo- 
sition, since the self that is non-attached and non-active does 
not generate valid knowledge, cognisership, consisting in the 
prompting of the causal correlates, is unintelligible* Therefore, 
the empirical usage of cognisership etc., has certainly 
superimposition for material cause* If it be said that the 
empirical usage of the non-discriminating alone is thus, not 
the empirical usage of the discriminating, no* The empirical 
usage even of the discriminating, in so far as it is worldly, 
since it is on a par with the empirical usage of beasts etc., is 
certainly the product of superimposition. And in the case of 
beasts etc*, the empirical usage consisting in the cognition 
(as distinguished from the appellation) ‘I’, in respect of the 
assemblage of body etc., is of the nature of superimposition; 
for, it is a cognition of oneness in respect of two whose 
difference has not been apprehended, like the cognition of 
nacre-silver. Truly, not even by the discriminating is the 
difference between the body and the self apprehended in the 
period of worldly empirical usage, in which case there would 
be ho similarity to beasts etc. And if difference were 
apprehended, then, in respect of food, drink etc., helpful to 
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the body, and beating etc , injarions (to it), the activity 
towards or away from (these objects), as in the case of beasts 
etc., because of the cognition ‘This is helpful to me or 
injurious’ would not be intelligible. The difference between 
the body and the self is understood even by ordinary 
perception^ since even in the vulgar, such as women and 
Madras, there is seen activity like bathing in the 6ahg& for 
the sake of the other world ; if this be said, no; for difference 
is there understood merely through the tradition of the 
statements of the trustworthy- If not, the sastra would not 
set out for the sake of knowledge of the self. Therefore, the 
worldly empirical usage, even of the discriminating, is 
certainly of the nature of superimposition. 

CXXXIX(a). Now for the discriminating, empirical 
usage due to the 6astra is not of the nature of super* 
imposition, since only after cognising through trustworthy 
testimony the self as related to another world (too), does 
one engage in Vedic rites. It may be (asked) thus : is it the 
injunction of the fruit, as in ‘With the citra he is to sacrifice, 
who desires cattle’, ‘With the jyotistoma he is to sacrifice, 
who desires heaven ’, that postul ates the self which is 
different from the body and belongs to the other world (too) ? 
Or is it the injunction of the obligatory as in * So long 
as one is alive, one is to offer the agnihotra oblation’ ? Or 
is it an injunction of the (specially) occasioned as in ‘ He, 
whose house has been burnt down, is to sacrifice’ ? Or is 
it the injunction of an expiatory rite ? Even on the first, 
what is unintelligible in the absence of a self different from 
the body ? Is it the fruit of cattle etc., or the fruit of heaven ? 

CXXXIX(b). Not the first ; for cattle etc-, are capable 
pf being obtained even ip this life- Nor may it be objected 
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that if the citra etc., bore frait even here, there would be 
no difference from the kariri etc., which invariably bear 
fruit in immediate succession (to the rite) ; for in this life 
itself, it is intelligible that the citra etc., do not bear fruit in 
an invariable manner, even because of differences of the 
periods like youth and old age (when the fruit may be 
admitted). In the case, however, of the kariri etc., since they 
are enjoined when crops are perishing for want of rain, 
there is the invariable production of fruit in immediate 
succession. Nor the second ; for, on the principle ‘“Hell 
and heaven are here alone * says he to the mother, 'what is 
pleasing to the mind is heaven ; the reverse of that is hell,’ ’* 
the happiness generated by (possession of) cattle etc., which 
is denoted by the word heaven and is the fruit of the 
jyokistoma etc., is possible even here. That happiness, indeed, 
is not the fruit of the citra etc., since this (latter) is enjoined 
for him who desires cattle etc., alone. Though heaven be 
unsurpassed pleasure, its belonging to this life is uncontra- 
dicted, since that too is possible even here> through the 
attainment of universal empery etc. If it be said that in 
the sastras, heavenly enjoyment is understood to exist on 
the other side of (Mount) Meru, that too is easy to accomplish 
with this same body by him who is an adept in spells, drugs, 
etc. If that be not seen to be so, then some defect in the 
subsidiaries is to be assumed there too, as in the kariri etc., 
when rain is not generated. 

CXXXlX(c). Nor are the second and third (alternatives 
possible) ; for in the system of the Guru (Prabhskara), the 
injunctions of the obligatory and the occasioned are devoid 
of fruit ; on the view of Bhatta too, the fruit of those is 
capable of being enjoyed even here. 
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CXXXIX<d). Nor the fourth (alternative) ; for, the 
expiatory rite has the sole fruit of removing sin. If it be 
said that, in order to experience the fruit of brahmanicide etc., 
for which expiation has not been performed, the self goes to 
hell, no ; for, like heaven, it is possible to experience hell too 
in this same life. If it be said that in the ^S>stra there is 
cognised the enjoyment of the fruit of sin in the bodies of 
dogs, swine etc., no ; for what is intended there is only the 
attainment of m.isery equal to that of swine etc. Therefore 
there is no ground for the assumption of a self other than 
the body. 

CXL. This is not so (says the porvapakein). For, when, 
on the principle of the section^ about deities (having forms), 
through mantras and eulogistic (or condemnatory) passages, 
which are authoritative, there is known the fruit of heaven 
etc., to be enjoyed at particular times and places, in particular 
bodies and so on, there is established a self other than body. 
Though this sense is established by the principle of that 
section about deities, which occurs in the Vedanta, Jaimini 
does not acknowledge it; if this be said, no; though the true 
nature of the self as different from the body is not expressly 
stated as an aphorism by Jaimini, since that is net required 
by injunctions, it is aphoristically stated by presumption in 
the aphorism relating to the authoritativeness, consisting in 
non- dependence, of the entire Veda whose content is both 
what is established and what is to be done. Otherwise, how 
is it that, by his commentator, the self other than the body is 
inquired into, on the basis of the authoritativeness of the 
mantras, eulogistic passages etc-? Nor may it be said that, 
in that section® about deities which occurs in the earlier 

1 Br. Sfl. I, iii, 36-27. 
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tantra, the authoritativeness of mantras etc<, has been refuted 
by the aphorist and the commentator There, indeed the 
purport 18 not the refutation of the authoritativeness of 
mantras etc-, in general, but only of those which conflict ; if 
on the strength of man ti'as like ‘The great Indra has ada- 
mantine arms ’ deities (be admitted to) have forms, there 
would result their being auxiliary by being (physically) present 
like the ofliciating priests etc., and since that is opposed to 
experience, there is refuted (the authoritativeness of such 
mantras). In the case, however, of mantras etc, which 
do not conflict, authoritativeness is certainly admitted: for 
even the characteristic marks (liftgas) present in eulogistic 
passages are cited as authoritative here and there in the 
Twelve-chaptered work (i- e., the Purva-mimaipsa Sutras). 
Thus, therefore, knowing on the strength of mantras etc., 
the self different from the body, the discriminating ones 
set out in respect of rites prescribed by sastra ; hence that 
empirical usage'is not of the nature of superimposition. 

CXLI. There is not this defect. Do these who per- 
form rites know on the strength of mantrasj eulogistic 
passages etc., the self that is different from the body and is 
of a single impartite consistency, or the self that goes to 
another world ? Not the first ; for, that is to be known 
through the Vedanta alone. On the second too, when there 
is knowledge of the self that goes to another world, is it 
your view that superimposition in general is removed or 
that the superimposition of the gross body is removed ? Not 
the first; for owing to the unintelligibility of the omni- 
present going to another world, it should be admitted that 
the superimposition of the internal organ is not removed. 
Not the second: for, the removal of an immediate superimpo- 
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sition by mere mediate cognition is impossible. Therefore, 
in the case of the discriminating ones, even the empirical 
usage relating the sastra is certainly due to superimposition. 

GXLII. If all empirical usage have superimposition at 
its root, then, it must be specifically demonstrated as between 
the self and the not-self, where there is superimposition and 
of which ; if this be said, then, listen attentively. First, 
on the witness-intelligence are imposed in sequence the 
internal organ, the organs (of sense and action), the body, 
the objects external to that and the attributes of (all) these. 
Here too the intelligence qualified by each earlier 
superimposition is to be understood to be the substrate of 
each subsequent superimposition- Nor is the superimposi- 
tion of external objects on the self to be disputed ; for when 
son, wife etc., are imperfect or hale, there is seen the 
empirical usage ‘I myself am imperfect or hale. ’ Now this 
usage is not in the principal sense, since it is not universal; 
for when the son has lost his wife, there is not seen the 
usage ‘ 1 have lost my wife’ ,* if this be said, not so ; for 
merely because of not being seen in some places, the use in 
the principal sense in the places where this is seen cannot 
be avoided. Indeed, since in some place there is not 
seen the empirical usage of silver in respect of nacre 
the empirical usage of silver even elsewhere, where nacre 
appears in the form of silver, does not become figurative. 
Let it be that because of the cognition of identity, there is, 
as between nacre and silver, superimposition in the principal 
sense; but since difference is cognised as between one’s own 
body and a son, the empirical usage of oneness is but figura- 
tive like 'Devadatta is a lion’ ; if this be said, no, because of 
disparity (between the example and what is illustrated). 
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Truly, by the happiness and misery of the lion, Devadatta is 
not affected ; hence in the case of those who resort to the 
empirical usage of their oneness (i. e., speak of the two as 
one), the cognition is figurative. Here, however, the father 
has through the happiness and misery of the son the conceit 
‘I am myself affected*. If then you think that the conceit 
is due to great affection, not due to superimposition, that is 
not (so) ; for affection too is due to superimposition. Other- 
wise, for that same father who has attained renunciation, 
when there is discriminative knowledge^ how is it that 
there is not seen affection as before^ for the same son 
etc.V Truly, for affection, which is real, removal merely by 
discriminative knowledge is not possible; for, there is seen 
the pervasion that knowledge is the cause of removal of 
nescience alone. Now if the empirical usage ‘I’ produced by 
affection in respect of son etc., be due to superimposition, 
how, then, is the empirical usage of the king, in the form 
‘Bhadrasena is myself’, in respect of a very loving servant 
who accomplishes all things (for the master), cited as figurative 
by the commentator (Sankara), in the sction on desiring?^ 
The citation is of what is disparate ; for there, the king’s 
affection is not prompted by the existence of Bhadrasena, 
since aversion is seen for that same person when doing the 
reverse (of what is desired). What then? The affection is only 
for those deeds performed by him which are helpful and 
required by the king. In the case of sons, however, the 
father’s affection is certainly unconditioned ; for the affection 
does not cease in respect of him who cannot do anything or 
him who does the reverse (of what is desired). Even then, 
affection is not due to superimposition, since in respect of 
objects of affection like clothes and ornaments there is not 
MBrTsa., I, i. 6 
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the cognition ‘1’; if this be said, no; for, there too does eust 
Buperimposition, consisting in the cognition ‘mine.’ Of 
snperimposition two forms as ‘1’ and ‘mine’ are intelligible, 
because of gradations of affection. And that gradation 
has been shown by Yi^vaiUpSicarya, while commenting 
on the sruti text ‘This is dearer than the son^’: 

' The son is dearer than wealth, the body than the son, 
the organs than the body; the vital air is dearer than 
the organs; the self is much dearer than the vital air’^ ’• 
Therefore, in respect of riches etc*, which are merely dear, 
there is invariably the superimposition of relation alone in 
the form ‘mine’; in respect of the .son, who is dearer, some- 
times oneness too is superimposed; in respect of the body, 
which is dearer still, there is superimposition of oneness to a 
great extent ; in respect of the internal organ, however, which 
is dearer even than that, the superimposition of oneness is 
invariable. Now if the cognition of oneness in respect of the 
son be due to superimposition, how, then, is it that, 
in the commentary at the conclusion of the catus-sUtri, 
in the words ‘ If the secondary and illusory selves be unreal, 
then, because of the sublation of son, body etc.’, the son is 
cited as a secondary (i. e. figurative) self? This is not a defect. 
What is intended there is only that there is not superimpo- 
sition of oneness to the same large extent as in respect of the 
body, not that superimposition of oneness with the self does 
not exist in any case in respect of the son. Otherwise, how 
would the ^ruti ‘Thou thyself art under the name of the son’^ 
be intelligible ? This text, indeed, restates what is established 
in ordinary experience, the superimposition of identity with 

1 Brh., I, iv, 8 

2 Brh. VSrtika, v. lOSi, p. 6i0 
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tbe NOD Therefore, in respect of objects like son and wife^ 
there does exist snperimposition- 

CXLTIl. Now, eren if somehow you dispute the super- 
imposition of identity in respect of the son etc-, yet th^ 
snperimposition of their attributes has certainly to be 
acknowledged, for, when the infant son is adored with clothes, 
ornaments etc., there is seen in the father the conceit 
‘ I myself am adored Similarly, the verbal usage ‘ This is I ’ 
made while the finger indicates one’s own body, makes 
known in the case of the self the snperimposition of identity 
with the body. The superimposition of bodily attributes, like 
leanness, on the self is well known in the empirical usage 
'1 am lean, I am dark’. In T am dumb, I am a speaker, I am 
blind, I am a seer,’ only the attributes of the organs are 
superimposed on the self. For, here, the snperimpositioD of the 
substrntes, the organs, is not possible, since in the case of these, 
which are ever-objects-of-inference, there is no capacity for 
supeTimposition, which is immediate. In T am desirous, angry’ 
the attributes of the internal organ are superimposed on the 
self. Not may it be said that desire etc-, are attributes of the 
se^f alone, not of the internal organ; for they exist only 
when the internal oi'gan exists- Though the self is the 
material cause of desire etc-, yet since the internal organ is 
the efficient cause, there is its co-presence and co-absence; if 
this be said, no; for the departure of desire etc., in sleep, is 
unintelligible, with the departure of the internal organ, 
which is efficient cause alone (according to you). If it be 
said that their departure is due to the departure of the non- 
rn'berent cause, vix., the conjunction between the internal 
organ and the self, even thus, material causality alone is to 
assumed in the case of the internal organ, since that 
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(causality) is the most proximate (to the mind making the 
assumption). If it be said that efficient causality too 
is certainly proximate, since in its absence, the effect is not 
originated, no ; for since other efficient causes like the sense 
of sight exist there, it has not to be assumed- Nor does some 
other material cause exist here, in which case material 
causality too would not have to be assumed. If, however, 
the self were the material cause, there would be the apposi- 
tional cognition ‘I am desire’, not the relational cognition 
‘I am desirous’ like ‘Devadatta has a staff’. But the apposition 
of the internal organ with desire etc , is established by the 
6ruti ‘Desire, resolve’^ etc- Therefore, desire etc., which 
are certainly attributes of the internal organ, are imposed on 
the self ; and the internal organ is superimposed on its own 
witness, the self, as one with it. Otherwise, there would not 
be for the bare witness the cognition ‘I’, as qualified by 
conceit (in respect of the body etc.). 

OXLIV. Now, the internal organ is not cognised by 
the witness ; but it is known because of the unintelligibility 
otherwise of sequence in cognition that is seen (even) when 
the self, the organs and the objects are together ; if this be 
said, no, because of the intelligibility (of the sequence) even 
otherwise. That sequence is intelligible even on the assump- 
tion that for the self itself there is the capacity to generate 
cognition in sequence. Nor may it be said that when some 
regulator has necessarily to be assumed, the mind itself may 
be assumed; for the assumption of capacity alone in the case 
of the self which is certainly established is more consistent 
with parsimony than the assumption of another substance 
endowed with the capacity. Now, then, let the mind be 
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known by this inference : the sequence in dispute, in the case 
of the agent, requires a common cause that produces sequence, 
since it is a sequence in the origination of the effect in the 
case of an agent who is in the proximity of several objects, 
like the sequence in the act of cutting, which needs a hatchet, 
in the case of Devadatta who is in the proximity of arms 
(to cut with) and what is to be cut. This is not sound ; for 
(the probans is) inconclusive in respect of the sequence 
which exists in the conjunctions of each organ with the mind 
as agent. Indeed, when of the mind there is conjunction 
with the organs in sequence, there is not any common cause- 
If it be said that unseen potency itself may be that (cause), 
thus there is inconclusiveness in respect of the sequence of 
the conjunction with (different) parts of the ether, in the case 
of the fruit falling from the tree. If it be said that even there 
heaviness is the common cause, thus then there is incon- 
clusiveness in respect of the sequence present in the 
conjunctions of the sense of sight with each object. Nor 
may it be said that here too unseen potency is common ; for 
what is intended as the prohandum is only a common cause 
other than unseen potency. And this being the case, even 
the first-mentioned instance of inconclusiveness is not 
defective. 

CXLV- Then it may be thought thus : what is in 
dispute, viz., the origination of specific qualities like cognition, 
requires a non-inherent cause consisting in the conjunction 
of some other substance with its own locus, since it is the 
origination of a specific quality belonging to an eternal sub- 
stance, like, the origination of redness in the primal atoms, 
as dependent on conjunction with fire ; and thus that which 
is the other is mind- This too is not intelligible; for, the 
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self’s conjunction even with the body and the organs being 
a non-inberent cause of cognition, in respect of this it is 
proving the proved. If it be said that when dream-cognition 
is made the subject, the mind is established (as the other 
substance required), no; for, even with body (being the other 
substance) there is proving the proven. Indeed, even in 
dreams, the self’s relation to the body does not depart. Then 
let the mind be an object of perception ; if this be said, no ; 
for if the mind be of atomic size, like the primal atom, it 
could not be known by the senses; if it be of infinite size, 
there is the eontingence of the simultaneous presentation of 
the whole world ; even if it be of intermediate size, it could 
not be known by the senses, since the mind is seen in the 
state of dreams, though there are no organs of sense. Nor 
may it be said that there is no cognition of the mind at all; 
for there is the experience ‘My mind is elsewhere.’ There- 
fore, by elimination, it is established of the mind that it is 
cognised by the witness. 

CXLVI(a). And this witness, the inner self, is super- 
imposed on the not-selfs, the internal organ etc., as one with 
them, since, in egoity etc-, intelligence is cognised. 

CXLVI(b). Now if the self and the not-self be super- 
imposed each on the other, there would be illusoriness for 
both because of being super-imposed; similarly, because of 
both being substrates, there would be general manifestation 
alone, and no specific manifestation even of one : if this be 
said) not so. For, it is the specific manifestation of the two 
as of the nature of intelligence and inertness that makes 
known the reciprocal su peri m position ; for, in superimpo- 
sition* specific presentation is determined by being the 
swperimposed* And in the superimposition of ope (alone 
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on tbe other), there would bo Bpecific manifestation of one 
alone- Nor is there the contingence of the illusoriness of 
both , for of intelligence there is no superimposition of 
existence on the non-intelligent since it is superimposed only 
as related (to that latter). Not because of specific manifes- 
tation is there conflict with being the substrate ; for, the 
particularity is not cognised as an attribute of the substrate ; 
for it is cognised only in this transposed manner that for 
the body there is intelligence and for the self inertness. Nor 
may it be said that, if there be specific manifestation of both, 
superimposition is not possible, and that, if there is apposi- 
tion (of the two), that comes to be figurative. For, 
men of the world do not have the conceit that the cognition 
of the self in the internal organ etc., is figurative, but only 
that it is in the principal sense- In respect of the seen, indeed, 
there is nothing called non-intelligibility. 

CXLVI(c). Now the word ‘etcetera’ (in ‘internal organ 
etc.’) is unintelligible, since there is superimposition of the 
pure self on the internal organ alone; in respect of the 
organs etc-, however, it is only the internal organ qualified 
by tbe superimposed self that relates (to them) ; if this be said, 
true it is thus- Yet, since it is intelligence alone that shines 
as defined by the organs etc., and not the internal organs, 
the word ‘etcetera’ is used with manifestation in view. It is 
only because of the continuous manifestation of intelligence 
in tbe body, organs etc-, that for the Lokayatas etc., there is 
the delusion of self-hood in respect of them. Otherwise, for 
all disputants) there would be tbe delusion of self-hood in 
respect of the internal organ alone, whereon intelligence is 
superimposed, but not in respect of the body etc. Thus 
therefore) the reciprocal superimposition of the self and the 
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not'self having been justified by the statement of the definition, 
the possibility and the evidences for its existence, it is 
established that it cannot be disputed by any one- 

CXLVII- Now, in order to infer that the sastra in 
dispute has a possible content and fruit, since it is the enemy 
of bondage having the nature of superimposition, like waking 
cognition, superimposition was established by you. Here, 
what is called fruit, is it the removal of such evil as agency, 
enjoyership etc-, or the removal of the cause of evil, i. e., 
nescience, and its product, superimposition? Not the first, 
since when the cause exists, there is origination again of the 
evil that has been removed. Not the second, since of 
beginningless superimposition removal is impossible. If it be 
said that there is removal, because of the authoritativenes of 
the Sastra, no, because of conflict with perception. Indeed 
even in respect of the self, discriminated through reasoning 
from the body etc., we do not see the removal of super- 
imposition- 

CXLVIII. It is said (in reply). Like the removal of 
the beginningless prior non-existence, which is established 
in your system as the cause of transmigration, why should 
there not be removal of superimposition too? Superimposition 
is not removed, since it is beginningless and of the nature of 
an existent, like the self; if this be said, no. What is called 
being of the nature of an existent, is it reality, or difference 
of nature from the non-existent? On the first (alternative), 
there is non-establishment oi prolans, for those who maintain 
indeterminability. Not the second- What is in dispute is 
removable by knowledge, since it is of the nature of nescience, 
like the superimposition of silver etc- Nor is there sublation 
by the earlier inference, since that itself is sublated by this. 
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Just as a general 6astra^ is sublated by a specific one, similarly 
why should not a general inference be sublated by a specific 
inference? Now? what is called removal is a subsequent state 
occurring in one’s own material cause, since in the case of a 
pot, removal is the attainment of the form of potsherds, occur- 
ing in the clay ; and this indeed, is not possible in the case of 
the superimposition of nescience, which has no material 
cause ; if this be said, no ; for, removal is the subsequent 
state occurring in one’s own locus (not in one’s material cause); 
else there is the contingence of non-removal in respect of the 
beginningless blackness etc., present in the primal atoms- 
Though when the self distinct from the body etc., is cognised 
through reasoning, the removal of superimposition is not 
seen (to result) with that alone, yet, when from texts like 
‘That thou art’ ^ being of the nature of Brahman is realised, 
the removal of what is opposed — nescience and its product, 
superimposition — stands to reason. Nescience 'obscuring 
Brahman, and its product (superimposition) are indeed 
opposed to Brahman-knowledge* But to the knowledge of 
the self distinct from the body there is opposed the self-hood 
of the body ; hence of the latter alone there is removal by 

IThoro is a general teaching ‘Do not injure any being’; and there is a special 
injunction in the context of the agni^omlya, ‘cut the animal belonging to 
the agni^iomiya’. These two passages conflict with each other ; and both of 
them cannot be valid. Were the general teaching to sublate the particular 
injunction, then there would be no purport for the latter which is also an 
injunction of the Veda. To maintain that both the passages are purportful 
it is determined that the general teaching holds good in all cases where 
there is not any special injunction to the contrary. The special injunction 
which enjoins the sacrifice of an animal Is in connection with a sacrifiicial 
rite. So it is an exception to the general rule of non-violence to all beings; 
and it sublates the latter only in this particular case, viz., the agnieomiya, 
leaving its purport intact in all other cases, 
achand., VI, tiii, 7 
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the former. Though the intelligent self manifested in the 
cognition T’ is but Brahman, yet since it is not manifest in 
the form of Brahman, the cognition 'I’ is not Brahman* 
knowledge- Though knowledge through reasoning may 
somehow have Brahman for its sphere, to it does not belong 
the capacity to remove immediate superimposition, either 
because it is not authoritative (in respect of Brahman 
knowable by the Vedanta alone) or because it is mediate- 
Therefore, the removal of superimposition results only from 
the Vedanta-generated realisation of Brahman. 

OXLIX. Now, the removal of superimposition is not 
the only fruit of the sastra, but also the attainment of bliss: 
if this be said, true- Yet when there is mentioned the con- 
tent, consisting in the oneness of the jiva and Brahman, 
the jiva’s attainment of bliss too is directly obtained as 
included in the content ; for, by the ^ruti text ‘ Bliss is 
Brahman’ ^ the nature of bliss belongs to Brahman alone- 
And that the attainment of bliss is a fruit is well established 
even because of its being the object of human desire. There- 
fore this has not to be mentioned separately as a fruit- 

CL- Then, even the removal of superimposition need 
not be mentioned separately, since it is the content of the 
^9>stra, like the attainment of bliss; if this be said, not so. 
This removal of superimposition, is it independently the 
content of the Sastra ? Or is it included in the content, con- 
sisting in the oneness of Brahman and the self ? Not the 
first ; for, it is only the oneness of Brahman and the self 
that is declared by the sastra. By such texts declaring 
fruit as ‘ Again, at the end, there is the removal of all maya’® 

ITaitt., Ill, vi. 1 
Sfivet., 1, 10 
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and ‘The knot of the heart ia cut’ there is restated the 
removal of superimposition, only as resulting through 
presumption from the realisation of the oneness of oneself and 
Brahman. Not the second ; for, by texts like ‘ That thou 
art’ ® which declare the oneness of Brahman and the self, 
the removal of superimposition is not made the content. 


CLI. In the absence of the removal of the relation to 
the vrorld present in Brahman, and of nescience and its 
product present in the jiva, even the oneness stated in texts 
like ‘That thou art’ ^ is not intelligible; if this be said, then 
there results (only) what is stated by us, that the removal 
of nescience results (presumptively) from the capacity (of 
what is scripturally declared). 

CLII. Though in the major texts like ‘That thou art’^ 
the removal of superimposition has te be derived presump- 
tively, in minor texts like ‘not gross, not subtle’ ® that is 
declared ; if this be said, not so. For here, the meaning of 
the words ‘not gross’ etc., is not the removal of the bondage 
that is to result in the stage of release through the intution 
of Brahman as the self. What then ? In the case of 
Brahman that is itself non-attached, what is natural in 
all three times, i. e., the nature of not being related 
to the universe, that alone is declared by words like ‘ not 
gross’. For when that is declared, the jiva will be able sub- 
sequently to intuit the self-hood of Brahman through the 
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3 Ibid. 
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major text ; but not otherwise, since the meaning of the word 
^Brahman* is beyond ordinary experience, 

CLTII. Nor is there conflict of the evidence which 
apprehends Brahman’s relation to the universe with the 
declaration of (its) non-relation to the universe; for there 
is no such evidence at all ; though perception etc. have the 
world for their sphere, yet, since they do not apprehend 
Brahman, they do not make known any relation between 
those two. And texts like ‘ All that is this is the self’ ^ do 
not declare of Brahman self-hood in respect of the whole 
universe, since that (self-hood) is established even through 
its being the material cause of all. What then ? They 
restate that (self-hood) which is certainly established other- 
wise, and, as intimating the object of negation needed by 
the texts declaring non-relation to the universe, attain 
syntactical unity of a sentence (with another sentence).^ 
Otherwise, how could they declare relation to the universe, 
which is not a human goal and is opposed to non-relation 
to the universe, which is a human goal ? That non-relation- 
ship to the universe is a human goal and that relationship 
l^Nrsimhottara, 5 

2 Where one statement has to be construed with another, making one syntac- 
tical unit with the latter, the former may either be complete in itself, but 
for the expectancy of fruit, or it may be more incomplete, occupying only 
the place of a word in the latter statement. In the first case we have 
vakyaikavakyata, the syntactical unity of a sentence, and in the latter, 
padaikavakyata, the syntactical unity of a word. It is generally held that 
eulogistic and condemnatory statements, like ‘Vayu is the swiftest deity’ 
occupy only the place of words in the final syntactical unit, their purport 
being that of a single- word-sense, e, g., praise-of-Vayu ; thus they enjoy only 
padaikavakyata. The author of the Vivara^a^ however, holds that even such 
statements enjoy vakyaikavakyata, there beii\g an intermediate purport in 
respect of their sentence-senses ; see his Vyayaniruj^aya, pp, 26, 27, (Madras 
University edition) and BLB, chapter II, para 2*81, 
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to the universe is not a human goal are seen in the states 
of sleep and waking and are (also) established by sruti. Nor 
is the valid cognition of non-relationship to the universe 
sublated by the restatement of relation to the universe ; 
for the restatement, because of being a restatement, and 
because of being for the sake of the valid cognition of 
non-relationship to the universe, is weak in this respect. 

CLIV. Now, to establish in Brahman, through texts 
about relationship to the universe, the universe that is not 
(otherwise) established (in it), and to deny it again would 
be fruitless, on the principle ^ rather than wash off mire it 
is better to be at a distance untouched by it’* There is. not 
this defect. For the world is established even from the 
capacity of the material causality mentioned by the text 
whose purport is the declaration of non-duality ; if this were 
not restated and denied, then the non -duality of Brahman 
would not be established. And this capacity of what is 
expressly declared only establishes relation to the universe 
(but) does not bring about (its) validity ; for when there is 
conflict with expressly negative texts, the capacity of what 
is expressly declared is weaker. And, in the case of even 
what is weak, the capacity to establish until sublation is 
uncontradicted, as with the cognition of nacre-silver etc.; 
for otherwise sublation is unintelligible* Everywhere, it 
is indeed the established alone that is sublated by stronger 
evidence, not the non-established nor the validly cognised. 
Nor do such texts as ‘All this, verily, is Brahman’^ occurring 
in the context relating to meditation, make Brahman validly 
known as related to the universe; for, these (texts) which 
have a different purport (i* e., meditation), are sublated by 


Ohand., Ill, xiv. 1 
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purportful texts about non-relationship to the universe ; for 
meditation is intelligible even through an imposed form. 
If it be said that even imposition is impossible in the case 
of v?hat is absolutely non-established, no ; for it is established 
by texts about creation, which for the sake of comprehending 
non-duality, intimate what is to be negated. Therefore, 
in the valid knowledge of Brahman non-related to the 
universe, there is no conflict. 

CLV. Even thus, how can Brahman of this nature be 
the self of the jiva associated with the universe of agency 
etc.? It is said (in reply) : in the jiva, the universe of agency 
etc., is known to exist, not through inference etc., because 
of (their) immediacy. Nor is it known by the sense of 
sight etc.; for the jiva not being an object of the external 
senses, the agency etc., present in him are also such. Nor 
is it known by the mind, since there is no evidence (for 
this). As for the co-presence and co-absence of the mind, 
they are intelligible even through (its) being the material 
cause of agency etc. Even if material causality, in respect 
of agency etc,, be assumed of the self alone, the mind’s 
making known agency etc., is not established by co-presence 
and co-absence, since the co-absence is subject to doubt- The 
co-absence should indeed be stated in the form ‘ where the 
mind is not, there is not the manifestation of agency etc., 
as in sleep’; and this is subject to doubt; for it is not 
determined whether the non-manifestation of agency etc., 
in sleep is because of the non existence of the mind or 
because of their own non-existence. Nor thus may there be 
suspected the non-existence of an agent to make known 
agency etc., since the witness has the character of mak- 
ing known. As for what the Bauddhas and the older 
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Prabhakaras^ assume, that in the self even agency, enjoyership, 
attainment; aversion, happiness and misery are self-luminous; 
that does not stand to reason. If for agency etc., there be 
the character of substance, then, rather than assume a sepa- 
rate quality of luminosity, it is more consistent with parsi- 
mony to assume in the case of the self’s luminosity itself 
that it makes them known. And if for them there be the 
character of quality, for them a quality of luminosity is not 
possible at all, since for a quality there is not another 
quality. If it be said that agency etc., are themselves the 
quality of luminosity, then, for them, as for the luminosity 
of the sun, there could be no origination in the place that 
is their locus. Nor is it possible to assume self-luminosity 
for agency etc., because of their being not other than lumi- 
nosity in respect of their own existence ; for this (being-not- 
other-than-luminosity) is intelligible even because of the 
conjunction with the eternal luminosity of the self. Let it 
then be that agency etc., are cognised by the witness alone ; 
yet they are real ; if this be said, no ; for the witness, which 
is common to what is valid and what is invalid, is neutral 
in respect of the reality or illusoriness of the content ; and 
in assuming the reality of those (agency etc.) there is conflict 
with the scriptural declaration of being non-attached ; 
(further) illusoriness is declared of all attributes of 

lit is not quite clear who these older Prabhakaras (refined to as Jarat- 
prdhhakarae and Cirantana' prabhakaras) were. They seem to have been 
prior even to ^alikanatha. Besides the doctrine here attributed to them, 
viz , self-luminosity of happiness, misery etc., they seem to have held also 
such views as that the knower and the knowing are not known simultane- 
ously with the object (i.e., no triputi-bhana) , and that while all cognition 
due to specific karanas, like the senses, should be considered valid, cognition 
due to the manas, which is a sSdharaua karatia, may be invalid. See further 
PrahhakaraSf Old and New, by M. Hiriyanna: JORM, IV, 99-108* 
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transmigration by (the text) ‘ Indra through mSySis (takes on 
many forms) 

CLVT. Thus, therefore, minor texts like ‘ Not gross, 
not subtle*,^ ^It is not born, it dies not*,^ intimate the 
denotations of the words ‘That* and ‘thou* which (denota- 
tions) are required by the major texts, are in reality non- 
related to the universe and are of the nature of bare 
intelligence ; but they do not declare the removal of 
superimposition. 

CLVII. Now, then, oneness is declared by the major 
text in dependence solely on the denotations of the words 
^That* and ‘thou’, which are intimated by the minor texts 
and are by nature devoid of (relation to) the universe ; 
hence, even in the absence of the removal of superimposition 
there is no unintelligibility ; hence, for that removal of super- 
imposition and for the appearance of that, how can there 
be even the character of being presumptive ? If this be 
asked, it is said (in reply) : knowledge of the true nature, 
whose sphere is oneness^ arises only as removing (its) oppo- 
site, nescience and its product, superimposition, since it is 
seen thus in the knowledge of the true nature of nacre. 
If it be said that here what removes the superimposition is 
the negative cognition ‘This is not silver’, not so ; for it 
is said in the view of (error as) non-cognition that the 
negation has real silver for its sphere. And this denial of 
silver, while obstructing the appetency in him who seeks 
real silver, is figuratively spoken of as the sublater of silver. 


iBph., II, Y, 19 
2 Ibid., Ill, viii, 8 
SEatha, II, 18 
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The direct sublation of snperimposition, however, is only 
through the nacre-cognition ; this was stated in the inquiry 
into sublation on the view of (error as) the cognition of the 
indeterminable. Nor may it be said that the nacre-cognition 
functions only in making known the true nature of nacre, 
not in the removal of superimposition ; for a thing that 
follows presumptively does not depend on effort. It is thus: 
in ordinary experience, the hand of the goldsmith who 
weighs gold, exerts itself only in lifting the balance; here 
the going down of one part (i.e., scale-pan) is an inevitable 
intermediary ; but the hand makes no effort in respect of 
that And everywhere in the sSstras it is well established 
that things which result as inevitable intermediaries do not 
depend on effort Now, where the sublation is by a state- 
ment, there since the statement 'This is not silver’ relates 
to real silver and since the statement ^This is nacre* has no 
capacity to declare the removal of superimposition, let it be 
that the appearance of its removal is an inevitable inter- 
mediary ; where, however, perception is the sublater, there, 
how can the appearance of the removal of superimposition 
be an inevitable intermediary ? If this be asked, it is said 
(in reply) : the non-existence of the imposed silver is not 
known by non-cognition, because of the immediacy (of that 
cognition). Nor (is it) known by the senses, since there is 
no (sense-) contact. The imposed silver and its non-existence 
are not, indeed, capable of (8ense-)contact ; for, imposed 
silver, which is constituted of cognition alone, does not exist 
prior to the cognition, in which case, the sense could have 
contact (with it). Even because of non-existence of sense- 
contact for the counter-correlate, the silver, its non-existence 
too is not related to the senses. Therefore, as in sublation 
by a statement, even in sublation by perception^ when the 

26 , 
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true nature of nacre is known by the sense-organ, the 
removal of superimposition is cognised only as an inevitable 
intermediary. And thus, when the oneness of £he jiva and 
Brahman is known through texts or through experience, 
since the presumptive removal of nescience and its product 
is not included in what is expressly declared by the ^astra, 
the mention of it as a fruit, independently of the content, 
stands eminently to reason. Though of the sastra of in- 
quiry the direct fruit is only the removal of doubts present 
in the Vedanta, and the fruit of the commencement of the 
Vedanta (-study) is the attainment of Brahman -knowledge, 
yet, it is intelligible that even the removal of superimposition 
is indirectly the fruit of the sastra teaching, through its 
being the fruit of knowledge and through its being the 
object of human desire* 

CLVIIT. Now, what is this which is called attainment 
of Brahman-knowledge and is described as the fruit of the 
commencement of the Vedanta? Everywhere, indeed, there is 
attainment of what is unattained but has come into being, as of 
cow etc*, but not of that which is eternally attained nor of 
that which has not come into being, as of the human horn 
etc. ; knowledge, however, arises only as located in the knower 
and as revealing the known, and it is cognised only as such ; 
hence both in its own nature and in cognition, it is eternally 
attained; how, then, can there be the attainment thereof? 

OLIX. It is said (in reply): knowledge is a psychosis 
of the internal organ, generated by evidence. The ascertain- 
ment of the content thereby is what i^ intended by the word 
‘attainment’. Here, though the cognitions of pot etc*, are 
causes of the ascertainment of their contents by their mere 
origination, Brahman -knowledge is not thus the cause of 
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immediate ascertainment ; for its content is overwhelmed by 
(notions of) impossibility and notions of the contrary (being 

( 

true). Of these, under the name of impossibility there is 
stated the incapacity of the mind for concentration, which 
(concentration) is the cause of a plenitude of contemplation 
of the oneness of the self and Brahman ; and (under the 
name of) notions of the contrary (there is stated) the plenitude 
of residual impressions of the superimposition of the body etc. 
Nor may it be said that in respect of a thing apprehended by 
evidence that is the cause of immediate manifestation, the 
non-existence of the certitude of immediate manifestation 
because of the (above-mentioned) two kinds of mental defect 
is not in the scope of the seen ; for in places like Benares, 
in respect of bunches of green pepper etc., which have never 
been seen before, and have been brought from a distance, 
though they are seen by perception, yet because of lack of 
faith it is seen that certitude does not arise immediately. 
Therefore, Brahman-knowledge though originating from the 
evidence of the sastra (yet) being obstructed by mental defect, 
depends on tarka (reasoning) as an auxiliary and subsequently 
ascertains the content. Since if reasoning be evidentiary it 
is independent, and if not evidentiary it is of no help, it is 
not possible for it to be an auxiliary to evidence ; if this be 
said, not so ; though reasoning which is not evidentiary is 
not independently the cause of the ascertainment of a thing, 
it is not wholly of no help; for in respect of the nature of 
evidence, its capacity (i. e., validity), and the objects of 
knowledge, it is of the nature of the cognition of possibility 
or impossibility. Hence it is that those who know reasoning 
say that reasoning is helpful to evidence. 

CLX(a). Now, if evidence be the cause of ascertainment, 
in dependence on reasoning, there is the contingence of what 
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is not consistent with the final position^ It is thus. That the 
validity and invalidity of cognitions are (both) intrinsic, say 
the Sahkhyas. That both are extrinsic say the Ts>rkikas< 
That invalidity alone is intrinsic say the Bauddbas. That 
validity alone is intrinsic say the Ved&ntins- 

CLX(b), The view of the Sabkhyas does not stand to 
reason. Here, is it considered that in one and the same 
individual cognition there enter both validity and invalidity ? 
Or is there a distinction between them through difference 
in the particular (cognitions) ? Not the first, because of 
contradiction. Not the second, for there is nothing to effect 
the distinction ‘ For this cognition there is validity and for 
this (other) invalidity’, as the nature of being cognition is 
common to both; and anything else that effects the distinction 
is not admitted by him who maintains the intrinsic nature 
(of both). Nor are both extrinsic. For, then the cognition 
that has barely arisen would rest for a time devoid of validity 
or invalidity ; and this is not known in ordinary experience. 
Let there then be (accepted) the view of the Bauddhas, that 
invalidity alone is intrinsic, and validity extrinsic. This too 
is unintelligible- Here, is the extrinsic nature of validity 
in respect of its origination or cognition ? Not in respect 
of origination is this possible ; for in the case of momentary 
cognition arising from causes like the senses of sight, conti- 
nuance till the rise in it of the attribute of validity is 
impossible- Now when cognition has arisen from the cause 
of cognition, subsequently from the excellence present in that 
cause, there is the rise of validity in that cognition ; this 
is the extrinsic nature in respect of origination ; if this were 
not possible, how> then, is there for validity the co-presence 
and co-absence of e^icellence ? If this be said, no; for, those 
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two are intelligible as existing even in relation to the non- 
existence of the defect that is an obstacle to validity. Nor 
may there be suspected the (defect of) absence of common 
ground, if the co-presence and co-absence of excellence be 
taken to relate to the non-existence of defect ; for, the non- 
existence of defect is itself excellence. Indeed, in the case 
of the organs etc.; no excellence is seen as distinct from the 
non-existence of defect. If then, there be something (else) 
which is an excellence, even then, for that excellence, which 
is the cause of the removal of defect, co-presence and co- 
absence result directly only with the non-existence of defect ; 
when, however, defect is removed, since validity results 
unobstructed, there are cognised co-presence and co-absence 
of the excellence too with validity, through the channel of 
non-existence of defect ; but those two do not directly exist 
there. Let it then be that the non-existence of the defect, 
which is an obstacle, is itself the cause of validity, because 
of possessing co-presence and co-absence directly ; if this 
be said, no ; for, if that were so, it would not be possible 
for the defect to be an obstacle. For that is an obstacle, 
which is established as opposed to the origination of the effect, 
only when the full cause is present. Indeed, when there 
is non-existence of defect, defect is not established. Therefore, 
not in respect of origination is there extrinsic nature (for 
validity). 

CLX(c). Even the cognition of validity, how can it be 
extrinsic ? What is called validity is the capacity of cognition 
to determine a thing. Is this known through the cognition 
of being originated by an excellence or from the cognition of 
accord with practical efficiency ? Not the first ; for even 
when the pot is cognised, so long as there is not cognised the 
generation of that cognition by an excellence, the capacity 
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to determine the pot not being cognised, there is the 
contingence of the non-origination of empirical usage relating 
to the pot. Let it be that when there is cognition of 
being generated by an excellence, there is empirical usage 
subsequently; if this be said, no; for even in the case of 
the cognition of origination by an excellence, as in the case 
of the cognition of the pot, there being capacity to do little 
prior to another cognition that ascertains its own validity, 
there is the contingence of infinite regress. On the second 
(alternative) too, this argument applies equally. If then it 
be thought (thus) ^In the case of the cognitions of food etc., 
which are instrumental, there is the knowledge of validity 
from the cognition of their accord with practical eflSciency, 
such as satisfaction (of hunger) ; in the case of the cognitions 
of satisfaction etc., which are the fruit; that knowledge is 
certainly intrinsic, since there is no other practical efficiency; 
therefore; there is no infinite regress* that is unsound. The 
disputed cognition of the instrument is valid even intrinsically, 
because it is a cognition, like the cognition of the fruit. 
And on the contrary view, there is as sublater, the contin- 
gence of reciprocal dependence, in that for the active the 
ascertainment of validity is from the cognition of accord with 
practical efficiency, and that there is activity when there is 
ascertainment of validity. Even when validity is unascer- 
tained, since activity is intelligible for its ascertainment, 
there is no reciprocal dependence ; if this be said, let this be so 
when there is doubt. In the case of things which are not 
doubted, repeated cognitions of contents like pot, how can 
there be activity for the ascertainment of validity ? Now in 
the testing of gold, the ascertainment of the object is through 
the four-fold cognition i'l’of the nature of seeing, rubbing, 
burning and cutting, not merely from the initial cognition ; 
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therefore, validity being extrinsic cannot be helped; if this be 
said, no. For, there, the second and subsequent cognitions 
refute the doubt etc-, that obstruct the validity of the first 
cognition, but are not the causes of the ascertainment of the 
validity of that (first cognition). Therefore in respect of 
both the origination and cognition of validity, there should 
be admitted intrinsic nature, consisting in the non-require- 
ment of anything other than that which originates or reveals 
cognition. 

CLX(d). In the case of invalidity, however, there is 
extrinsic nature, since the origination is by a defect present 
in the cause of cognition, and the cognition (of it) is by 
sublation. Invalidity is not originated extrinsically, since 
it is of the nature of non-existence of validity, like the prior 
non-existence of validity ; if this be said, no, because of non- 
establishment of the jproiaMS- Ignorance, doubt and error 
are what are called invalidity. That has been said by Bhatta- 
pada : ‘ Invalidity is divided into three kinds, as illusoriness, 

ignorance and doubt-’ By the word ‘ignorance’ the cognition 
of some other thing is intended, since it is said by himself 
‘ or cognition in respect of some other thing’. Therefore, to 
none of these three belongs the character of non-existence- 
invalidity on the strength of a defect is uncontradicted even 
in the case of what is intrinsically valid ; for, in the case of 
fire though of itself hot, cold is seen when it is obstructed by 
spells etc. If you suspect that somehow invalidity is intrinsic, 
then, how could you justify the empirical usage arising even 
from invalid cognition, until there arises knowledge of the 
defect ? Therefore, it is settled that validity alone is intrinsic. 
And this being the case, if Brahman-knowledge stand in 
need of reasoning, how can there not be what is opposed 
to the final position (about validity) ? 
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CLXI. There is not this defect ; for, reasoning is the 
cause of the removal of obstacles alone. Though Brahman 
is self-luminous and verbal testimony is capable in respect 
of the immediate knowledge thereof, yet obstruction is 
possible through contrary activity and (the notion of) im- 
possibility, and by notions of the contrary, i.e., (the self-hood 
of) the body, organs etc., all created in the mind by (prior) 
sins. Therefore, there does not arise unshakable immediate 
experience. This being the case, by the practice of the 
duties of one’s order, there is the removal of sin. By the 
acquisition of calmness etc., contrary activities of the 
mind are arrested. By reasoning of the nature of reflection, 
the impossibity of the content, consisting in the oneness 
of the jiva and Brahman, is refuted. By contemplation is 
obtained that concentration of the mental psychosis, which, 
while refuting the notions of the contrary, is capable of 
ascertaining the subtle object. Thence, the immediate 
cognition generated by verbal testimony is established 
unshakably. 

CLXII. And that the testimony of the Vedanta is the 
cause of im.mediate knowledge of Brahman is shown by the 
taddhita suffix^ in ‘ 1 ask you about the aupani^ada-purusa 
(the person propounded in the Upani^ads)*^. The meaning 
of the taddhita sulBx is ‘that person who is properly known 
through the Upani^ads alone’. Indeed, in respect of Brahman 

LThe taddhita suffixes are added to those words which are already complete 
in sense (samartha or parinisthita). Stitra VI, ii, 92 of Panini teaches the 
suffixes ail etc., which have senses other than those already taught in the 
previous stitras. One of these senses is that in which the aiji suffix is used 
in the word ‘aupanisadah’ ‘propounded in the Upanisads’. The sense which 
the suffix has here is ‘that of being known’ (avagatyartha). 


Brh., Ill, ix, 26 
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that is immediate, mediate [cognition is not possible* 
Therefore, the immediate cognition,’ which has arisen even 
from the first from verbal testimony^ becomes unshakable 
later, on the departure of the obstacle. Or else, just as sense- 
contact, having produced cognition^ again produces recog- 
nition in dependence on the residual impression of prior 
experience, similarly, verbal testimony itself, having first 
given rise to mediate cognition in respect of Brahman, 
again gives rise to a second immediate cognition in depen- 
dence on the above-mentioned destruction of the obstacles. 
Nor, in respect of the self-luminous Brahman is mediate 
cognition delusive, for, inference, which is mediate, is seen, 
in respect of another person’s consciousness, though it is 
self-luminous. This being the case, even if from verbal testi- 
mony there arises at first Brahman-cognition whether 
immediate or mediate, yet since with that much there is not 
establishment in the form of unshakable, immediate experi- 
ence, it comes to be non-attained, as it were. When reflection 
and contemplation have been performed, since it is established 
in t^e form of fruit, Brahman-knowledge is spoken of as 

'■•Ik 

havirifg been attained. 

CLXIII, Now, if this be the case, since the rise of the 
fruit is seen in immediate succession to contemplation alone, 
the character of being principal is for that alone ; but as 
auxiliary to that, for hearing and reflection there results 
subsidiariness ; if this be said, not so, for contemplation 
cannot be the distinctive cause (karana) in the origination 
of experience. What is called contemplation is not, indeed, 
a means of valid knowledge, in which case, it could itself be 
the distinctive cause in the generation of experience. Hearing, 
however, being of the nature of the determination of 

27 
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of purport that is the capacity of the word, is the cause of 
excellence in the word that is the distinctive cause; hence assu- 
ming that it is (itself) the distinctive cause, the character 
of being the principal belongs appropriately to hearing alone. 
In the case of reflection and contemplation, that remove 
mighty obstacles, since they are causes of excellence in the 
mind that is an auxiliary, there is such subsidiariness as 
is helpful in respect of (the production of) the fruit. Keflec- 
tion, indeed, refuting the (notion of) impossibility that occurs 
in respect of the content, removes doubt from the mind. 
And contemplation, refuting the notion of the contrary, 
generates the concentration of the mental psychosis- Since 
calmness etc-, and sacrifice etc., are remote auxiliaries, to 
them belongs the character of viodus operandi ; of these too, 
calmness etc-, are proximate, since they remove the obstacle 
to eligibility for hearing, viz., the visible defect called contrary 
activity present in the mind, the organs etc-; and sacrifice 
etc-, as removing unseen defects, are remote- Therefore, 
hearing alone, which is the principal as aided by the moduB 
operandi and by the subsidiaries helpful to the fruit, ^ the 
generator of unshakable, immediate experience. As for that 
superficial hearing which generates mediate cognition or 
non-established immediate cognition, there is nothing lost to 
us, even if it be subsidiary to contemplation ; for the 
character of being principal is acknowledged of that hearing 
alone, which is the generator of such immediate Brahman- 
knowledge as removes transmigration. 

GJjILIY. Brahman-knowledge does not remove trans- 
migration, since transmigration is seen even when that is 
present; if this be said, no; for, the removal of superimposition 
together with its cause, by the immediacy of the trutb^ is 
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established by the sastra, through co-presence and co-absence. 
Like the knowledge of difference from the body, which is 
opposed to Buperimposition, the knowledge of the truth (too) 
though opposed to superimposition, would not remove ib; if 
this be said, no, because of disparity. Knowledge of the truth 
is indeed opposed to primal ignorance ; but not thus is the 
knowledge of difference from the body. 

CLXV. Then, when by knowledge of the truth primal 
nescience is removed, there should be immediate decease of 
the body ; if this be said, no ; for, the continuance of the 
body etc., is possible even because of the residual impressions 
of nescience and its product. If it be said that residual 
impression is well known ifi the case of acts, like the rotation 
of the (potter’s) wheel and in the case of cognition, not 
elsewhere, no ; for residual impression is seen in the case of 
smell etc. If it be said that in a vessel containing flowers, 
from which the flowers have been removed, only the subtle 
parts of flowers that (still) remain there give rise to the 
cognition of smell, not a residual impression, even thus, at 
the stage of dissolution, there should certainly be admitted 
residual impressions of all products. As for those who do 
not admit (these), in respect of them, this inference should be 
made : the destruction of the product, which is in dispute, is 
pervaded by residual impression, since, while not being a 
destruction of residual impression, it is (still) a destruction, 
like the destruction of cognition. It it be said that there is 
sublation (of the inference) since it is well known that there 
are residual impressions of acts and cognitions alone, then, 
since even nescience and its product are of the form of 
delusive cognitions, let there be (for them) causality in respect 
pf rpsidual impressions. Though the intelligence, which is 
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the witness of nescience etc., is eternal, (yet) because of the 
non-eternality of what defines it, viz., the psychosis which is 
of the nature of a semblance of intelligence, residual impres- 
sion may result ; even thus, from residual impression, which 
is the cause of memory alone, how can there be the immediate 
presentation of duality ? If this be asked, we say that it is 
because residual impression is a defect located in the 
intelligence which is the cause of the immediacy of the 
universe; for, to defects like the film present in the eye etc., 
the causes of immediacy, belongs causality in respect of 
perceptual delusions. Nor may it be said that it is not possible 
for bare intelligence to be the locus of residual impressions, 
for that is intelligible in the same way as being the locus of 
nescience. Though the residuarimpression is a product, it 
does not any more than destruction require a material cause, 
since generation by a material cause belongs only to those 
products of an existent nature, other than the residual impres- 
sion of nescience. Hence it is that though elsewhere there 
is the rule of residual impressions being located in their own 
material causes, the location here in what is not the material 
cause is intelligible. Nor is there non-existence of release 
from embodiment if residual impressions be admitted ; for, 
that results when, at the close of prSrabdha karmas, the 
residual impressions are removed, even through continued 
meditation of the knowledge of the truth. 

CLXVI. If then you think ‘since nescience has been 
removed and since residual impression bas no material cause, 
how can there result the body, organs etc., without a material 
cause?’, then, even when the intuition of the truth has 
arisen, let there be release in embodiment through the 
persistence of a trace of nescience^ until the consumption of 
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prarabdha. On the consumption of prarabdha karma, which 
is the obstacle, even the trace of nescience is removed, because 
of knowledge of the truth. Therefore, all commencement of 
(study of) the Vedantas is for the attainment of the knowledge 
of the oneness of Brahman and the self, which is the cause of 
removal of all transmigration. 

CLXVII. Though in some Vedanta (texts) there are 
prescribed meditation of what has attributes, yet, since they 
are incidental like the (prescripton of the) godohana (milking 
pail) ^etc., what is declared even there is but the attributeless 
Brahman that is the object of contemplation- Even the 
attributes which are laid down as to be contemplated are of 
service in the comprehension of the attributeless Brahman, 
on the principle of superimposition and withdrawal In the 
stage prior to the withdrawal, it is possible to lay down that 
Brahman qualified by particular attributes is the object of 
contemplation for the sake of particular fruits, 

CLXVIII. Now, if the injunction of contemplation based 
on the superimposed world of attributes is in order to make 
known the nature of Brahman which has to be known by 

1 In the chapter on the darsapurijamasa, the passage ‘With the camasa 
(cup) he is to sprinkle the water’ enjoins sprinkling. In the same chapter 
there is the passage ; ‘With the milk pail for him who desires cattle’. 
This passage cannot be understood as enjoining the principal (pradhana- 
vidhi). But in the case of one who is already eligible for the darsaparnamasa, 
for its own fruit, there is here incidentally the injunction of another 
f^uniiidiary for a further fruit. 

2 This is a principle according to which the truth (which transcends dnite 
determination and is trans-phenomenal) is determined through superimposi- 
tion and withdrawal (adhyaropapavadabhyfim nisprapaiicam prapaficyate) . 
Just as silver is superimposed on nacre, the world of attributes is superim- 
posedj on the attribiiteless Brahman. This is adhyaropa. And just as silver 
is cognised to be non-existent in nacre, the world of attributes is known to be 
non-existent in Brahman, This is apavada. 
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him who seeks release, then there would be eligibility for 
contemplation only for him who is eligible for release; this 
is just as in respect of the (use of the) godohana which is 
prescribed in the words ‘(the sprinkling is) with the milk 
pail, for him who desires cattle’, as based on the sprinkling 
of water established in- the words ‘With the camasa (cup) 
he is to sprinkle water’ in the dar^-pQr^amitsa; there is 
eligibility only for him who is eligible in respect of the 
darSa-pUruamasa. There is not this defect. There, indeed, 
since the sprinkling oh water is established only for him who 
is eligible for the dar^a-pBrnamasa, (and) it is only for him in 
whose case that is established that, when there is desire for 
cattle, there is the injunction of the milk pail, there would 
be the (further) eligibility of the eligible. Here, however, 
since the cognition of the superimposed world through verbal 
testimony exists even for him who does not desire release, 
though there is an injunction on the basis (of that cognition) 
there is no (further) eligibility of him who is eligible. 

CLXIX. Now though the Vedantas that prescribe the 
contemplation of Brahman with attributes have knowledge of 
Brahman for purport, that (purport) does not exist for those 
which prescribe the contemplation of the vital air etc.; if 
this be said, no, for, these too culminate in that alone, 
through the channel of the purification of the internal organ. 
Therefore, of all Vedantas whatever Brahman alone is the 
content : the removal of evil through the attainment of the 
knowledge of that (Brahman) is the fruit ; therefore, even 
for the 4astra that inquires into it, those two alone should be 
understood to be the content and fruit. 

OLXX. Now, only the obligation to undertake the 
inquiry is the meaning of the first aphorism ; why are the 
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coDtent and fruit, not mentioned in that aphorism, explained 
(here) as related to the inquiry into the Vedanta? If this be 
asked, it is said (in reply): the content and fruit are certainly 
mentioned (in the aphorism) (but) presumptively. It is thus. 
It will be stated later that the meaning of the injunctive 
suffixes, lin, lot and tavya, is but instrumentality to the 
desired. In this statement aphoristically expressed, that the 
Vedantas should be inquired into for Brahman-knowledge by 
him who desires release, there is taught by the tavya-suffix, 
in the case of the inquiry which is the (verbal) stem-sense, 
instrumentality to what is desired in a general way. That 
being the case, when there is the desire to know the fruit in 
its particularity^ in the form ‘What is it that is desired?’, 
release alone is understood as the fruit of inquiry, because of 
being, like heaven etc., the qualification of the eligible 
person. Brahman-knowledge, however, since it is accom- 
plished by the inquiry that is the stem-sense, and since it is 
the means to release which is the fruit (as it were) is, like 
apUrva (resulting from sacrifice), of the nature of an in- 
termediate operation. 

CLXXI(a). Now, instrumentality to the desired, is not 
the meaning of lin and other suffixes, but only a niyoga (an 
urge) which is not known from other evidence ; and that, 
while prompting the prompted person in respect of the (acts 
which are the) stem-senses, postulates, because of its capacity, 
instrumentality to the fruit, for the stem-sense. This is not 
sound, because of the non-existence of unintelligibility 
(necessitating such a postulation). Is it that in the absence 
of instrumentality to the fruit in the case of the stem-sense, 
the existence of the niyoga (urge) is unintelligible ? Or is 

I Some such qualifioation ie necessary on the reading * phali-bhata 
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the causing of appetency by that niyoga (urge) unintelligible? 
Not the first; because there is the existence of niyoga 
in respect of the obligatory and the occasioned, even 
when there is no fruit Even on the second, does the 
niyoga cause appetency in dependence on the desire for fruit, 
or does it cause appetency of itself? On the first, let the 
desire for fruit itself cause appetency ; what is the need for 
the niyoga (urge), since, in perception etc*, for the desire for 
the fruit independence is seen, in respect of causing appetency? 
On the second, the niyoga^ like the swiftness of the river, 
would forcibly cause the person to be appetent, though devoid 
of the desire for fruit. And thus its causing would be intelli- 
gible even if the stem-sense were not instrumental to the 
desired ; otherwise, even the swiftness of the river would 
impel (only) in respect of what is instrumental to the fruit 

CLXXI(b). Though niyoga in general is not a ground 
for postulating the relation of the stem-sense to the fruit, the 
niyoga that is cognised by him who desires fruit is a ground 
for that postulation ; if this be said, no ; for even here, 
there exists no non-intelligibility in the absence of the 
relation of those two. In the case of the fruit of optional 
rites, its being a qualification of the eligible person is not 
unintelligible, in the absence of that (fruit) being accomplish- 
able by the stem-sense; for even living etc-, which are 
not to be accomplished (by the oblation), are seen to be 
qualifications of the eligible person in such cases as ‘Let him 
offer oblations so long as he lives’. Though this be so in the 
case of those which are not of the nature of what are to be 

1 Obligatory rites have no fruit other than the avoidance of sin (pratyavaya) ; 
occasioned rites serve only to remove sin already incurred, In both exists 
the niyoga or karya, viz., the aptlrva from the rite. 
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accomplished, in the case of fruit whose nature is what is to 
be accomplished, its being a qualification of the eligible person 
is unintelligible in the absence of its being what is to be 
accomplished by the stem-sense ; if this be said, no. By the 
words, ‘to be accomplished’ in ‘whose nature is what is to be 
accomplished’, is there intended having to be accomplished by 
the stem-sense or merely having to be accomplished ? On the 
first, because of the non-difference of the postulated and the 
ground of postulation, there is contingence of self-dependence. 
Even on the second, is the fact of heaven having to be 
accomplished cognised from the express word or by implication ? 
Not the first, since there is no word expressive (of it). Not 
the second, since there is no ground for the assumption. 
We do not indeed see anything unintelligible in the case of 
heaven, in the absence of its having to be accomplished. If 
it be said that if heaven be not what is to be accomplished, 
the conjunction with one who desires is unintelligible, even 
thus, it is not a qualification of the eligible person, so that 
on the strength of it there might be assumed the stem-sense 
having to be accomplished Just in ‘Devadatta is one who 
has a dry stick’, the stick alone is the qualification of Deva- 
datta, and dryness is the qualification of the stick, similarly, 
even in ‘He who desires heaven is the eligible person*, desire 
alone is the qualification of the eligible person and heaven is 
the qualification of desire. If it be said that through the 
channel of desire heaven may be the qualification of the 
eligible person, even thus there is not established its having 
to be accomplished by the stem-sense ; for in ‘He who desires 
to study is to beg alms’, it is not seen that study, though of 
the nature of what is to be accomplished and a qualification 
of the eligible person, has to be accomplished by begging 
which is the stem-sense. If it be said that the contrary too 

28 
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is certainly seen in ‘He who desires riches is to serve the 
king, he who desires merit should perform sacrifices’ etc., 
then (we say) in the case of heaven and the desire for it even 
their being qualifications of the eligible person is difficult to 
demonstrate. It is thus. The words ‘desire for heaven’ do 
not exclude non-conjunction of the niyoga of darsa-pHr^amSsa 
with the person, for the exclusion of non-conjunction is 
established even on the strength of the obligatory injunction. 
Nor does it exclude its conjunction with some one else ; for 
if he who does not desire heaven be excluded from dar^a- 
pUrnamSsa there is conflict with (its being an) obligatory 
injunction. The niyoga of the optional (darsa-pUanamasa) 
is indeed different from the niyoga of the obligatory ; in that 
(former), if there be exclusion of non-conjunction and of 
conjunction with another, there is not the said defect ; if this 
be said, not so. Though the niyoga of the obligatory is made 
known by the text ‘ So long as one lives * etc., and the niyoga 
of the optional is made known by the text ‘ He who desires 
heaven ’ etc., yet since the dar^a-pRrnamasa together with 
subsidiaries is recognised as one in both places, there is no 
difference. As for the difference between the obligatory and 
the optional, that is intelligible through difference in the 
adhikara (fruit) alone. Nor may there be suspected the 
futility of the words ‘ desire for heaven ’ if they be not a 
qualification of the eligible person. Just as in ‘ The man 
with the staff chants the permission ’, since the priest who 
chants the permission is already established, that statement 
has for purport the qualification of possessing a staff, in the 
form, ‘ He who chants the permission, that is a person with 
a staff*, similarly even the words ‘ desire for heaven ’ have for 
purport the qualification, heaven. That has been said by 
Partbasarathi (Mi^ra); “Since that which is to come into being 
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is what is desired, the word ‘ desire * has that for purport. 
That the qualification may be the principal (sense intended 
by a text) is shown in ‘The man with the staff’ etc.” Even if 
the words ‘desire for heaven’ have the fruit alone as purport, 
the eligible person results by presumption. When by optative 
(lin) and other suffixes instrumentality to heaven is taught of 
sacrifice which is the stem-sense, a person of himself under- 
stands eligibility in respect of the rite, in the form ‘This rite 
is instrumental to the fruit desired by me*. And thus the 
words ‘desire for heaven* whose purport is the fruit are 
capable of being significant in conjunction with the statement 
of the instrument. And this results if instrumentality to the 
desired is the sense of the tavya (suffix), not if niyoga (the 
urge) be its sense. Therefore, niyoga is not the sense 
of ^in (the optative) and other (such) suffixes. 

CLXXII(a). Others, again, state thus the relation of end 
and means between heaven and the stem-sense ; the niyoga 
(urge) qualified by the determinant (i. e-, the act) and the 
person prompted is understood from the injunctive statementt 
The determinant is sacrifice ; the person prompted is he who 
desires heaven ; and between these two, reciprocal relation, 
in the form of object and agent, is understood because of the 
non-intelligibility otherwise of the origination of the niyoga* 
If there be no relation, the determinant (act) not being 
practised by the person prompted, the niyoga which is to be 
accomplished by the practice of that (act) would not be origi- 
nated; that being the case, just as of what is in relation to 
the person with a staff there is relation to the staff too, 
similarly, of the sacrifice which is in relation to the person 
prompted as qualified by the desire for heaven, there is relation 
even to heaven which is the qualification. And this relation 
is not possible in the absence of the relationship of principal 
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and subsidiary. Therefore, there being the relation of heaven 
as the principal and the sacrifice as subsidiary, there may be 
between them the relation of end and means- 

CLXXII(b). This is not sound ; for, in the manner 
stated, there is the contingence of the relation of sacrifice 
even with living, having the house burnt down etc., which 
are qualifications of the agent- Let there be; what is the 
defect ? If this be asked, it is said (in reply)- Are living 
etc*, related to the stem-sense, as subsidiary (thereto) or as 
principal ? On the first, living, which is a qualification of 
the person eligible for the obligatory darsa-pUruamasa, being 
(thus) a subsidiary of the darsa-pUrnarnasa, there is the con- 
tingence of its relation even in the Saurya etc., (rites) modelled 
thereon. It is thus. That the rite enjoined in ^He who 
desires the sanctity of a brahmana should offer an oblation 
of barley gruel to Surya’ is modelled on the darsa-pUrnamasa 
is established because the capacity of the injunctive word 
‘nirvapati (makes an offering)*; here, since the modelled is 
to be performed in the same way as the model, there is seen 
through transfer the establishment of the subsidiaries of the 
darSa-pUrnamSsa in the modelled rite; hence because of non- 
distinction from those (subsidiaries), living too would be 
established (in the modelled); thence, (the injunction) would 
be ^So long as one lives, one should offer an oblation of 
barley gruel to Surya’* Nor may it be said that there is no 
defect since there is sublation of obligatory eligibility by 
optional eligibility; for, just as in respect of the model there 
is (both) obligatory and optional eligibility, there is similarly 
the contingence of this in the modelled too. On the second 
(alternative), living etc-, being principal, would, like heaven 
etc*, be what are to be accomplished. Therefore, the words 
‘desire for heaven* whose purport is a particular fruit, are 
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expressive in conjunction with words like lih which signify 
instrumentally to the good in general. 

CLXXIII. Now, if instrumentality to the desired be 
expressed by lih (the optative) and other suffixes, then there 
would not result the instrumental (case-ending) in ‘He is to 
sacrifice with the jyotistoma'; for the instrumental (case- 
ending) is laid down in respect of the instrument or causal 
correlate which is not expressed by lih, kyt, taddhita or 
samSisa. There is not this defect; for though causality is 
expressed in the case of the stem-sense, i. e-, sacrifice in general, 
the distinctive causality of the particular sacrifice, jyotis- 
toma, is not expressed (by the lib etc-, suffix). Therefore, 
there is no defect whatever in instrumentality to the desired 
being the sense of the injunctive suffix. And thus, when 

even by the statement in the aphorism, ‘The Vedantas are to 

^ * 

be inquired into by him who desires release’, there is 
expressed of inquiry (its) instrumentality to the good in 
general, it follows by presumption that the particular good, 
release, is the fruit of the ^astra of inquiry. 

CLXXIV. Similarly, by the word ‘Brahman’ in 
‘ Brahma-jijSasa (desire to know Brahman) ’ the content 
too is aphoristically indicated. Though the content is known 
even from the (first) chapter (treating) of the (harmonious) 
synthesis (of Vedanta texts), and the fruit (only) from the 
fourth chapter, yet they have (both) to be indicated even in 
the first aphorism, since they are the causes of the engaging 
(in the inquiry). Therefore, because of the existence of the 
content and fruit, the sastra is to be commenced ; that this 
is the purport of the present varpaka (section) is established. 


BBRB BNDS THB FIRST VAB^AEA 




SECOND VARNAKA 

1. For the prescription ‘ The self is to be heard *, the 
direct content is the inquiry concerned with the Vedanta 
texts; that (content) is to be expounded in the present 
section. 

2. The unity with Brahman is the content of the 
prescription, through the mediation of the Vedanta ; that 
together with its fruit was expounded in the previous section. 

3. If the Vedantas were devoid of content and fruit, 
then, the inquiry into them would be far removed ; hence 
the mention of those two (content and fruit) first. 

4. When there is (thus) the possibility of inquiry, 
there being the doubt whether that has been achieved or not 
by the Purvamimainsa, the settlement of that (doubt) is here 
declared. 

I. Now, for the ascertainment of the sense of the 
Vedantas, there is needed a body of (interpretative) principles. 
And that (body) has been aphoristically declared in the 
aphorisms beginning with ‘Then, therefore the inquiry 
into dharma’. Nor may it be said that what is attempted 
there is the ascertainment of the sense of injunctive texts 
(alone); for the purport of the entire Veda is but injunction. 
If it be said that the Vedantas have the existent for purport, 
no; for, the purport of even these is the injunction of 
knowledge, as in ‘ The self is to be seen Then, the host of 
ritual injunctions has been expounded in the PurvamlmaipsSL ; 
the UttaramimStpsa is to be begun for the exposition of the 
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injunction of knowledge ; if this be said, no ; for, in the 
case of the four forms — utpatti, viniyoga, prayoga, and 
adhikara — which are needed by the injunction and have been 
demonstrated in respect of ritual, it is possible to know 
(these) by parity of reasoning even in respect of knowledge. 
Of these, what is called utpatti-vidhi (originative injunction) 
is that which makes known the mere form of the rite, e-g-, 
‘ He offers (is to offer) the agnihotra oblation ’ etc- Similarly, 
that which makes known the relation of principal and subsi- 
diary, e.g., ‘ He offers oblation with curds etc.’ is a viniyoga- 
vidhi (applicatory injunction). That which makes known 
procedure in respect of a principal rite together with its 
subsidiaries is a prayoga vidhi (procedural injunction). And 
that, say the Bhattas, is expressly declared (svauta) ; while the 
Prabhakaras say that it is to be assumed on the evidence of 
upadana, which consists in implication by an injunction. 
That which declares eligibility in respect of a rite for him 
who desires fruit or for him who is impelled by (the fact of) 
living etc., is an adhikara-vidhi (injunction of eligibility). 
These injunctions expounded in connection with ritual arc 
capable of being suitably postulated even in cuunection with 
knowledge. Otherwise, those which have been expounded 
with a particular rite as illustration, would have to be taught 
over again in connection with a different rite. 

II. Now, a fresh sastra has to be commenced, in the same 
way as a fresh chapter, for the refutation of further (and 
peculiar) doubts- It is thus. There being a doubt as to the 
uon-authoritativeness of the Vedas, in the first chapter its 
authoritativeness is demonstrated- There being a doubt as 
to the identity of all rites, in the second chapter the 
difference of rites is demonstrated, in the wake of differences 
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in the originative injunctions as caused by differences in the 
(injunctive) words, such as ‘ yajati, juhoti * etc. There being 
a doubt of the principal character bring equally present in 
all (rites), there is stated, in the third chapter, the relation of 
principal and subsidiary (as determined) by evidences like 
express statement, capacity etc. In the fourth (chapter), 
it is determined that the performance of such-and-such is 
for the sake of the rite, and of such-and-such (directly) for 
the -sake of a human goal. In the fifth is exhibited sequence, 
as in * Having performed the Vajapeya-isti, he is to perform 
the Brhasptisava sacrifice *. In the sixth, there is the inquiry 
that for those who desire (fruit) there is eligibility in respect 
of these (rites) and for those who are impelled by (the fact of) 
living etc., there is eligibility in respect of these (other rites), 
Thus^ in the earlier six chapters, there is made the inquiry 
needed by the injunction of the archetypal rite* That injunc- 
tion which comprises fully all the subsidiaries is the (injunc- 
tion of the) archetype ; that injunction which comprises 
the subsidiaries defectively is the (injunction of the) modelled 
rite. The inquiry needed by the injunction of the modelled 
rite is made in the later six chapters beginning with the 
seventh. Here too, in the seventh, it is ascertained that of 
the subsidiaries taught in respect of the archetype there is 
transfer in general to the modelled rite. Teaching (upadeSa) 
is of the form 'It is to be done in this way;' transfer 
(atidesa) is of the form ‘ It is to be done in the same manner 
as that (other)’. In the eighth, however, transfer is ex- 
pounded in detail, as thus : the particular attributes of 
apportionment, pounding, sprinkling, etc., which, in 'There is 
that agneya (cake) which is prepared on eight (earthen) plates ' 
etc., are, in connection with the archetypal sacrifice called 
dar^a-puri;iamasa, declared of the rice-grains that are the basic 
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material of purodasa cake, these, in the case of the gruel-oflfer- 
iDg to Surya, which is a modelled rite, are transferred even 
to the rice-grains that are the basic material of the gruel, 
through the resemblance in respect of the material (used, viz.,) 
rice-grains. That has been said : ' When in the seventh 

(chapter) it has been established that through transfer there 
are (certain) attributes (for the modelled rite), then in the 
eighth (chapter) there is the exposition of what (attributes 
there is transfer), to what and from what*. In the ninth, 
however, there is shown Uha (transfer with a modification) 
which, when between the archetype and the modelled rite 
there is difference in respect of the material and the deity, 
consists in the omission of the words about the material etc., 
in (the injunction of) the ai'chetype and the importation of 
(new) words about the material etc., in the modelled rite, 
in the case of the mantra, sSman and purificatory ceremonies 
taught in respect of archetype and transferred (therefrom) 
to the modelled rite. This is how : in the case of the 
mantra ‘agnaye justam (for Agni, worthy of reverence)’ there 
is in the modelled rite the substitution of the words 
* sUrySya ju^tam (for Surya, worthy of reverence).* In the 
tenth, however, there is shown, in the case of subsidiaries, 
which are transferred to the modelled rite and have (an 
unquestioned) place in the archetype, their sublation by the 
teaching of distinctive subsidiaries and the like, occurring 
in the (injunction of the) modelled rite. This is how. In 
the case of the barhis (grass) which results for the modelled rite 
by transfer and which is related (invariably) to the archetype, 
there is sublation by the teaching of the distinctive (subsi- 
diary) occuring in the (injunction of the) modelled rite, in 
the form ‘The barhis is of the nature of the 6ara (grass, in 
this rite).* Similarly when there is the injunction ‘cook the 
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golden grains*, in respect of the cooking of the golden grains, 
which is the modelled rite, there result (by transfer) the 
pounding etc., characteristic of the archetype ; (but) here, since 
the removal of husk is impossible in the case of the golden 
grains called kr^nalas, there is sublation of the pounding. 
Similarly, because of the prohibition ‘ Those two (butter- 
portions) are not offered in the pasu (-yaga) * there is 
sublation (of the offering) of butter-portions in the pasu 
(-sacrifice). In the eleventh (chapter), however, there is 
declared what is called tantra, which consists in a single 
subsidiary, (the performance of which is) prompted by the 
injunctions of more than one principal, being equally sub- 
servient to all the principals even by its performance once 
alone. This is how. In the case of the fore-sacrifice etc., 
prompted by the full moon rites declared in (the three texts) 
‘There is that agneya (cake) on eight (earthen) plates’, ‘ He 
performs the upanisu sacrifice at intervals,’ ‘ There is the 
agnisomiya on eleven (earthen) plates * there is, even by their 
performance once alone, subservience of (all) three principals. 
In the tw^elfth (chapter), however, there is shown what is 
called prasaiiga, which is, in the case of the performance of 
a subsidiary prompted by a certain principal, its subservience 
even to another principal prompted by the capacity of that 
w^hich prompts (the first principal). This is how. In the 
case of the subsidiaries prompted by the injunction of the 
pasu ( sacrifice), there is subservience even to the pasu-puro- 
da{5a.^ Thus, therefore, just as diverse aspects of the 


I “There is an Agnipomiya animal sacrifice in which an Agni^miya animal is 
sacrificed and Puro^^a cakes made of animal flesh are also offered. How 
the question is whether the subsidiary acts performed in the animal sacrifice 
should bo repeated in the offering of the Purodato cak?s ; the author says 
that the principle of Prasafiga comes into play and the repetition of the 
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iajuDctions are expounded by the refutation of fresh doubts in 
each chapter, similarly, since in the case of Brahman, that 
is to be known, there is a doubt as to the incompatibility 
of the injunction to know, because of (Brahman) not boinp 
established by perception etc., the Uttaramimamsa is com- 
menced for refuting that (doubt). 

Ill- This does not stand to reason. For, there being 
establishment of Brahman, in the same way as of the ynpa 
(stake), the ahavanlya (fire) etc-, (by scriptui’e), though not 
established by perception etc., a separate inquiry is futile. 

IV. Then it may be thought (thus) : In ‘He fashions 
the ynpa (stake)’ etc., it is not that, with the stake as sub- 
ject, carpentering etc., are prescribed, in which case the estab- 
lishment of the form of the stake in ordinary experience 
■would be needed. What then ? In order to make a stake, 
he fashions the basic material, the ebony etc-, known from 
such (texts) as ‘The stake is of ebony’ etc. ; thus the charac- 
teristic of being what is to be brought about is cognised to 
belong to that stake-form, which is not known in ordinary 
experience ; and this form, because of its application being 
seen in ‘He ties the animal to the stake’ is known in its 
distinctive nature, viz., that the stake is a particular kind of 
stick which results from carpentering etc , and is the support 
for tying the (sacrificial) animal- Similarly (are to be under- 
stood) even the ahavanlya etc- (i.e., not as subjects about which 
some statement is made, but as things to be accomplished 

subsidiary acts is not needed in the PaAu-purodasa; though the performance 
of the subsidiary acts is in the animal sacrifice, yet it benefits indirectly 
the offering of the cakes made of animal fiesh, as the text about it is read In 
connection with the animal sacrifice’* (Sandal, Mim&msQ Butras of Jaimin% 
p. clxviii). The subsidiaries here considered are the fiye fore-saoriflees 
(prayS-jas) , 
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through the scripturally stated means). But here there 
is not similarly any means for the accomplishment of 
Brahman. Therefore the Uttaramlmaijisa has to be com- 
menced. 

V. Even this is not intelligible ; for, even without ihe 
establishment of Brahman, the injunction of knowledge is 
intelligible when there is contemplation through an imposed 
form, just as in ‘The woman, verily, 0 Gautama, is fire. 
Therefore, because of the non-existence of any further doubt, 
the U ttaramlmaipsa is not to be commenced. 

VI. Here, a section of the upholders of the final posi- 
tion state the further doubt thus. By that (aphorism) which 
says ‘Dharma is that sense which is of the nature of injunc- 
tion’* there has boon shown the authoritativcncss of injunction. 
Aud that is not possible in the case of Vedantas like ‘ Exis- 
tence, only, dear one’,'* which arc devoid of injunctions. Nor 
may it be said that there is syntactical unity for them with 
injunctions like ‘ That (self) is to be sought’^; for in the 
case of the tavya-suffix, which expresses the sense of an 
abstract noun or an object, there is no injunctiveness here. 
If it be said that the tavya-suffix is (used) in injunction too, 
even thus, an injunction is not possible here, since the tavya- 
suffix denotes the object. In the case, however, of ‘gantavyam 
(should be gone to)’ etc., because of the primacy of the (verbal) 
stem.-sense, on account of the tavya-suffix signifying an act 
(bhavana), injunction for the sake of an independent fruit 

‘ Chaud., V, viii.l 

2 PM.. I. 1, 3 

3 ChSnd., VI, ii, 1 

♦ Chfiud., VIII, yii, 1 
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stands to reason. If it be said that in ‘ One’s own Veda 
is to be studied’ there is an injunction having the stem-sense 
(of study) for (^outeut, even from the tavya-suffix denotative 
of the object (as contrasted with the previous instance, where 
the tavya-suffix signified an act) let there be an injunction 
in that case for the sake of the fruit, i. e-, the attainment 
relating to one’s own Veda, that is yet non-attained (i.e. 
unlearnt). In the present context, however*, is sight (know- 
ledge) enjoined in respect of Brahman that is the object, for 
the sake of an independent fruit (i.e. one attaching to the 
agent alone) or for the sake of a fruit relating to tlie object- 
causal-correlate ? Not the first ; for the act of seeing, which, 
like pounding etc , is auxiliary to the substance that is the 
object-causal-correlate, is not capable of being enjoined for 
the sake of an independent fruit- Not the second- For, the 
fruit generated by an act in the objcct-causal-correlate is 
(one) of four kinds — origination, attainment, modification 
and purification. Of these, the (first) three kinds of fruit 
are not possible in respect of the beginningless, eternally 
attained, unchanging Brahman. Nor may there be doubted 
(the possibility of) purification consisting in the removal of 
impurities like ignorance, unrighteousness etc.; for, not as 
for the ghee which has been glanced at (by the sacrificer’a 
wife), is there any application elsewhere for the purified 
Brahman. 

VII. Then (it may be said) an injunction is possible in 
respect of the self, on the analogy of the flour (offered as an 
oblation). It is thus. Since it is declared in the topic con- 
cerning sacrificial rites that ‘ He is to offer flour as an obla- 
tion ’, it is understood of the flour-oblation that it is subsidi- 
to the sacrifice. Subsidiaries are of two kinds, (independent* 
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ly) fruitful rites and purificatory rites- Of these, the 
fore sacri flees etc-, which are taken up independently without 
depending on (object-) causal-correlates, are (independently) 
fruitful rites; those which are auxiliary to causal-correlates 
like rice-grains are purificatory rites. Here, the flour-oblation 
is not an (independently) fruitful rite, since it is auxiliary 
to the material, viz-, flour, like sprinkling, which is auxiliary 
to the material, viz., rice-grains- Nor is it a purificatory rite- 
For purification is of two kinds, the purification of the 
enjoined and the purification of what is to be enjoined. 
This is how- The sprinkling etc-, enjoined in respect of the 
rice-grains as subject, which have been enjoined in ‘ He is to 
sacrifice with rice-grains’, is a purification of the enjoined; 
the ceremonial kindling etc-, enjoined for the resulting of the 
ahavaniya character for fire, in order to enjoin (later) that ‘He 
is to offer oblation in the ahavaniya,’ is a purification of what 
is to be enjoined. Here, in the case of the flour rcdirced to 
ashes by the oblation and (hence) of no service in respect of 
the sacrifice, no application is possible in respect of the 
sacrifice; hence neither kind of purification fits in here. 
Nor does the futility of the text about flour-oblation stand to 
reason, since it is comprised in the scope of the injunction 
to study (the Veda). Therefore, abandoning the primacy (of 
the flour) understood from the accusative suffix in ‘ saktuu ’, 
and adopting the secondariness of the flour and the primacy 
of the act of oblation (as understood) from the transformation 
into the instrumental case ‘ saktubhih ’, it is shown that 
(the oblation) is an (independently) fruitful rite. Similarly, 
even in ‘contemplate the self through a transformation 
of the suffix of the word ‘ Stman let there be primarily for 


< 1, vi, 6. 
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the sake of an independent fruit, only the act of contempla- 
tion, whose auxiliary is the self- 

VIII. This (replies the Siddhantaikadesiii) is an illegiti- 
mate analogy. For, in the example, the flour, though instru- 
mental on a construction of the word, is in fact the object 
(of the oblation) ; for, the peculiar result produced by the 
act of oblation, viz., the change consisting in reduction to 
ashes, exists in the flour ; therefore, the use of the transitive 
verbal root in ‘juhoti (offers as an oblation)’ stands to 
reason. In the case, however, of what is illustrated, if the 
self were in fact the object, then there should be stated one 
of the four kinds of the fruit of activity, viz-, origination etc-, 
and that (possibility) has been refuted. And if it be not the 
object, the use of the transitive verb- root in * upiislta (con- 
template)’ is unintelligible. Now, in respect of the self, 
attainment as the fruit of activity is possible; for even in the 
case of what is eternally attained in respect of existence, 
there is non-attainment in respect of knowledge, prior 
to contemplation. This does not stand to reason ; 
for, being of the nature of self-luminous intelligence, it is 
eternally attained even in respect of knowledge- Therefore, 
because of the non-existence of injunctions, the Vedantas 
have a sense which is not intended; hence, in immediate 
succession to the inquiry into dharma, there results the 
ceremonial bath (to signify the close of the life of student- 
ship). Hence, in order to refute this further doubt, this 
same section of the upholders of the final position introduce 
the inquiry into Brahman thus: ‘Then, therefore the in- 
quiry into Brahman.* 

IX. This is the idea — that in immediate succession to 
the inquiry into dharma, there should be the inquiry into 
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Brahman, not the ceremonial bath. Nor is injunction non- 
existent in the Vedantas ; for, just as in ‘ The mat is to be 
made’, so in ‘ The self is to be seen ’ an injunction is intelli- 
gible for the sake of the fruit relating to the object-causal- 
correlate Purification, consisting in the removal of 
impurities like ignorance, is, indeed, possible in respect of 
the self. Nor in the case of the purified self is an application 
elsewhere needed, as in the case of the ghee etc., since it is 
itself the human goal, while application (elsewhere) is needed 
only in the case of the purification of what is not a human 
goal. Thus, therefore, there is the commencement of the 
Uttaramimnmsa in order to refute the further doubt consist- 
ing in the non-existence of injunction in the Vedantas, and to 
establish the injunction to know. 


X. This view of a section of the upholders of the final 
position is not acceptable to the upholder of the prima facie 
view* It is thus. When there is the further doubt con- 
sisting in the non-existence of injunctions, this is the 
ultimate argument urged at the end by this section of the 
upholders of the final position, viz,, that there is no injunc- 
tion to know, since (the self) as of the nature of self-luminous 
intelligence, is attained even in respect of knowledge. That 
does not stand to reason. Just as, in ‘ Gold is to be worn 
the wearing of gold, which is (already) established for orna- 
mental purposes, is restrictively enjoined for the sake of 
prosperity, similarly, in the case of self-knowledge, though 
(already) attained, there is possibility of a restrictive injunc- 
tion for the sake of the fruit of release inhering in the agent 
(i.e., the knower). Since there is also a possibility of the 
non-establishment of the wearing of gold, there may be a 
restrictive injiinction in that case, while here, since, as of the 
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nature of intelligence, Rclf-knowledge is eternally established, 
there is no restrictive injunction ; if that be said, then, for 
the sake of removing the presentation of the not-self (as the 
self), there may be an injunction of exclusion, with an unseen 
result- Therefore, a further doubt is not possible- 

XT. As for the fruit declared by that same section of the 
upholders of the final position, in the refutation of the 
further doubt, viz-, the removal of impurities like nescience, 
that too is not sound- Is it that ordinary self-knowledge 
removes nescience, or super-normal self-knowledge ? On the 
first alternative too, the bare existence (of self-knowledge) 
does not remove that (ignorance) ; for, though the self is 
constantly cognised as ‘1’, the removal of nescience is not seen. 
Nor (is there removal) on the strength of an injunction, for, 
in respect of the golden grains where cooking is not possible, 
it is not possible to exhibit cooking in the principal sense, 
even on the strength of the injunction (to cook them)- On the 
second (alternative) too, is it that that kind of self-knowledge 
is wholly non-established, or established in its generality, or 
(established) specifically ? Not the first, since injunction is 
impossible in the case of the wholly non-established- For, 
even in the case of sacrifice etc-, when for the person who 
has seen some sacrifice it is known through the general 
sacrificial character, it is only another particular sacrifice, 
which is similar to the particular sacrifice already seen and 
present in the intellect of the cogniser, that is enjoined ; for 
otherwise, there is not the possibility of the cognition ‘ For 
me, this is what is to be done’- Not the second ; for no 
particular (cognition) whatever has been experienced before 
as possessing the general character of being super-normal 
self-knowledge. On the third (alternative) too, is it that 
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that kind of self-knowledge is established in its particularity 
in some other person or only in the cogniser of the injunc- 
tion, the eligible person ? Not the first; for establishment 
for another person is of no service to the eligible person. 
Not the second; for, in the case of a thing established in its 
particularity for the eligible person, an injunction is futile. 
Thus, therefore, since the further doubt and the refutation, as 
declared by this section of the upholders of the final position 
are unacceptable, it is not possible for them to declare of the 
Uttaramimaitisa that its purpose has not been already achieved. 

XII, Another section, again, of the upholders of the 
final position declare thus the non-achievement of the pur- 
pose already. We do not, like those (others), state the further 
doubt to consist in the non-existence of injunctions in the 
Vedantas, in which case there would be the said defect ; but 
even while admitting injunction (to exist), (we state the 
further doubt) th consist in the non-establishment of 
Brahman. Tt is thus. Though for the four forms (of 
injunction), the originative etc., needed by the injunction to 
know^ ascertainment has been reached on the principles stated 
in the injunctions of ritual, yet, since Brahman that is to be 
known is not exhibited by perception etc., though capable 
of making known existent objects, since the Veda which has 
for its sole purport what is to be done cannot declare the 
true nature of the existent Brahman, and since on the con- 
templation of Brahman with an imposed form there is no 
possibility of the final fruit consisting in release, Brahman 
is certainly not to be contemplated ; in order to refute this 
further doubt, the U ttaramimanisa is to be commenced. 

XIII. And here it (the doubt) is resolved thus. The 
Veda does not have what is to be done for its sole purport, 
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for through the Vedfintas whose purport is the injunction to 
contemplate, Brahman too is to be known; this is just as the 
sense of sight, which sets out to cause the cognition of colour 
causes the cognition of the (coloured) substance as well. Now, 
how is the injunction to contemplate the purport of the 
Vedantas? What is called contemplation is not the imme- 
diate knowledge of Brahman; for this, which, as of the nature 
of the intuition of supreme bliss, is a fruit, cannot, like 
heaven, be enjoined. Nor is it verbal cognition, since no 
injunction is declared in respect of that. Indeed, no in- 
junction of this kind is declared anywhere, that cognition 
through verbal testimony is to be achieved. * (To this objec- 
tion the reply is) not thus; for, texts like ‘That which is all 
this is this sclf’^, whose purport is injunction (to contemplate), 
culminate in the injunction ot knowledge through vei’bal 
testimony. Nor may it be asked how this text has an in- 
junction for purport, since if the nature of the self be taken 
as the subject in ^yad ayam atma (that which is this self) ’ 
and the nature of the world be predicated of it in ‘ tad idam 
sarvam (that is all this) ’ through the contingence of the 
seifs non-intcIIigence, there would be none to cognise the 
injunction, and since (further) the self being of the nature 
of the (non-intelligent) world is not a human goal. For, 
taking as subject the world understood from ‘ yad idam 
sarvam (that which is all this) ’ there is predicated in ‘ tad 
ayam atma (that is this self)* what is certainly not known, 
viz., the nature of the self; (further), by a consideration of 
texts like ‘not this, not this\ it is specifically ascertained that 
even by a negation of the world, the self alone is to be 
predicated. Though in ^ That which is all this is the self ’ no 
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injunction is declared, yet an injunction may be assumed as 
in ‘ Pugan is he who has the well-kneaded portion’ etc. 

XIV. The upholder of the view docs not 

accept the mode of commencement of the sastra even according 
to this section (of the upholders of the final position). It is 
thus. In ‘Pll§an is he who has the well-kneaded portion *, 
on the (construction of the) compound as ‘ He to whom be- 
longs the well-kneaded portion’, the relation of material and 
deity that is cognised makes known the sacrifice inseparable 
from itself, and the sacrifice (makes known) what is insepa- 
rable from itself, viz., the niyoga (the a[)Tirva to be accomp- 
lished) that is the sense of an injunction : thus, the injunctive 
sense being cognised (even) on the strength of what is 
expressly stated, merely for the sake of empirical usage (here 
facility in the use and comprehension of words), (the given 
text) is concluded (to mean) 'The offering of what is 
kneaded is to be made in respect of Puf^an not thus 
is a relation of material and deity cognised here, on the 
strength of which an injunction may be assumed. Then 
it may be thought; “just as in* He is to sacrifice with 
the Visvajit’ etc., the sacrifice and the apurva that are 
cognised posit, because of unintelligibility otherwise, an 
intelligent being who desires heaven and is (thus) prompted, 
so here too, the intelligent self that is expressly declared 
posits the sacrifice and the apurva”. That is unsound, since 
there is no unintelligibity; for, the intelligent being is seen 
in ordinary empirical usage, even in the absence of sacrifice 
and apurva. If it be said that in the absence of an apurva, 
the rule of the entire Veda having karya (what is to be done) 
for purport would be unintelligible, even thus a niyoga can- 
not be assumed, since there does not exist any stem-sense 
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whatever which can establish that. If it be said that that 
too may be assumed, then, is there assumed the sense of 
a single volition constant in all stem-senses like cooking 
and walking in the form ‘ He does cooking, he does 
walking,’ or is there assumed the sense of a cognition, or 
both ? On the first, the form of the text would be ‘ that 
which is all this should be made this self*; and that being the 
case, there would result the impossibility of enjoining it. 
For, not even by the most skilled can a pot be made into a 
cloth. If, then, it be said that the making one into the form 
of another is seen in ‘Let us, make these balls of kneaded flour 
into lions’, even thus, the injunction here is imperfect because 
of the non-existence of modufi operandi. For, calmness etc., 
are not of the nature of modus operandi in the dissolution 
of the world, since they are of the nature of 7nodus operandi 
in respect of knowledge. Not the second; for though, on the 
strength of the injunction, the entire world be cognised as 
of the form of the self, the world-nature would not be 
removed. Indeed, in respect of the woman etc., cognised as 
of the form of fire etc.,^ the nature of a woman etc., is not 
removed. Not the third, because of the contingence of the 
defects of both the (above) positions. 

XV. Now, in the case of the woman and the fire etc,, 
there is a mental act, not knowledge; here, however, the world 
would be dissolved by the enjoined knowledge of the true 
nature of the self, since the man-nature (of a post) is seen to be 
dissolved by the knowledge of the true nature of the post; 
if this be said, then, as for the knowledge of the true nature 
of the post, so, even for the knowledge of the true nature of 

' In the contemplation presoribed in tbe knowledge of the five fires, Obftnd., 
V, vlU. 
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the self, there should be slated sometbiag which brin^js it 
about and is other than the injuaciioii; for knowledge* of 
true nature, which is dependent on the thing (to be known), 
cannot be enjoined- If it Ije said that those words present 
in the Vedantas, which are other than injunctive words, 
bring about that (knowledge), then, since knowledge results 
even from them, there is no need for the injunction. 

XVI. Even when cognition has been originated, 
there is enjoined again another individual cognition of the 
same kind. Nor is there futility of the injunction; for, as 
in the mantras, the injunction again even of what is' already 
established is not unintelligible- It is thus. In ‘ Svadhyaya 
is to be studied', one’s own section of the Veda is denoted by 
the word ‘ svadhyaya Therefore, the mantras too which 
are included therein are understood as having to be studied 
because of the injunction about svadhyaya. And they, having 
caused cognition of their own senses for him who has appre- 
hended the relation between words and word-senses, remain 
devoid of any fruit- Nor is the causing of the performance 
of their own sense the fruit ; for, their own sense, viz , the 
nature of the material and the deity, is not what can be per- 
formed- Nor is the causing of tlie knowledge of tliein (the fruit); 
for the material etc-, signified by the mantras, are cognised even 
through the 13rahmai.ia texts- Therefore, when there results 
fruitlessness (for them), they are applied by sruti, lihga etc-, 
in the same way as ricc-grains etc-, in the relation of subsi- 
diaries to the rite that is fruitful. Thus in the Brahma^ia 
‘ With the aindrya (Indra-mantra), upasthana is to be 
performed for the Garhapatya (fire)’ the express use (sruti) of 
the accusative suffix in ‘ garhapatyam ’ makes known the 
application of the mantra ‘kadacana starirasi ’ etc., to the 
upasthana of the Garhapatya (fire), though its (the mantra’s) 
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capacity is to make known Indra; for express mention 
(sruti) is stronger than liriga consisting in the capacity of 
what has been expressed. As for the mantra ‘I cut the 
barhis as the seat for the deity *, it is applied because of the 
(significant) capacity of the mantra to the cutting of the 
barhis-grass. Similarly, various mantras are applied even 
through vakya, prakaraiia, sthana and samakhya. And when 
there is the expectancy as to by what means these mantras 
help in the establishment of the apnrva of the principal (rite), 
it has to be assumed that it is through the recall of the 
material, deity etc., required for the performance (of the 
rite) ; for, when there is a seen helpfulness, the assumption 
of the unseen is unintelligible. Indeed, the recall of the sense 
is possible by mantras other than hum, pliat etc., since the 
study of them (mantras) extends up to the knowledge of their 
sense. Though the remembrance of material, deity etc., is 
possible through the Brahmai.ia texts, yet a special unseen 
result (ad^-’sta) has to be assumed for the recall through 
mantras alone, because of the contingence of the futility of 
mantras otherwise ; and that is not consistent w'ith what 
are known under the injunction to study. And this being 
the case, the procedural injunction, while causing help to 
the apUrva through all subsidiaries, causes through mantras 
the help which consists in cognition of their sense. Just as 
there the text of procedure causes through the mantras the 
bringing about of a cognition, which is other than the 
cognition that arose at the time of study and is subservient 
to the apnrva, similarly, here too^ let there be brought about 
another individual Brahman-cognition subservient to release. 
Nor may it be objected that in what is illustrated there is not, 
as in the other, any procedural injunction ; for it is possible 
to postulate it. 
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XVII, Now, in every case of a rite which has been 
originated (i. whose form has been laid down), after the 
application, if there is relation to eligibility (i- e., fruit), then, 
subsequently a procedural injunction is sought ; here, how- 
ever, in the absence of the three forms of injunction begin- 
ning w’ith the originative, how can there be the postulation 
of a procedural injunction even from the first ? If this be 
said, no ; for, even the three forms of injunction beginning 
with the originative may easily be postulated here. It is 
thus. In the form ‘ Attain self-knowledge through the 
Vedanta texts ’, there is assumed an originative injunction 
in making known the nature of the distinctive self-knowledge 
as through the instrumentality of the words of the Vedanta. 
Nor may it be said that the character of an originative 
injunction is not possible in respect of the cognition of the 
qualified, since the originative injunction makes known the 
bare nature : for in ‘ He is to sacrifice with the soma ’, there 
is admitted an originative injunction of the qualified. There 
indeed, after inquiring whether the word ‘soma’ is the name 
of a particular sacrifice or denotative of an auxiliary, it is 
determined that, since what is settled by convention to 
denote a particular creeper cannot be the name of a sacrifice, 
it denotes an auxiliary. Here, though the relation to the 
auxiliary is cognised when it is said ‘He is to sacrifice with 
the soma ’ just as in ‘ He is to offer oblation with curds 
yet because of the non- declaration of a distinct originative 
(injunction), as in ‘ He is to offer the agnihotra oblation,’ 
this should be admitted to be the originative injunction of 
a sacrifice qualified by the auxiliary, soma. Similarly, in 
the present case too, why should there not be an originative 
injunction of the qualified ? 
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XVIII. And thif5 same originative injunction, when 
considered, comes to take on the forms of the three forms of 
injunction, called those of application, eligibility and proce- 
dure. First, then, there being the desire to know how there 
is the self-knowledge made known by the originative injunc- 
tion, on the principle that *in the proximity of the fruitful, 
the fruitless is subsidiary thereto*^ calmness etc., which are 
mentioned in the topic of the fruitful self-knowledge and are 
(of themselves) fruitless, are applied as the vwdus operandi; 
because of (thus) making known a relation of principal and 
subsidiarj% the originative injunction itself becomes an 
injunction of application. Thence, that same applicatory 
injunction, which has resulted, in the form ‘Achieve self- 
knowledge through the instrumentality of Vcdflnta texts as 
favoured by the modus operandiy calmness etc.*, is expectant 
of an eligible person, one who has the cognition ‘For me 
this is what is to be done* in respect of the act together with 
the subsidiaries, imports as its fruit, on the analogy of the 
ratri-sattra, the release present in the eulogistic passage, and 
becomes an injunction of eligibility in the form ‘He who 
desires release is to achieve*. In the ratri-sattra, indeed, the 
eulogy is declared thus : ‘Those who perform the rfitris are, 
verily, well established*. Here^ the eligible person has to be 
assumed, because of not being expressly declared. There is the 
doubt whether he should be he who desires heaven or he who 
desires the establishment mentioned in the eulogy. This 
being the case, there results (primarily) he who desires 
heaven, on the analogy of the Visvajit. In ‘He is to sacrifice 
with the Visvajit* there being the need for fruit, which is 
not expressly declared, it is settled by the aphorism ‘That 

1 hjabara nhfisya, TV, iv, 19. 
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should be heaven, since it is Don-distinctive in respect of all* 
that heaven which is in some places declared to be the 
qualification of the person enjoined, should be assumed as the 
fruit even elsewhere, since there is no distinction in respect 
of all desiring heaven ; similarly, in the rfitri-sattra too, 
heaven is the fruit and he who desires it is the eligible person; 
when there results this view, the final view is 

laid down thus by the aphorism ‘(What is mentioned in the 
eulogy) is the fruit, says Atreya, because of its mention* ; in 
the Visvajit etc-, the fruit, since it is not decdared in the 
originative (injunction), may be assumed to be heaven ; in the 
ratri-sattra, however, establishment alone, which is mentioned 
in the eulogy, is the fruit ; for, there is the cognition of an 
injunction, through the text only together with the eulogy; 
for the syntactical unity of eulogies with injunctions has been 
settled in the section on eulogies/-^ Therefore, just as he, who 
desires the establishment mentioned in the eulogy, is the 
eligible person in respect of the rfibri-sattra, similarly he who 
desires the release mentioned in the eulogy ‘lie who knows 
the self crosses sorrow’ is the eligible ]>erson (for sc'lf- 
knowledge) ; positing this (eligible person) that (applicatory 
injunction) becomes an injunction of eligiblity- Thence, that 
itself, caiising the achievement of true knowledge, with its 
subsidiaries, by the eligible person, becomes the procedural 
injunction. Therefore, on the strength of this procedural 
injunction, the Vedanta words, like the mantras, though 
primarily making known their own sense, the self, yet 
subsequently culminate in another individual cognition, 
which is subservient to the apUrvaand is enjoined. Nor may 

1 m., TV, iii, 18 
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it be said, ‘The mantras have purport only in respect of the 
cognition of what is subservient to the apUrva, since their 
own sense (i. e. material, deity etc.) is taught by the Brjlhmapa 
texts; in the case of the Vectilntas, however, purport has to 
be declared in respect of their own sense too (i. e., the self), 
because of non-establishment otherwise ; therefore, there is 
no purport in respect of the enjoined cognition*; for, on the 
analogy of the construction of a canal, there is no contradic- 
tion in subserving both purposes ; this is just as they 
construct canals for agricultural purposes, and they take 
drinking water even from those (canals). 

XIX. Now, in the case of permanent canals etc., there 
may be the achievement of more than one purpose, whether 
simultaneously or in sequence, since that is cognised ; in the 
case of the word, however, there is no achievement in 
sequence, since nowhere is it cognised to function after an 
interval ; nor is purport perceptually cognised in respect of 
two senses simultaneously ; and in assuming it by reasoning, 
the simultaneous application of two reasonings is not possible; 
if this be said, no ; for, in the texts about the fore-sacrifices, 
purport is admitted in respect of two senses. It is, indeed, 
admitted that the five texts ^samidho yajati, tannnapfitam 
yajati, ido yajati, barhir yajati, svahakfiram yajati’ make 
known the five fore-sacrifices as also the order of their 
performance. Therefore the Vedfinta-words, having both 
senses like the texts about the fore-sacrifices, culminate, like 
the mantras, in what subserves the apUrva, i. e., in another 
individual cognition, which is enjoined. 

XX. To (all) this it is said (in reply). If the Vcdfintas 
intimate what is enjoined, having their own sense for 
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purport would not be possible ; for, in the case of the injunc- 
tive texts about the woman and the fire etc., it is not seen 
that there is purport in respect of their own sense. Since 
the word-senses of ^woman’ etc. are established in ordinary 
experience, purport in respect of their own sense does not 
exist there, while here, since both the injunction and Brahman 
are beyond ordinary experience, the knowledge generated by 
the Vedanta may have both for purport ; if this be said, is it 
the individual cognition itself enjoined in the Vedantas that 
gives knowledge of the nature of Brahman, which is the sense 
of the Vedantas, or is it another individual cognition (which 
gives this knowledge)? On the first, there is for Brahman the 
contingencc of contradiction consisting in a three-fold 
conflict (of attributes). Being the principal, being the upadcya, 
and being the enjoined — these constitute one sot of three 
(attributes) ; being secondary, being the uddesya, and being 
what is re-stated — these constitute the other set of three. Of 
these, since the cognition which gives knowledge* is for the 
sake of what is known, Brahman which is known is the 
principal. Similarly, when there is the need (to know) ‘the 
knowledge of what', since in the form ‘knowledge of Brahman’ 
it is that which distinguishes the enjoined knowledge, 
Brahman is secondary. Similarly, since Brahman, the content 
of the pramai.ia, as associated with the special result generated 
by the validity (pramariya), is that which is to be esta- 
blished, it is the upadeya. Similarly, since it is established by 
its own nature, Brahman is the uddesya. Similarly, since 
Brahman; that is now the content of the pramai.ia, is admitted 
to have been unkuow^i before, it is that which is enjoined ; 
similarly, since Brahman that is now the uddesya (the subject) 
is already known, it is what is re-stated. Thus, therefore, on 
the first alternative that the enjoined cognition itself makes 
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known Brahman, contradiction is unavoidable. Let there be 
then the second alternative that the first cognition arising 
from the Vediintas has Brahman for purport^ and that the 
second cognition being what is enjoined has the injunction 
for purport. Even this view is not satisfactory; for, if the 
word does not have two purports, the cognition generated 
thereby, though originating more than once, cannot intelligi- 
bly have two purports. Nor does the word have two purports, 
since the example of the texts about the fore-sacrifices will be 
refuted (later on)^. 

XXT. Now, the contingence of contradiction does not 
import a defect ; for, otherwise, the injunction of auxiliary 
rites would be unintelligible. It is thus* Auxiliary rites are 
rites which are for the purpose of purifying causal correlates, 
like rice-grains, that are subsidiary to the (principal) rite* 
Here, in the case of the rice-grains, there exist the (charac- 
teristics of)*gunatva, uddesyatva and anuvadyatva, consisting 
in their being for the sake of another, being established, and 
being known ; because of being causal correlates in respect of 
the sacrificial act, there is being for the sake of another; 
because of being known by other evidence (than that of 
scriptureb there are the (characteristics of) being established 
and being known. Similarly, because of the act of sprinkling, 
there are possible for the rice-grains, the (characteristics of) 
pradhilnya, upadeyatva and vidheyatva, consisting in being 
the principal, being what is to be accomplished and being the 
not (already) known ; because of sprinkling being for the sake 
of the rice-grains, there belongs to rice-grains the charac- 
teristic of being the principal ; because of their non-establish- 
ment earlier in the form possessing the excellence generated 


See para XXVI. 
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by the sprinkling, there are the (characteristics of) being 
what is to be accompli shed and being what is not (already) 
known. Of these, the set of three, called gu];iatva, uddesyatva 
and anuvadyatva, is cognised from the word ‘vrihi (rice-grains)’. 
The set of three called pradhanya, upadeyatva and vidheyatva, 
is cognised through the accusative suffix which is significant 
of the excellence generated by the act of sprinkling. There- 
fore, the contingence of two conflicting sets of three 
(attributes) is unavoidable in a single cognition of auxiliary 
rites like the sprinkling of rice-grains; hence this (contingence) 
dees not import defect. 

XXII. If this be said, not so. The excellence generated 
by the act there is known not from the suffix; but (it is) 
known from the unintelligibility otherwise of the injunction 
of an act for the sake of the rice-grains. Therefore in the 
knowledge from the word, there are cognised only gunatva’ 
uddesyatva and anuvadyatva ; but pradhanya, upadeyatva and 
vidheyatva (are cognised) through presumption ; hence, because 
of the difference in the cognit>onB, there is no contingence of 
contradiction here If it be said that, then, in the present 
context too, there may be non-contradiction because of the 
difference between Brahman-cognition and the enjoined 
cognition, no ; for, not as in the case of rice-grains etc., is 
other evidence possible in the case of Brahman. Indeed a 
difference in the effect is not possible in the absence of 
difference of causal aggregates. 

XXIII. Then it may be said: the aggregate of (Vedanta) 
words, other than the injunctive words, first declares the 
nature of Brahman, then generates a restated cognition 
thereof and through intimating of that cognition that it is 
the content of an injunction, attains syntactical unity of the 
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word with the injunctive W'ord ; thence is established the 
difference in pramo.];ia8> This does not stand to reason ; for, 
prior to the syntactical unity of the word, authoritativeness 
is not possible for the aggregate of w'ords, which is in a 
sentence-form. If, then, a two-fold division be made into 
Brahman-texts and texts enjoining cognition , and a subsequent 
syntactical unity of the sentence be assumed as between 
arthavada (eulogistic or condemnatory) texts and injunctive 
texts, that is unsound; for, though, in the case of ^arthavadas 
which arc fruitless there is syntactical unity with the 
injunction, that is not possible in the case of the Brahmac- 
text, which culminates of itself in a human goal. Then, since 
the initial verbal cognition, being mediate, is fruitless, since 
thus it has no causality in respect of the immediate experience 
that is the fruit, there should be enjoined the cognition that 
is the cause of that; therefore, for the Brahman-text, 
syntactical unity with that injunction stands to reason ; if 
this be said, then, like the rice-grains in respect of the 
sacrifice, there should be stated some instrumental causal 
correlate in respect of the enjoined cognition ; and that is not 
possible, since, in your view, verbal testimony stops with 
mediate cognition, and the senses etc., do not have Brahman 
for their sphere. 

XXIV. Then, it may be thought (thus); though for 
knowledge through verbal testimony there is not seen of 
itself causality in respect of immediate experience, yet it may 
be possible on the strength of the injunction ; therefore* 
verbal testimony itself is the instrument in respect of the 
enjoined cognition. That docs not stand to reason. Is it 
the initial Brahman-cognition generated by verbal testimony 
that is enjoined, or is it the succession of cognitions in 
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respect of the Brahman known by that (initial) cognition ? 
Not the first : for, the contradiction baa been shown in the 
enjoined cognition being itself what establishes Brahman. 
Not the second, since the succession of cognitions is not 
declared (by sruti). If it be said that in ‘ Contemplate as the 
self alone ’ ^ etc., there is declared injunction of contem- 
plation, which is of the form of a succession of cognitions, 
no ; for, the purport of the text is to declare, in respect of 
the cognition naturally established, its super-normal content 
viz., the self ; for, from the conjunction with ‘ alone ’ it is 
settled that the self is what is declared (not the subject of a 
declaration). That has been said : “The conjunction with 
the word ‘ yat ’, initial position etc., are characteristic of 
the subject (uddeSya); the word ‘ tat ’ and the word ‘ eva 
(alone)’ arc characteristic of the predicate (upBdeya)”. 

XXV. Nor is this text capable of declaring the self 
and the contemplation thereof, because of the contingence 
of sentence-split. Nor may the text ‘is to be contemplated’® 
enjoin contemplation ; for, this which occurs in the midst 
of texts declaring the self, has the praise of that for purport, 
because of the contingence of sentence-split otherwise. Now, 
because of the injunction of cognition in ‘ See the self in 
the self alone there is cognised the injunction of the succes- 
sion (of cognitions), since cognition is everywhere insepara- 
ble from a succession ; if this be said, no, since inseparability 
is not established ; for, in the case of one who has once seen 
an object in front, there is seen the sudden turning away 
of the face etc. Even thus, like the injunction of observances 

> Brh., I, jv, 7. 
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for the menstrual period, in the context of the dar^a-pUnja- 
m&sa, it is possible in the context of the self to enjoin 
contemplation, which is of the form of a succession (of cogni- 
tions); if this be said, even thus, since the succession, which 
is not a means of valid knowledge, cannot be the cause of 
immediate experience, there would not result any distinction 
from knowledge through verbal testimony. Nor may it be 
said that through excess of contemplation there is seen 
immediate experience in respect ©f a dead son etc.; for. there, 
the object not being in contact, the immediacy thereof is 
delusive* If it be said that causality in respect of immediate 
experience is declared of contempation by the text ‘Being 
of purified intellect through the clarification of jnana,' then, 
contemplating, he perceives that partless one’,^ not so. 
Here, the syntactical relation is not ‘ contemplating, he 
perceives in which case contemplation would be the cause 
of perception but it is ‘ contemplating, through the clarifi- 
cation of jSilna (induced thereby) he perceives ’. By the 
word jnana, here, the internal organ is denoted, on the 
etymology ‘cognised by this Its clai’ification is concentra- 
tion ; and that is an auxiliary cause ; for in ordinary 
experience there is seen the need for the co-opei’ation of 
mental concentration in the perception of a thing that is 
difficult to know- And thus, what is said is that in respect 
of the auxiliary cause, concentration of mind, contemplation, 
which is of the nature of a succession of cognitions, is an 
instrument- Nor may it he said that the syntactical relation 
thus with what is not expressed does not stand to reason : 
for, it is more consistent with parsimony to assume a 
difference in syntactical relation alone, rather than assume 
something unseen and unintelligible. Elsewhere, indeed. 
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it has not been seen that contemplation is the cause of 
immediate knowledge ; nor is it intelligible, since contempla- 
tion is not of the nature of a means of valid knowledge. 
But that in respect of intuition verbal testimony alone, which 
is a pramana, is the cause has been established by the Siddha- 
ntin in the earlier varnaka, in the discussion of the attainment 
of knowledge, depending on the taddhita suffix (aupanisadam) 
in ‘ But ([ question) about that (person) propounded in the 
Upanisads.’ ^ Therefore, neither for knowledge from verbal 
testimony nor for a succession thereof is there the possibility 
of being enjoined, as the cause of immediate experience. 

XXVI. As for what was said, that if the Vedantas like 
the texts about the forc-sacrifices bo for the sake of both 
purposes; there will be both the teaching of Brahman and 
the culmination in another individual cognition, which is 
enjoined, that is foolish ; for the example is not established. 
Indeed, the fore-sacrifices alone are here known from verbal 
testimony, while the sequence in their performance is known 
through presumption. Now, the fore-sacrifices are not 
themselves the sequence, for they are not denoted by the 
w^ord ‘ sequence nor is it possible to demonstrate easily a 
sequence over and above them, since sequence is not seen 
in each fore-sacrifice; if it be said that, like conjunction, 
the sequence is located in more than one, no ; for, in that 
case there is the contingence of simultaneity for the fore- 
sacrifices, as for what are in conjunction ; and if there be 
simultaneity, sequence in production would be contradicted. 
Not so, for sequence; which is well known in ordinary 
experience, cannot be denied ; for the very reason that it is a 
sequence produced in time, there is no dependence on the 
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simultaneity of the loci- If sequence were not seen indepen- 
dently of reference to the adjuncts of place^ time and object, 
then, like the empirical usage ‘forest* in respect of trees 
with the same spatial adjunct, there may be the empirical 
usage of ‘ sequence ’ in respect of the fore*sacrifices having 
several proximate instants for their adjuncts. If, then, 
because of things which have to be performed being of a 
nature not (already) originated, sequence as produced by 
place, time or object be not possible, then, let us associate 
with the things to be performed even the remembered sequence 
of the mention in the texts. Now, how is this sequence validly 
cognised as a qualification of what is to be performed, since 
there is nothing injunctive, in as much as, if the procedural 
text were injunctive of that, there would be reciprocal 
dependence, in that if that (sequence) were enjoined there 
would be the procedural injunction, and that if there w^ere a 
procedural injunction there would be the postulation of an 
injunction of that (sequence)? There is not this defect; for 
sequence is validly cognised because of the unintelligibility 
(otherwise) of a single agent acting simultaneously in respect 
of several things- Therefore, since the texts about the fore- 
sacrifices have a single sense for purport, not through their 
example is it possible for the Vedantas to have two senses 
for purport* 

XXVII. As for the statement that through the Vedantas 
having contemplation for purport Brahman too is cognised, 
since by the sense of sight causing the cognition of colour 
there is seen the cognition of the substance as well, that too is 
unsound- As the sense of sight is aprama^ain respect of every 
object, even without the requirement of contact, not thus is 
verbal testimony a pramapa in respect of every word-sepse ; 
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but where there is purport, there it is a pvamaija, and 
(there too) only collectively. And thus, how can the Vedan- 
tas having injunction for purport make Brahman known ? 
Now, thus, then, let it be that the Vedanta words do not give 
valid knowledge about the nature of Brahman, but let them 
give knowledge of Brahman, merely as the content of the 
injunctive cognition generated by the injunctive word (i. e., 
suffix) ; as for the nature of Brahman, that may be established 
by presumption (from that), because of the unintclligibility 
of the enjoined cognition in the absence of the object of cog- 
nition, viz-, the nature of Brahman ; if this be said, great 
indeed is this skill of you long-lived ones in the inquiry into 
(interpretative) principles, which in respect of a single con- 
tent, called the nature of Brahman, says that the first 
cognition is not authoritative, while in respect of that same 
(content) the second cognition is authoritative, and that 
similarly, express scriptural statement is not authoritative, 
while presumption from what is expressly declared is autho- 
ritative- If then it be said that express declaration because 
of being subsidiary to injunction is not authoritative in 
respect of its own sense, while presumption from the expressly 
declared is, however, authoritative, because of not being 
subsidiary to any other, even thus Brahman could not be 
established here ; for, as in ‘Contemplate speech as a cow 
etc-, the enjoined cognition is intelligible even in the absence 
of a real object of cognition. If, resorting to the intrinsic 
validity (of cognition). Brahman be established from the 
enjoined cognition, even in the same way, why should not 
Brahman bo established from the initial cognition generated 
by words signifying what is existent ? And if that bo 
established, release being intelligible even with that much, 
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there is futility of the injunction. Then, there would be 
assumption of unseen fruit, when the enjoined cognition has 
an imposed content ; in preference to that, a seen fruit 
consisting in valid cognition of the content is assumed ; if 
this be said, no; because of the contingence of conflict with 
ail pramanas- Therefore, since it is impossible to import an 
injunction of knowlege, which is thus wholly vicious, there 
is not a procedural text which causes the achievement of 
another individual cognition through such Vedanta (-texts) 
^That which is all this is the self’^ in the same way as (there 
is a procedural text w'hich) through the mantras (causes a 
cognition of material and deity, other than that x'esulting 
earlier from the Brahmana texts). Therefore, not even for 
this section of the upholders of the final view is it easy to 
establish of the Vedauta-inquiry that its purpose has not been 
already fulfilled. Now, in the case of the Vedantas learnt 
under the injunction to study, there would be futility, if they 
did not have dharma and Brahman for content; if this 
be said, not so. Though there is no Brahman because 
the Vedantas do not make known the nature of Brahman, 
which is an existent, yet there is no futility of the 
Vedantas ; for, the Vedantas are admitted to culminate (1) in 
an originative injunction of the contemplation of the 
jlva-sclf, qualified by agency, enjoyarship etc . and known 
through the cognition ‘I’, as qualified by the known qualities 
of agency, fenjoyership etc-, and by all the unknown qualities 
mentioned in the Vedantas, such as internal rulership, 
Brahman-ness etc., (2) in an applicatory injunction through 
importing modus operandi like calmness, eqanimity etc., (3) 
in an injunction of eligibility as relating to the person 
enjoined, v iz-, he who desires release, and (4) in a procedural 
'Bth , II, iv. 5 
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injunction, as causing the engagement of the eligible person 
in an act together with its subsidiaries* That being the 
case, since all the principles required by the injunctions have 
been explained even in the earlier Tantra, and since there 
is not seen any further doubt, the Uttaramimaijisa is not 
to be commenced at all* This is the prima facie view. 

XXVIII. Here we say (thus). Is it said of the Vedan- 
tas that they have the act of contemplation for purport, 
because of the non-existence of signification in respect of 
what is existent, or on the strength of statements of those 
likeJaimini? The first of these will be refuted under the 
aphorism on harmony. Not the second; for, the Vedantas 
have not been inquired into by Jaimini etc. For, in the 
aphorism ' Then, therefore, the inquiry into dharma*^ the 
section (adhikaraija) has been set forth by the commen- 
tator and others, as purporting to premise the inquiry 
into dharma alone, but not as purporting to premise the 
inquiry into the sense of the entire Veda. It is thus. 
The subject is the sastra of the inquiry into dharma. The 
doubt is whether that is to be commenced or not. For the 
sake of that, there is considered another matter — whether 
the injunction to study is for the sake of an unseen or a seen 
fruit. There results first that it is for an unseen fruit, since 
in respect of the means to a seen fuit, like eating etc., 
injunction is not seen. In respect of one’s own Veda, the 
object of the act of study, seen fruit is possible, in the form 
of purification and attainment ; how (then can the study be) 
for the sake of an unseen fruit? If this be asked, not so. 
Purification is not possible, since of one’s own Veda as 
purified no application is seen in any rite. Nor even 
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attainment (is possible); for, attainment which is of the form 
of merely apprehending the letters is not of itself a fruit and is 
not a means to any other fruit. If it be said that that is 
a means to knowing the sense, then, since the relation of 
end and means is established in ordinary experience between 
knowledge of the sense and the apprehension of the letters, 
there is futility of the injunction. If, in the absence of a 
fruit relating to the object-causal-correlate, there be no 
possibility of an injunction having the object as principal 
(being signified) through the tavya sufBx, which denotes the 
object, then, on the analogy of the flour, let us assume a 
change (of suffix) into ‘adhiyita’ (meaning let him study 
with the Veda, the Veda being now in the instrumental, not 
the accusative case). Nor may it be asked how study could 
be for an unseen fruit, since the fruit is not declared. For, 
the stream of ghee etc., which, in the words ‘ He who recites 
the Rk, for his fathers the food becomes a stream of milk . 
he who recites the Yajus, (for his fathers the food becomes) 
a stream of ghee’, are declared to be the fruit of recitative 
study of the form of Brahma-yajna (i. c. the daily recitatiun 
of an anuvaka of one’s own Veda, after midday prayer), can be 
transferred (as the fruit) even to the initial study, because of 
similarity in respect of being study. Therefore, on the analogy 
of the ratri-sattra, the injunction becomes ‘He who desires the 
stream of ghee etc-, is to study with his own Veda’. If some 
do not recognise the transfer of fruit from the arthavada 
passage, then, on their view, heaven is to be assumed (as the 
fruit) on the analogy of the Visvajit- That has been said: 
‘ Since the seen (fruit) results even without an injunction, it 
is not for the sake of that; but heaven is to be assumed on the 
strength of the injunction, as in the case of the Visvajit etc.’^ 
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Nor may it be asked what, even if it (the study) be 
for an unseen result, is the loss in respect of the 
natural capacity (of the Vedic words) to make known 
their own sense ; for, if even what is for another purpose 
were purportful in respect of its own sense, there would be 
undue extension in the case of mantras, arthavsdas etc. 
(which should be admitted to be purportful in respect of their 
own sense). Therefore, since sruti has a sense which is 
not intended, since dharma is not the content of perception 
etc., and since inquiry, which consists in argumentation 
auxiliary to a pramana, has no basis in the absence of any 
pramana, to which it is an auxiliary, the liastra is not to be 
commenced- When there results this view, we 

declare the final view (as follows). 


XXIX- ‘ When a seen fruit is obtained, there is no 
(justification for the) assumption of an unseen fruit; as for the 
injunction, there will be no futility, since it is for tbe pur- 
pose of restriction.’’ Indeed, in respect of the object-causal- 
correlate, one’s own Veda, there result two kinds of seen 
fruit generated by the act of study, viz-, attainment (i. e. 
learning) which is the cause of the knowledge of a fruitful 
sense, and purification- Though the relation of end and 
means be established in ordinary experience between know- 
ledge of the sense and the apprehension of the letters, there 
is no futility of the injunction, since it is for the sake of 
restriction (of the means). Nor is it that for the purified 
(Veda) there is no application, since application is established 
even on the evidence of presumption (upBd&na) from the 
injunction of rites. For, the injunction of 'a rite, being in 
need of the knowledge relating to its content (the rite). 
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postulates as the generator thereof one’s own Veda as purified 
(by study). Now, the evidence of presumption postulates 
one’s own Veda alone as the generator of knowledge, not the 
purification; if this be said, true; yet, even because of the 
capacity of the injunction to study, which has the object (the 
Veda) as the principal, it is assumed that the sacrifice 
generates the unseen result (apUrva) when performed only 
by him who has the special knowledge generated by his own 
Veda as purified (by study). In the case of study, though 
like the ceremonial kindling (of fire) it is not a subsidiary, its 
being helpful to sacrifice is not contradicted. Therefore, on 
the strength of both injunctions (of the sacrifice and of study) 
there results an intended sense (for the Veda). And thus, when 
there is the possibility of a seen fruit, in conformity with what 
is expressly stated and present in the object-causal-correlate, it 
is illegitimate to assume instrumentality on the analogy of the 
flour and to assume an unseen fruit. Now, by the tavya-suffix 
there is expressly denoted an unseen result associated with 
the study which is signified by the stem ; but (this result) is 
not assumed ; if this be said, not so* The tavya-suffix, that 
denotes an unseen result, w’^ould denote the unseen result 
only as present in one’s own Veda, not as present in the 
study, since the tavya-sufl&x has for purport one’s own Veda, 
which is the object (and not the act). Though there is a 
rule that the unseen result is generated by the stem-sense, 
there is no rule as to being associated therewith; hence its 
being present in one’s Veda is uncontradicted. Now, if 
one’s own Veda have an unseen result, there would not be 
the possession of an intended sense, as in the case of mantras 
etc., applied for some other result (besides their own signi- 
ficance) such as counter-acting poison ; if this be said, no. 
If that were so, since even the text injunctive of study would 
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not have an intended sense, there would not be established 
even such a view as yours that injunction of study has an 
unseen result* 

XXX. Then it may be said : ‘ In the case of the text 

about study, its being for an unseen result is not an obstacle 
to that (text) intending its (own) sense ; for, the text about 
study is applied by the injunction to study only in respect 
of the sense of its own text, viz., the productive operation 
leading to the fruit defined by study ; indeed, even in the 
case of mantras, the bare fact of (their) being applied is not 
the cause of their having an unintended sense, but (their) 
being applied to something other than their own sense ; and 
the text about study is not applied to something other than 
its own sense ; therefore in the case of this which has its 
own sense for purport, how can there be the possession of 
an unintended sense ? The texts about the jyotistoma etc., 
however, are applied by the injunction to study to some- 
thing other than their own sense, consisting in the pro- 
ductive operation leading to the fruit defined by sacrifice 
etc., i. e. to the productive operation leading to the fruit 
defined by study; therefore, for one's own Veda, (in this 
part), which, like mantras, is applied to something other 
(than its own sense) and is for an unseen result, the obstacle 
to (its own) sense being intended is difficult to avoid- ’ This 
does not stand to reason. The intention of (one's own) sense 
is not obstructed by (the text) being for an unseen result ; 
for though there may be the doubt of obstruction somehow, 
in the case of the unseen result that is independent (of the 
object-causal’correlate) and generates fruit like heaven with- 
out any dependence (on the object- causal-correlate), there 
is not that (doubt) here. Here, indeed, in order to account 
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for the cognition of objectness in relation to one’s own Veda, 
there should necessarily be assumed an unseen result present 
in the object ; and since its fruit is expected only through 
the channel of the object, the knowledge of sense resulting 
from the capacity of the letters may itself be that fruit- And 
thus, here, the unseen result is not an obstacle to the in* 
tention to declare (its own) sense, but on the contrary is 
certainly helpful (thereto). When an unseen result relating 
to the object is unavoidable and when that unseen result 
has fulfilled itself by the origination of fruit consisting in 
knowledge of the sense, it is not possible to assume over and 
above these an independent unseen result or its fruit, because 
of the contingence of prolixity. Nor does application to 
something else obstruct the intention of (its own) sense ; 
for, in the case of mantras, though applied to something 
else, there is seen the making known of the sense established 
by their owm capacity : otherwise, in the case of the material, 
deity etc., which are capable of being recalled even through the 
texts of the BrShmanas etc.> how could the injunction wuth a 
restrictive fruit, to recall them through the mantras alone, be 
reconciled? That has been said : ‘The capacity of the mantra 
to affirm (its own sense) is not removed by the injunction ; 
this (capacity) of itself affirms (the sense) and because of the 
injunction it recalls (the same sense).’ Therefore, the 
^stra of the inquiry into dharma, which sets out in 
dependence on the scripture that intends its own sense, 
and which is helpful to (the understanding of) that, should be 
commenced. Thus, therefore, by the consideration of the 
section relating to the commencement of the Pnrvamimarpsa, 
it is understood that the first aphorism sets out to show that 
the entire Veda intends its own sense and that there is occa- 
sion to inquire into dharma alone, but not to premise , an 
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inquiry into the sense oi the entire Veda, Now> from the 
capacity of such words of the commentary as ‘Inquire into the 
the Veda’ there is understood the inquiry into the entire 
sense of the Veda. Not so ; for the opinion underlying that 
is not understood by you* Indeed, the commentator, after 
mentioning the established nature of dharma in respect of its 
general character and the disputes in respect of its particular 
nature? states the prima facie view that, since obeisance 
to the caitya (sacred fig tree) etc. arc dharma, only the 

statements of the Buddha etc. are to be inquired into and 

thus introduces the aphorism stating the final position, after 
giving out its meaning : “Causing the inquiry into the Vedic 
texts, for the sake of dharma, in order to show that the 

Veda intends (its own) sense and that there is occasion 

for inquiry, Jaimini made the aphorism ‘Then? therefore, the 
inquiry into dharma’ Therefore, from a consideration of 
what goes before and after, it is ascertained that what is 
intended by the commentator is the inquiry into dharma 
alone. And this is the meaning of the aphorism: immediately 
after the study of the Veda, since the Veda which intends 
(its own) sense is the cause of inquiry, there should be 
undertaken the inquiry into dharma- Even here, when by 
the word ‘atha’ is mentioned the antecedence of the study of 
the entire Veda and by the word ‘atah* there is stated as the 
cause the entire Veda intending (its own) sense, that which 
results as what is premised is only the inquiry into the sense 
of the entire Veda, because of the discrepancy otherwise 
between the result premised and the cause ; though this be 
so, yet it is understood that the inquiry into the sense of 
part alone of the Veda is intended by the aphorist who in 
premising (the inquiry) abandons the word *Veda’, and uses 
the word ‘dharma’. And it stands to reason that dho^rma 
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alone is what is inquired into. For, in ordinary experience, 
that which is doubted and is fruitful is the subject of inquiry; 
and dharma is subject to doubt, since it is established in its 
general nature in worldly usage, and since there is disagree- 
ment among disputants in respect of its particular nature, 
whether it is performance of agnihotra or worship of the caitya 
etc.; and as instrumental to the happiness sought by men it 
is fruitful ; hence it is fit for inquiry. As for the sense of 
the Veda, it is not established in its general character, prior 
to the declaration of the authoritativeness of the Veda- For 
the same reason it is not disputed about in respect of its 
special character- Nor is it understood to be instrumental to 
a human goal. How, then, is there for it the fitness to be 
inquired into ? Nor may it be said 'It is only of the sense of 
the Veda, such as agnihotra, that establishment by inquiry 
is admitted even by you’; for (the inquiry into these) is 
admitted as prompted only by their character of dharma (not 
the character of Vedartha). Nor is there the said defect of 
discrepancy; for, what is inquired into, i. e- acts of dharma 
like agnihotra, being by chance the sense of the Veda too, 
the discrepancy is remedied. Therefore, the first aphorism 
has for purport the inquiry into dharma alone. 

XXXI. Similarly, even the second aphorism ‘ Dharma 
is that sense (of the Veda) which is characterised by injunc- 
tion’^ makes known the inquiry into the sense of a part alone 
of the Veda- Here, from the express sentence ‘ What is 
characterised by injunction, that is dharma’, the aphorism has 
for purport the definition of dharma : and by implication, 
there is the statement of the means of valid knowledge ; thus 
say the Prabhakaras. The followers of the Vartikakara say 
that, on the construction ' What is dharma, that is what is 
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characterised by injunction * the mention of the means of 
valid knowledge is primary and that the definition of dharma 
is by implication. Here, on both views, if the entire Veda 
taught dharma alone, then it should have been said ‘Dharma 
is that which has the Veda as its means of valid knowledge.’ 
It is understood, however, that the aphorist in saying 
‘characterised by injunction’ holds part alone of the Veda to 
have dharma fur purport. 

XXXII. Be it thus: the use of the word ‘injunction’ 
is not for the sake of making known that part (alone) of the 
Veda has dharma for purport; but it is for the sake of indi- 
cating that the artha-bhavana (fruitful productive operation) 
consisting in human effort culminates in a human goal. It 
is thus. There is what is called bhavana (productive opera- 
tion) associated with the three elements — what is to be 
accomplished (bhavya), the instrument (karana) and the 
modus Qperandi (itikartavyata) ; for it has been said by the 
Preceptor Bhatta that bhavana is that which is perfect with 
the three elements — lohat, lohcrctcith and hoio^ And that is 
of two kinds — artha-bhrivana and sabda-bhavana. Of these, 
human effort is artha-bhavana. Some say that suffixes like 
lin, as qualified by the three elements, are themselves sabda- 
bhavana. That has been said : ‘The suffix that is complete 
with what is required, viz., the what etc., is capable in 
respect of injunction ; the text which prompts through that 
is called codand in this sastra’ Others say that the 
operation of suffixes like lin, consisting in the prompting of 
the person, is sabda-bhavana. Yet others say that the attribute 
of suffixes like lin, consisting in the capacity to prompt the 
person, is sabda-bhavana. In all three forms of sabda-bhavanSL, 
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it is only the artha-bhavana, of the nature of human effort, 
that should be understood as what is to be accomplished ; the 
instrument is but the cognition which gives knowledge of 
the ^abda-bhavana ; the modus operandi is the cognition of 
arthavadas etc., eulogistic or condemnatory. Nor is it that 
there is no word expressing sabda-bhavana ; for, of what 
terminates in suffixes like lin, though it denotes artha- 
bhavana (human effort) through the general verbal character 
(akhyatatva) , yet in its special character as optative etc-, 
there is admitted the denotation of sabda-bhavana too. That 
has been said : ^Lin etc. certainly denote another, the abhidha- 
bhavana (i. e. sabda-bhavana) (too) ; the other, however, 
i. e« artha-bhavana, is understood from all verbal forms’ 
‘They certainly denote the abhidha-bhavana too’ — this is the 
construction. Now, in the words ‘Its instrument is the know- 
ledge of the relation’, the knowledge of the relation of end and 
means as between heaven and the sacrifice has been said to be 
the instrument, by Maudanacarya ; therefore, instrumentality 
does not belong to the cognition that gives knowledge of the 
sabda-bhavana ; if this be said, no ; for both are instruments, 
since two instruments are seen in ‘pierced by the hand with 
the arrow’ etc., and since the cognition of the sabda-bhavana 
is equipped with the characteristic of instrumentality, in 
as much as its definition is that the instrument is that cause 
of what is to come about which is favoured by the modus 
operandi \ and since the cognition of sabda-bhavana, being 
favoured by the cognition of eulogy etc., is the cause of what 
is to come about, viz., human effort, because it is a prompting 
cognition, why should it not be an instrument? This sabda- 
bhavana possessing the three elements, while prompting a 
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person in respect of what is to be accomplished by itself, i. e. 
the artha-bhEvanE consisting in human effort, is called codanB ; 
for the word ‘codana’ comes from the root ‘cud’ meaning ‘to 
prompt’. And this codana-prompting does not result unless 
the artha-bhavana has a human goal for content, since man 
does not engage in activity in respect of what is not a human 
goal. ‘Now in“ya]’eta (he is to sacrifice)”, in the case of the 
artha-bhavana understood from the lin-sufifix, it should be said 
that the sense of the stem (i. e- the act of sacrifice) is what is 
to be accomplished, since it is most proximate, being conveyed 
by the same word ; and that is of the nature of exertion 
(which of itself is not a human goal) ; how, then, can it be 
that the artha-bhavana has a human goal for content?’ If 
this he asked, it is said (in reply) : it is because of this same 
unintelligibility that we abandon the sense of the stem and 
assume heaven, the qualification of the eligible person, though 
conveyed by a different word, as what is to be accomplished. 
And thence result the three elements of the artha-bhavana, 
vix., heaven etc., as what is to be accom^ilished, the sense of 
the stem (i, e., the act) as instrument, and the fore-sacrifices 
etc-, as the modus operandi. Thus, therefore, in order to 
indicate of the artha-bhavana that it culminates in a human 
goal, there is the use by the aphorist of the word ‘codana’ 
signifying the sense of prompting, but not in order to indicate 
that a portion alone of the Veda has dharma for purport. 

XXXIII. This is unsound ; for even if the word ‘Veda’ 
had been used in the aphorism, there would be established in 
the case of artha-bhavanas, their culmination in a human 
goal. It is thus. In ‘One’s own Veda is what is to be studied’ 
the function of the tavya-sufdx Cis to be’) is ^abda-bhavana. 
And that, being related to what is to be accomplished, viz,, 
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the artha-bbavana consisting in human effort whose content 
is study, having for instrument the cognition relating to 
(the ^bda-bhavana) itself, and having for modus operandi 
the cognition of arthavadas etc., relating to such fruit of 
study as the stream of ghee (flowing as food for one’s fathers), 
originates the artha-bhavana consisting in human effort, 
which has study for its instrument, is related to one’s own 
Veda as what is to be accomplished, and has for modus operandi 
such things as facing the east. Here, the sabda-bhavana, being 
incapable of originating that artha-bhavana unless one’s own 
Veda that is to be accomplished is the cause of generating fruit- 
ful cognition, posits indirectly, in the case of the kratu-bhava- 
nas denoted by words like lin present in one’s own Veda, that 
they relate to heaven etc. Therefore, even from the capacity 
of the injunction to study, it is established of the Veda that 
it declares bhavana whose content is some distinctive fruit; 
hence since the sense intended results even from the use of 
the word ‘Veda,’ not for that purpose is the use of the word 
'codana’ needed in the aphorism ; on the contrary, for you 
who say that the entire Veda has dharma for purport, that 
(word) is certainly a hindrance ; for, when the word ‘codana’ 
is used, there may be the doubt that dharma is the purport 
of injunctive texts alone, not of the others, the Vedanta texts’ 
but that these have some other sense as purport ; similarly 
even in the case of injunctive statements in ordinary experi- 
ence it may be doubted that dharma is the purport ; to exclude 
both of these (doubts) it follows that in your view, the word 
‘Veda’ alone should have been used in the aphorism. If it be 
said ‘By him who premises the inquiry into dharma in 
immediate succession to the study of the Veda and says 
“characterised by codana” Vedic injunction alone is understood 
to be intended.’ no; for, in the first aphorism, there is not 
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the specific qualification ‘in immediate succession to the 
study of the Veda’ ; for, in conformity with this (second) 
aphorism, there is the contingence of the assumption there 
too of immediate succession to all injunctions. Nor is undue 
extension remedied by the word ‘Veda occurring in the Veda- 
section, in the aphorism ‘The Vedas, some say, are of recent 
date etc.’ ; ^ for the Veda-section is too far removed (from 
this aphorism). Therefore, because of the view of the apho- 
rist, the commentator, and the author of the Vartihay that 
the use of the word ‘codana* is for excluding (the possibility 
of) the Vedantas having dharma as purport, it follows that 
the Vedilntas have Brahman alone as purport. Nor because 
of the Bhasya-statement ‘Its sense is, indeed, seen to be the 
imparting of knowledge about ritual’ is it established that the 
entire Veda has dharma for purport; for, this general state- 
ment of the Bhasya has to be ascertained in conformity with 
the specific statements occurring under the first and second 
aphorisms. Indeed, that Bhasya-passage, on a consideration 
of what goes before and after, stops merely with the Veda 
having a sense; therefore, it excludes non-conjunction, con- 
sisting in not imparting knowledge of ritual, but not the 
conjunction with another, consisting in imparting knowledge 
of Brahman. 

XXXIV, Now, from the aphorism ‘Since scripture is 
for the sake of ritual, there is futility of what is not for that 
purpose’-^ there is futility of what is unconnected with 
ritual ; if this be said^ not so. Futility, now’, is not the non- 
existence of (any) denotation ; for, the denotation is shown 
in the Bhasya-passage ‘Even, thus, they restate an existent 
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thing-* Nor is it the non-existence of fruit ; for though in 
the case of arthavadas like ‘He howled’ there is no fruit in 
the absence of syntactical unity with an injunction, in the 
case of the Vedantas the declared fruit cannot be got rid of. 
Hence it is that in this section (of arthavadas) there are cited 
only arthavadas occurring in the ritual contexts, but no 
Vedanta-text whatever is cited. Thus therefore it is esta- 
blished according to the Bhatta system that the Vedantas 
have a purpose not (elsewhere) accomplished. 

XXXV- Now, the Prabhakaras, however, state the 
commencement ©f the ^astra thus. The injunction to 
study does indeed enjoin inquiry ; and that, being expec- 
tant of one’s own Veda culminating in fruit, would only 
enjoin the inquiry into the Veda, not the inquiry into 
dharma- Nor is it that there is no knowledge in general 
in respect of the sense of the Veda; for, in the case of 
him who has studied the Veda with its subsidiary disciplines, 
there does exist a superficial knowledge of its sense- Nor 
does there not exist conflict about the particulars ; for in 
‘He who desires cattle is to sacrifice with the udbbid’ etc-, 
there is doubt as to the specific character of the statement, 
such as whether in respect of him who desires cattle (as the 
subject) the sacrifice is enjoined (as predicate) or whether in 
respect of the injunction of the sacrifice (as the subject), the 
desire for cattle is (predicated as) the qualification. There- 
fore, for the section ‘Then, therefore, the inquiry into dharma’^ 
the content is the inquiry into the sense of the Veda. The 
doubt is whether that is to be undertaken or not- It follows 
first that it is not to be undertaken, since there is no pramapa 
on which it is based- If it be said that inquiry is based on 
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scripture, no ; for scripture, being subsidiary to the injunc- 
tion to teach, cannot intend its own sense. If it be said that 
scripture cannot possibly be subsidiary to teaching, since 
there is nothing which makes this application (of principal 
and subsidiary), no; for, subsidiarineSs due to being the 
prompted cannot be avoided. Study, since its practice is 
prompted by the injunction to teach, becomes subsidiary to 
that: and that study consisting in utterance has to be 
brought about by one’s own Veda which is to be uttered ; 
therefore, the injunction to teach, which prompts study, 
prompts also scripture, which is its auxiliary ; and since 
being prompted, it is a subsidiary, it does not intend its own 
sense* If, then you think, ‘Not merely because of being 
prompted is there subsidiariness, since being prompted is 
possible even in the case of an auxiliary (like adhana, the 
ceremonial kindling of Are) which is not a subsidiary ; there- 
fore, there is no failure of intention in respect of its own 
sense, as in the case of mantra texts used to counteract poison 
etc.,’ then, we make out in another way the failure of inten- 
tion in respect of (its own) sense. Since, in the injunctive 
text about one’s own Veda, an unseen result is declared by the 
tavya-suffix, there is understood of one’s own Veda subsidia- 
riness to that (apurva). Though for study prompted by the 
injunction to teach there results subs'idiariness in respect of 
teaching too, since in the case of the fore-sacrifices etc., 
prompted by the sacrifice, there is seen subsidiarincss to the 
sacrifice, yet it is not possible to do away with the primarily 
understood subsidiariness to the unseen result. And there- 
fore since in the case of one’s own Veda, the subsidiary to an 
unseen result, there is failure of intention in respect of (its 
own) sense, the inquiry into the sense of the Veda is not to 
be commenced. When this prima facia view results, we 
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(Pi'abhakaras) state the final position (thus). The subsidiari- 
ness of study to teaching, on the strength of being prompted 
(by the latter), docs not stand to reason : for, in the case of 
the ceremonial kindling prompted by the subsequent sacrifice, 
there is not seen subsidiariness thereto ; in the case of the 
fore-sacrifices etc., subsidiarincss is established by such 
evidences of application as prakarapa ,* here, however, there 
is no such evidence. That study is for the sake of an unseen 
result is not, however, an obstacle to the intention of sense; 
for, the unseen result being denoted by the tavya-sufllx present 
in one’s own Veda, when there is the expectancy of a fruit 
(for that apllrva), because of the unintelligibility of assuming 
what is unseen when a seen (fruit) is possible, it is possible to 
assume that the fruit is the fruitful cognition generated by 
the capacity of one’s own Veda- Therefore, it is settled that 
there should be undertaken the inquiry into the sense of the 
Veda, which does intend its sense. And thus in the view of 
the Prabhakaras who thus premise the inquiry into the sense 
of the Veda, it is dillicult to make out that the Vedantas have 
a purpose not (elsewhere) accomplished. 

XXXVT- To this it is said (in reply)- Though the inquiry 
prompted by the injunction to study the entire Veda would 
have for its content only the sense of the Veda, yet because 
of the use of the word ‘dharma’ not explained otherwise, in 
the aphorism, the content comes to be (only) a part of the 
sense of the Veda. Not thus is there conflet with the injunc-- 
tion to study ; for, since the injunction which is general in 
form functions distinctly in respect of the study of each text 
and the inquiry into each text, its purpose is fulfilled even 
with the inquiry into a part of the sense of the Veda ; this 
is just as for the injunction 'See colour with the sense of 
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sight’ the purpose is fulfilled with the perception even of 
(any one colour, say) blue colour. If, then, it be (said) that 
there is a limiting down there because it is impossible to 
perceive all colours, here too, even because it is not possible 
for one who is not non- attached and is (hence) ineligible to 
inquire into the Vedantas, let there be a limiting down (of 
the inquiry to the injunctive texts). Nor thus is there a 
contingence of limitation in respect of study too ; for non- 
attachment is not there a condition of eligibility. And if 
the inquiry be not restricted, the use of the word ^dharma’ 
would be unintelligible, since only the words ‘inquiry into 
the sense of the Veda’ should have been used. If it be said 
that in order to indicate (its being) the human goal, the 
sense of the Veda is itself designated by the word ‘dharma*, 
no ; for, the word ‘dharma’ does not denote the sense of the 
Veda, since the word ‘dharma’ is applied by some even to 
what is not the sense of the Veda, e. g., worship of the caitya 
(sacred fig tree) etc. If, then, you think “The word 
‘dharma* denotes what is established by co-presence and co- 
absence to be the means to beatitude ; and since the sense of 
the Veda ’is the means to beatitude, the word ‘dharma’ 
applies thereto,” in that case, Brahman which is of the (very) 
nature of beatitude is not denoted by the word ‘dharma* since 
instrumentality is absent therefrom. Therefore, inquiry into 
a part (alone of the sense of the Veda) should be admitted. 
If not, in order to include Brahman too, the words ‘sense of 
the Veda* should be used in the aphorism. Nor may it be 
asked how there can be the inclusion of Brahman which is 
not apprehended even in its general nature ; for, in the case 
of him who has studied the Veda with the subsidiary dis- 
ciplines, there is, of Brahman too as of dharma, a superficial 
apprehension prior to inquiry. And therefore, because of 
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the absence of the words ‘the sense of the Yeda>’ the first 
aphorism has for content the inquiry into dharma alone- 

XXXVII- Similarly, even the second aphorism, whoso 
purport is definition, has dharma for content, and does not 
have for content the sense of the Veda- A definition indeed has 
the object of refuting the delusion of the contingence of what 
is defined elsewhere (than where the definition applies). Here, 
if dharma be what is defined, there is refuted the delusion of 
its contingence in the worshi]) of the caitya (sacred fig tree) 
etc-, since some get the delusion of dharma in respect of the 
worship of the caitya etc., and dispute about it. Now, even 
in respect of the sense of the Veda, tlicre arc disputes, as to 
whether the sense of the Veda is characterised by arthavada 
etc-; or whether it is characterised by injunction ; there- 
fore in order to refute these, definition may be stated; if 
this be said, then, the definition in the aphorism should 
be stated in the form ‘The sense of the Veda is what is 
characterised by injunction for, if the word ^dharma* be 
used, the refutation of disputes about the sense of the Veda 
would come to be what is not declared (in the aphorism). 
If it be said that the word ‘dharma’ has been used only 
with the intention to signify the sense of the Veda, no; 
for; the former does not denote the latter. Nor does the 
word ‘ dharma ’ secondarily imply the sense of the Veda ; 
for in wholly exclusive implication there is the contingence 
of the sense of the Veda being what is not dharma; for, 
in the case of the bank etc-, which are other than the denoted 
and are secondarily implied, it is seen that they are not (what 
is denoted, such as) the Ganges. Even in non-exclusive 
implication, what is the form of the statement? Is it ‘That 
which is characterised by injunction is dhanjia* or is it * That 
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which is dharma is characterised by injunction ’? In both 
cases, there does not result the intention to declare the sense 
of the Veda; for there is no reason for the words ‘injunc- 
tion * and ‘dharma’, denoting a part of the Veda and a part 
of its sense, to imply the entire Veda and its sense. Indeed, 
in (the statements) ‘ That which is cognised by the sense of 
sight is colour * and ‘ That which is colour is cognised by 
the sense of sight there is not seen secondary implication 
of all perception and its objects. The non-existence of 
unintelligibility in respect of the principal sense is common 
to both (possible forms of secondary implication). 

XXXVIII. Then it may be said : “ As in ‘ That twice- 
born one, who, having caused the pupil to approach, teaches 
him the Veda togther with the liturgy and the mysteries, is 
called preceptor this aphorism has for purport the injunc- 
tion of a name ; and therefore, for the word ^ dharma ’ 
though there is no denotation or secondary implication, 
there may yet be intention to declare the sense of the Veda”. 
That is not (so), since there is no benefit. Just as the name 
‘preceptor’ is enjoined for the sake of an injunction in 
respect of something else to be done, such as ‘He is to give 
a cow to the preceptor,’ not thus is there anything else to be 
done here, for the sake of which the name ‘ dharma ’ is 
enjoined in the case of the sense of the Veda. Even if the 
word ‘dharma’ be admitted to denote the sense of the Veda, 
it is not possible on your view to avoid (the defects of) the 
futility of the word ‘ arthah ’ present in the aphorism, the 
word ^ codana (injunction)’ having for purport the secondary 
implication of the entire Veda, and unintelligibility in the set- 
ting out of the section. Nor are (statements) like ‘He who 

^ Manu-smrti, IT, 140 
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desires to cast a spell is to sacrifice with the iyeoa' excluded 
by (the use of) the word'arthah’ (since ‘arthah’ means a human 
goal and casting a spell is not a legitimate human goal) ; for, 
if these too be the sense of the Veda, their exclusion is 
impossible, and if they be not the sense of the Veda, (their) 
exclusion results even through the word ‘dharma’. If it be 
said that the word 'arthah’ restates the exclusion which is 
certainly established (by the word ‘dharma’), no, for, in that 
case, the futility continues. On the view> however, that the 
inquiry is into dharma, which is a part of the sense of the 
Veda> the object of the' word ‘arthah* comes to be the establish- 
ment in the case of the hawk-sacrifice etc., characterised by 
prohibitory injunctions, that as non-artha (not contributory 
to the human goal) they are not dharma- Even though there 
is futility of the word ‘arthah’, how does the word the ‘codana’ 
come to have (as you allege) secondary implication for purport? 
If this be asked, it is said (in reply). Is it that tliere is some 
part of the Veda over and above injunctions or not ? If not, 
then the meaning of the aphorism would be ‘That sense 
characterised by injunction is the sense of the injunction’ ; 
thence would result the identity of the defined and the defini- 
tion. If there is (some other part of the Veda), is that part of 
the Veda too significant or not ? If significant, how can that, 
which is known through injunction, be the sense of the non- 
injunctive part? Even if that (part) be devoid of significance, 
how can the sense of injunctions be the sense of the Veda, 
which is a compound of two parts, significant and non-signifi- • 
cant? Therefore, it is not possible for you to avoid secondary 
implication of the entii’e Veda by the word ‘codana’. And the 
section would have to be set out by you thus : there being the 
doubt as to the sense of the Veda, whether it is characterised by 
injunction or characterised by arthavada etc., (it is settled) that 
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it is not characterised by arthav&da etc-, but characterised by 
codanil. This setting out is unintelligible ; for, prior to the de- 
claration of the authoritativeness of the Veda, even its posses- 
sion of sense is not ascertained. Though, in the drst aphorism, 
non-antboritativeness is refuted as consequent on the injunc- 
tion to study, there is not refuted the non-authoritativeness 
consequent on having a personal origin etc.; otherwise there 
would follow the futility of the string of subsequent aphorisms 
which declare authoritativeness. Nor may it be said that 
there is re-declaration for re-inforcement : for, there is no 
suspicion of lack of strength. If it be said that since even 
the authoritativ«ncss of the Veda falls within the sense of 
the Veda, there is declaration (of it) by the string of (subse- 
quent) aphorisms, no ; for in that case, authoritativeness 
being of the nature of what is existent, there is the contin- 
gence of the abandonment of the position that the Veda 
relates solely to what is to be done. Then, the first aphorism 
alone establishes authoritativeness, not any other string of 
aphorisms; if this be said, no, because of conflict with the 
Bhasya. The commentator, indeed, in commencing the 
second chapter, restates (what is past) in the words ‘The 
preceding is the chapter on pramana’ and shows (in the 
following words) that by the first chapter is established only 
the authoritativeness of the Veda: ‘Further, the sense of the 
Veda is what is characterised by injunction, not characterised 
by arthavada etc.’ If this alone were the sense of this (second 
aphorism), then there is the contingence of the non-com- 
mencement of the section about arthavadas and mantras ; 
for, in this same aphorism is refuted the capacity of mantras 
and arthavadas to give valid knowledge of dharma. If it be 
said that the commencement of this section is to declare (the 
authoritativeness of mantras etc.,) in some other way, such as 
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by eulogising etc., no ; for the capacity to give valid knowledge 
of dharma being refuted even here, the prima facie view, 
consisting in their capacity to teach dharma, cannot arise 
there (and without a doubt and a prima facie view there 
cannot be an independent section). Thus, therefore, on a 
consideration of the first and second aphorisms, that part of 
the Veda which relates to what is to be done emerges as 
what is to be inquired into ; and that is inquired into, not 
that which relates to the true nature of things. Therefore, 
since that part of the Veda which relates to the true nature 
of things has not had its purpose already accomplished, in 
order to inquire into that, the Uttaramimaipsa is to be 
commenced ; this is established. 

HERE ENDS THE SECOND VABIsfAKA. 



THIRD VARNAKA. 

♦ 

1. Thus, from the purport of the (first) aphorism the 
commencement oC the sastra (of the Vedanta) has been 
demonstrated (as necessary) in the two (preceding) vari?akas ; 
next is set out the commentary on the words (of that 
aphorism). 

2. When the purport has been ascertained earlier, it is 
easy to construe the words in that (light) ; therefore the 
purport was stated in the (preceding) two varuakas. 

3. Here, in the third varnaka, in order to strengthen 
(the conclusion about) the commencement of the sastra, 
through commenting on the words of the aphorism, the 
senses of the words are inquired into* 

I. For the word ‘atha’ four senses are well known, on 
the strength of its application in the usage of elders, viz*, 
immediate succession, what is begun (adhikara), auspicious 
invocation, and having a sense other than the sense of the 
present context. Of these, by the exclusion of the rest, 
immediate succession is accepted (as signified) by the word 
‘atha*. And that is obtained on the adoption of the etymo- 
logical sense of the word ‘jijnasa’. Here, what is called 
‘adhikara’ is beginning. The desire to know Brahman 
cannot indeed be begun whether as something to be done or 
as something to be taught ; for, desire is generated solely 
by the attractiveness of the object ; nor is it what is taught 
in every section. 

II, NoW; the word ‘jijiiasa’ has the conventionally settled 
sense of inquiry, since it is used by the commentator and 
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others with the intention to mean inquiry ; therefore, on 
the principle that the conventional drives out the etymolo- 
gical sense, the adoption of the etymological sense does not 
stand to reason ; therefore, the word ‘atha’ too may have 
the sense of what is begun, since it is possible to begin an 
inquiry ; if this be said, not so ; for, the principle that the 
conventional drives out the etymological sense does not apply 
here. It is thus- The significance of words is of two kinds, 
being divided into principal and non-principal- Of these, 
two — the conventional and the etymological — are principal, 
and two — laksa^xa and gauua — are non-principal. Words 
like ‘horse’ and ‘elephant’ whose meaning is learnt without 
dependence on the sense of the (component) parts, and solely 
through the usage of elders, have conventional sense. Words 
like ‘the four-faced one, the lotus-seated one’, which through 
the sense of the component parts denote a qualified sense, 
have etymological sense. The cognition of what is insepa- 
rable from the denotation is called laksana ; the signification 
resulting from the association with qualities implied, is 
recognised as gau^l ; because of this statement, the word 
‘Gahga’ causing the cognition of the bank which is insepa- 
rable from its (own) denotation, has a lak^a^a sense; the word 
‘ lion ’ applied to Devadatta because of his association with 
qualities like courage, has a gaui^ia sense. Nor may it be 
doubted that in respect of words like ‘ pahkaja (mire-born) ’ 
there is a fifth (mode of) verbal significance called yoga-rUtJhi 
(etymological-cttm-conventional) ; for, there is no advantage 
in assuming a conventional sense there, as, even because of 
the extensive usage (of that word) in respect of the lotus, 
there results the exclusion of lily etc. (from the denotation) ; 
there is indeed seen in the case of the word go, though 
having many senses, the initial cognition of a thing 
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possessing a dewlap etc., because of extensive usage. There- 
fore, verbal significances are only of four kinds- This being 
the case, when a word has a conventional sense in respect 
of one thing and an etymological sense in respect of another — 
like the word ‘aja’ conventionally signifying ‘goat’ and 
etymologically the ‘self’ — , there, when it is said ‘See the aja’, 
the principle applies that the conventional drives away the 
etymological sense. Here, however, the word ‘ jijiiasa ’ does 
not have inquiry as the conventional sense ; for, inquiry 
is not wholly distinct from the etymological sense, consisting 
in the desire to know. Indeed, the sense of the word ‘jijHasa’ 
is not mere desire to know, but desire having for content 
knowledge that is to be accomplished by inquiry. The 
knowledge, verily, that is desired, is desired, as cognised along 
with the content ; for, desire is impossible in respect of an 
unknown content- And therefore the knowledge, that is 
desired in respect of a cognised. object, is desired as having 
the fruit of ascertainment in respect of what is in doubt or 
the fruit of immediacy in respect of what is mediate. And 
since both of these are to be accomplished by the inquiry 
into pramanas etc-, the distinctive knowledge that is desired 
in respect of a cognised object, implies, as inseparable there- 
from, the inquiry into pramanas- Therefore the word 
‘jijBasa’ has been used by the commentator and others 
secondarily in respect of inquiry, but not in the conventio- 
nal sense, in which case the said principle would apply. 

HI- Now, though from the words the desire be the 
principal, desire alone is not what is taught by the aphorism, 
since there is no fruit ; but, by way of showing the know- 
ledge that is desired, it implies the means thereto, i-e- inquiry, 
which is included in the expressly stated (jijilasa), and that 
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alone is taught as the purport ; therefore the word ‘ atha ’ 
is for the commencement of that one which is taught as 
the purport, as among knowledge, inquiry and Brahman, 
which are principal in respect of the sense (as compared with 
the word) ; if this be said, not so. For, in that case, since 
there would not be through the word ‘atha’, by way of 
signifying immediate succession, the intimation, based on 
logical principles, of the particular person eligible, viz., he 
who possesses the four-fold means mentioned in the sastra, 
the inquiry that is enjoined as to be undertaken would be 
devoid of an eligible person (and hence) not capable of being 
carried out. Nor may it be asked “ the very injunction of 
inquiry may, on the principle of the Visvajit (sacrifice)^, 
posit the variety of person eligible and culminate in appe- 
tency ; what (is the need) of the word ‘atha’ in the sense of 
immediate succession? ” For it may easily asked (in reply) 
“ Inquiry which is understood as having to be undertaken 
presumptively implies the commencement; what (is the need) 
of the word ‘atha’ in the sense of commencement of the 
inquiry ? ” If it be asked ‘Then, if both result on the 
strength of the injunction (of inquiry), what is it that is 
determinative ?’ we say that because of being a cause demanded 
by the injunction it is only the intimation of the eligible 
person, by way of signifying immediate succession, that 
stands to reason. If without explicitly stating the particular 
eligible person through the word ‘atha’, you assume one on 
the principle of the Visi^jit (saprifice), then, because of the. 
unintelligibility otherwise of the injunction of inquiry, it 
would be necessary to postulate eligibility generally for the 
three castes, and again through denying that assume eligi- 
bility (only) for him who desires release ; thus there would 
U’M, IV, iii, 16 
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be prolixity* Better than this is it to intimate the particular 
eligible person even through the word ' atha 

IV- Now, there is the said defect when there is a 
difference in time between the cognition of the injunction 
and the cognition of the particular eligible person ; here 
there is no difference in time; rather is it that, (even) 
at the time of the cognition of the injunction, the 
injunction is cognised as qualified by the eligible person, 
in the form ‘ He who desires release or he who desires 
Brahman-knowledge is to inquire’, through transforming 
into the fruit, on the principle of rStri-sattra, the release or 
Brahman-knowledge occuring in the artha-vSda; therefore 
there is no prolixity, consisting in denial after postulation ; 
if this be said, this must here be stated : does the ^astra of 
inquiry have a particular (class of) eligible person or does 
it have all three castes as eligible persons? On the first 
alternative, the cognitions are with a difference in time, 
in that the injunction as cognised relates as a general rule to 
all three castes and that, subsequently, on the strength of the 
arthavada it relates to a particular class among the three 
castes, i. e. those who desire release ; hence the said defect (of 
prolixity) is difdcult to avoid- Now, even on your view, 
eligibility being contingent for all on the strength of the 
injunction, since the particular eligible person is intimated 
by the word ‘atha’, the denial after postulation is difficult to 
avoid ; if this be said, no ; for, the word ‘atha’ intimates 
through logical principles, only that eligible person who is 
mentioned in the context of the injunction to hear and who 
possesses the four-fold means- 

V. On the second (alternative) too, is it because of the 
fruit or because of the injunction that the ^Sstra has all as 
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eliRil)le persona? Not the first ; for, there docs not exist in 
all a seeking for the frnit» consisting in Brahman-knowledge. 
Nor may it he asked *IIow is it there is non-existence of 
seeking in respect of Brahman -knowledge which is of the 
nature of the intuition of true happiness?’. For, since even 
the mind is dissociated from Brahman-knowledge, there is 
declared the removal of the attachment to all material objects. 
And that removes together with their means all grades of 
happiness beginning with universal empery and ending with 
Brahmaloka, each (subsequent grade) of which is declared (by 
scripture) to be superior to the preceding one. Therefore 
the man in the street, who thinks ‘Brahman-knowledge is 
not a human goal, since it removes supreme happiness, in the 
same way as disease etc.,’ does not seek Brahman-knowledge, 
but turns away from it, on the contrary. Brahman-know- 
ledge is a liumaa goal, since it is the cause of unexcelled bliss, 
like dharma ; and its being the cause (of that) is established by 
^ruti : if this be said, even thus, it does not stand to reason to 
abandon material objects, the means to seen happiness, and 
desire Brahman-knowledge, the means to a happiness that is 
(merely) heard of. That has been said : ‘ If this bliss is 
declared by sruti and not directly experienced by a means of 
valid knowledge, then, that has not the capacity even to dull 
the desire for happiness from material objects’.^ Now, since 
the bliss that can be accomplished by attachment to all 
material objects (whatsoever), results (even) from Brahman- 
knowledge alone, for the sake of permanent satisfaction. 
Brahman-knowledge may be desired, to the abandonment 
of material objects ; if this be said, no ; for, in the case of the 
vulgar, even when satisfied, there is seen aversion to the 
loss of the material object* And thus fools say: ‘Lo, hard it is 


iSambandhavartika, v. 848 
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(to reflect) why creation was not snch as to allow constant 
capacity to enjoy, non-satiation, and non-diminution of 
objects of enjoyment’. That release, however, does not equal 
even a fragment of the happiness from material objects — 
this is there opinion. And to this effect they cite the song 
of the man of attachment: Tie desires rather the life of a 
jackal in this desolate Bimdavana, but never release, where 
there are no objects (of enjoyment), 0 Gautama’. 

VI. Now, let there then be the second alternative that 
because of injunction the sastra has all as eligible persons. 
For, this injunction to study, which has a seen fruit, func- 
tions up to the understanding of the sense, and causes the 
undertaking of inquiry too, for the sake of the origination 
of (its own) fruit. And thus, since for the injunction to 
study, there is eligibility for the three castes, it stands to 
reason that there is a similar character even for the inquiry 
prompted thereby. Though inquiry is not the content of 
the injunction to study since reading alone is the sense of 
the stem, nor is auxiliary thereto since reading results even 
without inquiry, yet in order that the injunction to study 
may culminate in its fruit, inquiry comes to have the character 
of being prompted by that injunction. This is just as in 
‘He is to pound the rice-grains’, though the injunction is 
intelligible even wuth a single act of pounding, yet for the 
sake of the resulting of the fruit consisting in the generation 
of rice (from the paddy), the repetition of pounding, which 
is neither enjoined nor even an auxiliary to the enjoined, 
is prompted by the injunction. Therefore since of the 
injunction to study the fruit is the ascertainment of sense, 
accomplishable by inquiry, it follows that in respect of the 
sastra there is eligibility for alh 
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VII. This is not sound. The knowledge of the sense, 
as the seen fruit of study, does it result from co-presence and 
co-absence ? Or is it part of the ^Sstra, because of being 
enjoined in respect of that (as subject)? Or is it obtained 
(presumptively) through the capacity of the injunction to 
culminate in fruit? Even on the first (alternative), the 
ascertaiment of the sense is not the fruit of study, since 
ascertainment does not arise from mere study or from that 
as accompanied by repetition. If that arises through inquiry, 
it will be the fruit of inquiry alone, not of study- If the 
superficial cognition of sense be the fruit of study, then 
inquiry cannot be what is prompted by that (i e- the injunc- 
tion to study), since that (fruit, i. e. superficial cognition) 
results even from the study of the Veda with the subsidiary 
disciplines. 

VIII* Now, let there then be the second alternative 
that it (the fruit) results from the sastra, on the strength of an 
injunction. It is thus. By the tavya-sufiBx in ‘ adhyetavyah 
(is to be studied),’ its function, the ^abda-bhavanS, is expressed 
in the form of an injunction. And that sabda-bhavana, 
while originating artha-bhavana, posits, as what is to be 
accomplished, a human goal, i. e. the knowledge of a fruitful 
sense. Thus, since there is obtained something else as what 
is to be accomplished, study, which is conveyed by the same 
word (as the injunctive), comes to be instrumental (to the 
former). If study itself were what is to be accomplished, then 
there would not result even your view that the learning of 
the letters is the fruit* Therefore, the knowledge of the 
sense, which is what is to be accomplished, will, on the 
strength of the injunction (to study), be the fruit of study 
which is the instrument. Even this is not intelligible* 
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When by the tavya-suffix which signifies the object (here, 
the Veda), it is possible to express what is to be accomplished, 
consisting in the attainment (i. e. learning) relating to one’s 
own Veda, which is the object, it is impossible to assume 
something else as what is to be accomplished. How is it 
possible to abandon ‘study’ which is conveyed by the same 
word and assume as what is to be accomplished the attainment 
of one’s own Veda, which is conveyed by a different word 
and is (thus) remote ? If this be asked, no ; for, one’s own 
Veda being the sense of the tavya-suffix which signifies the 
object, in respect of tbe bhavana that is the sense of the suffix, 
that (Veda) is more proximate than study, whiph is the sense 
of tbe stem- 

IX(a). Nor is the third (alternative possible) : for, the 
apprehension of letters is alone the fruit of the injunction 
to study. 

lX(b), Now, since the apprehension of the letters is 
not of itself a human goal, since the fruitful knowledge of 
sense is not admitted by you to be the fruit of tbe injunction, 
and since there is no other fruit relating to the object-causal- 
correlate, there is the contingence of abandoning the prin- 
cipal character of the object, on the analogy of the flour, and 
assuming, that one is to accomplish heaven by the study of 
one’s own Veda ; better than this is (it to assume) knowledge 
of tbe sense as the fruit of the injunction, on the principle 
that when a seen (fruit) exists, an unseen is not to be 
assumed. Indeed) ascertainment of sense is possible merely 
from the study of the Veda with the subsidiary disciplines ; 
for Grammar, which is the cause of the knowledge of sense, is 
also one of the subsidiary disciplines. Nor thus is there 
the futility of the sastra of infiuiry ; for that is required to 
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remedy the conflicts realised in the cognised sense. There- 
fore, knowledge of a fruitful sense, which is a human goal, 
is the fruit of the injunction, not the apprehension of the 
letters. 

IX(c). If this be said, not so ; for, as the cause of the 
knowledge of sense, the apprehension of the letters too is a 
human goal ; for seeking by men is seen even in the case of 
cows etc., which are the causes of the fruit, viz., milk etc. 
If it be said that, if the injunction were exhausted with the 
apprehension of the letters, the knowledge of the sense would 
be due to chance, no ; for, knowledge of the sense is prompted 
by the fruit (i. e. apprehension of the letters). Knowdedge of 
the sense is not indeed prompted by the injunction ; for, in 
the case of trustworthy worldly statements, it is seen that 
they cause knowledge of a fruitful sense (even) in the absence 
of an injunction. Nor may it be asked ‘ Since there is (thus) 
no difference of the apprehension of letters from study, how 
can there be the relation of cause and effect between them 
what is called the attainment (learning) of the letters is an 
attribute of the letters, which is called (their) capacity to be 
pronounced (by the pupil) independently ; study, however, is 
the functioning of speech and mind for that purpose : thus 
there is a difference. If it be said ‘ Thus, then, since study 
being the cause of the apprehension of letters is established by 
co-presence and co-absence, the injunction is futile ’, no ; for, 
like pounding etc., it has the purpose of a restriction for the 
sake of the origination of the unseen result (adrsta). Nor thus 
is there the abandonment of the possession of a seen result; for 
the unseen result from the restriction is admitted only as 
inherent in the attainment of the letters, which is the seen 
result ; the principle that when a seen (result) exists, an 
unseen is not to be assumed has for content the (assumption 
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of an) independent unseen result ; even by you who say that 
knowledge of sense is alone the fruit, the character of a res* 
trictive injunction is admitted- Nor may it be asked ‘ when 
reason is equally balanced (between both) why this partiality 
for the apprehension of letters alone (as the fruit)?’ On the view 
that a fruitful knowledge of sense is the fruit of the injunc- 
tion to study, when there is eligibility for a certain person in 
respect of a certain rite, by him there would be study of the 
texts, relating to that alone, not the study of other texts, 
since in their case there is not the fruit of appetition etc-; 
therefore there would not result the study of the entire Veda. 
On our view, however, the attainment of the entire Veda is 
useful in recitation for expiatory purposes and so on. 

X. Now, study should be enjoined with reference to 
knowledge of sense as the qualification of the eligible person, 
since injunction devoid of eligibility is impossible. Even if 
it be enjoined with reference to the attainment of the letters, 
only he who desires that attainment would be the eligible 
person ; if this be said, no ; for if the word be not uttered as 
preceded by the intention of the knowledge of sense, purport 
will not be established for the text; for, in ordinary experi- 
ence, purport is seen in the word which is uttered with the 
intention of the knowledge of sense. Nor may it be said ‘Let 
there be no injunction, even as in ordinary experience for, 
here, there is not, as in that (ordinary experience) the desire 
that brings about the utterance of the word- Then it may be 
said : ‘On the analogy of the Visvajit, let him who desires 
heaven be assumed as the eligible person ; or else, since in the 
text of the Vajasaneyins, “I have attained brahmacarya” etc-, 
the investiture (with the sacred thread) belongs to the 
context, it may be assumed on the evidence of the context 
9 
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(prakaraoa) that he who is invested is the eligible person.’ 
That is unsound ; for, when there is an eligible person, i. e- 
he who desires the seen fruit consisting in the knowledge of 
the sense, the assumption of any other is impossible. And 
thus, the injunction results : he who desires knowledge 
of the sense is to achieve knowledge of the sense through 
study. As for the injunction ‘He is to achieve knowledge of 
the sense through inquiry’ that is presumptive, for, when 
conflicts are not remedied by inquiry, ascertainment of the 
sense does not arise. (Hence) knowledge of the sense is alone 
the fruit. 


XI. This is not sound. When, on the strength of the 
injunction, the apprehension of letters alone has resulted, 
is it assumed that by the person who has studied Grammar 
the sense of the Veda too, like the sense of worldly statements, 
is known of itself, and this knowledge said to be the fruit ? 
Or is it because of an injunction having as subject him who 
desires knowledge of the sense? The first of these, we 
acknowledge. The second is unintelligible : for, the sense of 
the Veda not being known prior to study, desire is impossible 
even in the case of the knowledge which is qualified by that 
and not (already) known. If it be said that the sense of the 
Veda is known by the inference ‘The Veda has sense, since 
it is verbal testimony, like the statement of a trustworthy 
person’, then even because of being established by the 
inference, knowledge of the sense of the Veda would not be 
desired. The sense of the Veda, though inferred in respect of 
its general nature, is not cognised in respect of special forms 
like the agnihotra if this be said, then, how can even that 
knowledge, which has agnihotra etc*, for its sphere and is not 
(already) known , be desired ? If agnihotra etc., be known 
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even from the teaching of a father etc., the futility of desire 
(for that knowledge) stands as before. If then it be said that, 
since knowledge through (such) teaching is non- authoritative, 
ascertained knowledge is desired, the desire for ascertained 
knowledge is not possible, where non-authoritativeness has 
been ascertained, since the sense is a mere delusion ; where 
however, non*authoritativeness is suspected, there is need 
only for inquiry into that, not for sthdy. Then yon may 
think : ‘It is only for the sake of inquiring into the author!* 
tativeness of knowledge through teaching that there is study 
of the Veda and the inquiry into its sense, since the Veda is 
the basic evidence for that (teaching)-’ Thus, then, let know- 
ledge of the sense be somehow the qualification of the eligible 
person ; yet an injunction in respect of that (qualification) as 
subject does not stand to reason- The specific cognitions of 
the sense of the Veda, do they in their specific form stand as 
the subject of the injunction of study, or in their general 
form ? Not the first, since that is impossible simultaneously 
(for all the specific cognitions). On the second (alternative), 
for the word uttered with the intention of the sense alone (in 
general), purport would be in respect of that alone, not in 
respect of the specific cognition of the agnihotra etc. If, 
then, though on the strength of the injunction there be 
purport in respect of the bare (general) sense, purport be 
assumed in respect of a specific sense, in conformity with the 
capacity of the sentence, then, the injunction would not be 
the cause of purport in respect of that- Further, even if 
there be somehow an injunction with that (specific sense) 
as the subject, knowledge of the sense does not result as a 
seen fruit from study alone, since that is not seen- Now, 
if the Veda be not uttered with knowledge of the sense as 
the intention, it would have no purport in respect of its 
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own sense, because of the non-existence of the canse of 
purport; if this be said, not so. First, the atterence of the 
hearer is not the cause of purport, since that does not exist 
in ordinary experience. Nor (is that canse) the utterance 
of the speaker, because of the contingence of the non-existence 
of purport in the Veda which is of non-personal origin. Now, 
even thus, the Veda could not declare sense, because of the 
non-existence of the^ cause of the declaration (of sense), viz., 
utterance with (the sense as) the intention ; if this be said, 
no ; for, it is of the nature of the word to declare (sense)* 
Then, the utterance of words, in the world, with the know- 
ledge of the sense as the intention, weuld be futile ; if this 
be said, no ; for, that is for the sake of remedying the obstacle 
called dosa caused by the relation (of the word) to a human 
being. Now, even if the Veda have the capacity to declare 
sense, it has not the capacity to give knowledge of it, since 
knowledge is dependent on purport, and purport, which is 
a human attribute, is here impossible ; if this be said, not so; 
for, purport, being capable of being known by the six kinds 
of marks, is an attribute of the word, not an attribute of a 
human being; this will be stated under the aphorism on 
harmony. Thus, therefore, since the injunction to study 
does not function up to the stage of the fruit, knowledge of 
the sense, it does not follow from the injunction that for the 
^astra of inquiry there is eligibility for all. 

XII. Now, in the case of the injunction to study you 
do not admit eligibility for him who desires knowledge of the 
sense ; and no other (ground of) eligibility is declared ; 
therefore non-study alone would follow. To this, the 
Prabhakaras say (thus): the injunction ' to study does not 
need an independent eligible person, since the performance 
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of its content (i. e. study) resnlts as prompted by the injunc- 
tion to teach. Nor may it be asked ‘An injunction indeed 
causes the performance of its own content or of what is 
subsidiary thereto ; and study is neither the content of the 
injunction to teach, nor a subsidiary thereto ; then, 
how is the performance of that caused by that (injunction) ?’ 
For, in the case of the ceremonial kindling (adhana) though 
neither the content (of the injunction) nor a subsidiary 
thereto, the performance is caused by the subsequent in- 
junctions of optional rites. 

XIII. This answer given by the Prabhakaras is un- 
intelligible. It is thus. Even the injunction to teach 
certainly does not have a declared eligible person ; for, in 
'Let him invest a brahmin eight years old, let him teach that 
one, ’ it is not declared that he who desires to become a 
teacher (is to do that). How, then, is study prompted by 
that (injunction)? If the eligible person be assumed there 
and study be (then) said to be prompted by that (injunction), 
then, let us assume an independent eligible person in respect 
of study, because of parsimony ; prompting by an injunction 
relating to oneself is indeed more consistent with parsimony 
than prompting by an injunction relating to another. Then 
you may think that when even by the assumption of an 
eligible person in one case, performance prompted thereby is 
possible in respect of the other, there is prolixity in assuming 
that (eligible person) in respect of both ; then, why do you 
not assume the eligible person in respect of study itself and 
say of the other that it is prompted by this (study)? If, 
because of study resulting even from the reading of what is 
written, the injunction to study does not prompt an enjoined 
teaching, then, since teaching results even from non-enjoined 
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study, devoid of (the pupil) facing east etc., the injunction to 
teach would not bring about the enjoined (type of) study. 
Then it may be said ; in tbe words ‘The pure one, facing the 
east and pavitra in hand, is to study’, the pupil’s facing 
east etc. are declared as subsidiaries to study ; it is similarly 
declared in connection with teaching too, in the words ‘He 
ia to teach him who faces east and has a pavitra in hand,’ 
that facing east etc., are qualifications of the pupil ; hence it 
prompts only the enjoined (type of) study. Then, since there 
exists condemnation of the (mere) reading of what is written, 
in the words ‘He who reads in a sing-song fashion or fast or 
shaking his head or what is written, he who knows not the 
sense and he whose voice is low, these six are the worst of 
pupils’, and since in the words ‘Study the Veda under a 
teacher’ there is a restrictive injunction of the dependence of 
study on a teacher, why should not the injunction to study 
prompt teaching ? 

XIV. Then it may be thought tbat in ‘Study under a 
teacher’ the meaning of the text is ‘Study as prompted by 
tbe injunction to become a teacher’, since teacher-ship comes 
into being (only) subsequent to teaching ; that is unsound ; 
for, in the words ‘Since that (investiture) is the second birth, 
he is the teacher (acarya),’ teacher-ship (acaryatva) is declared 
(to result) merely because of being the cause of the second 
birth called investiture. In the smyti ‘Since be knows the 
meaning of tbe ^stra, confirms (his pupils) in right conduct ' 
and himself follows that, he is said to be the teacher (acarya)’ 
there is cognised this etymology (for tbe word) tbat be 
confirms the pupils in right conduct ; if this be said, even 
thus, teachership prior to teaching is uncontradioted. If 
teachership came into being subsequently to the teaching. 
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there would result the construction involving importation 
(of words) in the form ‘Study as prompted by the injunction 
to become a teacher.’ Therefore, because of parity in the 
assumption of the eligible person and parity in respect of 
each being prompted by the other, when prompting of study 
is possible by the injunction of what is desired, how is there 
prompting by the injunction to teach ? 

XV. To this it is said (in reply) (by the Prabhakaras). 
For the injunction to teach, the eligible person has not to be 
assumed, since he is cognised from sruti and smrti. It is 
thus- From the atmanepada (‘Upanayita’ instead of ‘Upa- 
nayet’) in the sruti text ‘He is to invest a brahmin eight 
years old’, it is cognised that the attainment of teacbership is 
what is to be accomplished ; for by the grammatical aphorism 
(of Pauini), ‘sammanana, utsaujana, acaryakaraua’ etc*,' that 
(atmanepada) is prescribed where the attainment of teachership 
is to be accomplished- Nor is there any teachership well 
known in ordinary experience. Therefore, just as in ‘He is 
to offer the oblation in the ahavaniya’, when the ahavaniya 
is enjoined as the locus of the oblation, since the unpurihed 
cannot be the locus of oblation and a purified (locus) is 
possible, it is assertained that the fire purified by ceremonial 
kindling (adhana) is the ahavaniya, even so, in ‘He is to give 
the cow to the teacher’ the teacher being understood as the 
1‘ecipient in respect of the gift, since he who is of no service 
cannot be the recipient, and since one who is of service is 
possible here, it is ascertained that teachership belongs to him 
who is of service to the pupil through the service known as 
the accomplishment of investiture- Now, even thus, teacher- 
ship would be something accomplished by investiture, not 
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'something accomplished by teaching ; if this be said, no ; for 
investiture is subsidiary to teaching, since there is understood 
a single procedural injunction in ‘Let him invest, let him 
teach that one’> Nor may it be said that because of the 
difference as two independent injunctions, there is not a 
single procedural injunction ; for, a single procedural injunc- 
tion is assumed in the form ‘Having invested, be is to teach’; 
for by the word ‘that’ in 'that one’ which refers to what is of 
the context, the oneness of the object is cognised- Nor may 
it be said that though investiture be subsidiary to teaching, 
study is not prompted by that (teaching) ; for the sense of the 
text (enjoining teaching) being taken to be ‘Accomplish 
teachership through teaching which relates to the pupil,’ 
since the pupil, as helping to fulfil the act of teaching, is 
auxiliary to that act, there should be stated (some mode of) 
his being serviceable ; (this being so) since, when the seen is 
possible it is illegitimate to assume the unseen, it is assumed 
that he is of service by approaching (the teacher) and studying- 
Now> though of the teaching, that has to be accomplished by 
approach and study, teachership is the fruit, yet the eligible 
person has to be assumed in the ^ruti text, since there is no 
declaration ‘He who desires such-and-such (is to teach)’; if 
this be said, no ; for, only the supplement of desire has to be 
assumed- And thus, in the sruti text, there results injunction 
to teach along with the (statement of) eligibility, in the form 
‘He who desires to attain teachership is to invest and teach’. 
Similarly, in the sruti too, because of the single procedural 
injunction of investiture and teaching in ‘That twice-born 
one, who having invested the pupil teaches him the Veda 
together with the liturgies and the myteries, is called a 
teacher’,' because df"the mention (therein) of the injunction 
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to teach, and because of the mention of the fruit of teacher- 
ship, (the injunction) emerges ‘He who desires teachership 
is to invest and teach the pupil.* Tn respect of study, 
however, there is not any scripturally declared cause of 
eligibility; this is the difference (between the tw o injunctions). 
Nor may it be objected how of study enjoined by an 
independent injunction, the performance can be prompted by 
a different, independent injunction; for, it is prompted in the 
same way as in the example of ceremonial kindling. In respect 
of ceremonial kindling, indeed, it is declared by 6ruti 
‘A brahmin is to kindle the fire ceremonially.* Here, is 
the ceremonial kindling to be performed independently, or 
as prompted by some other ? On the first (alternative) too, 
it is not possible to enjoin the independent ceremonial 
kindling as obligatory in regard to the person; for, since 
ceremonial kindling, which like sprinkling etc .is of the nature 
of a purification of the object-causal-correlate, has a substance 
for its purport, what is intended as the subject is the fire. 
Nor can it be enjoined independently as an optiouEH rite, 
since no fruit is declared. Nor may eligibility (i. e. fruitful- 
ness) as of the obligatory or as of the optional be suspected 
by assuming a reversal of the positions of the primary and 
secondary, on the analogy of the flour; for though there 
is assumption of a reversal there because of the impossibility 
of utility of the flour reduced to ashes, that is not 
possible in the present context, since for the purified fire 
there is the fitness to be employed in some other rite. 
Even on the second (alternative), for the ceremonial 
kindling, is there prompting by a subsequent injunction of 
an obligatory rjte ? Or is the prompting by a subsequent 
injunction of an optional rite ? Not the- first; for in the 
case of the ahavaniya which is the subject and not the 
10 
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predicate, its performance as prompted by the injunction of 
a rite is impossible- For it is only the predicate of which 
the performance is caused by an injunction ; otherwise 
there is the contingence of performance even in the case of 
the desire for heaven etc. Therefore, there is left over the 
(possibility of) prompting by a subsequent injunction of 
the optional- Desire, indeed, does not, like obligation, 
cause the performance of the predicate alone, in which case 
there would be the above defect; but rather, whatever is 
subject or predicate, in the absence of which that which is 
desired does not result, the performance of all that it causes, 
as auxilaries to the injunction- There is indeed seen in 
ordinary experience difference in nature between obligation 
and desire- The obligation ‘Be seated on the golden- seat’, 
when there is no such seat, does not cause the person to be 
seated thereon; desire, however, causes the sitting thereon, 
at least by creating a seat of that kind- And this being the 
case, in the present context, it is only the desire to attain 
teachership that, for the sake of the resulting of teaching 
through prompting the teacher, brings about (also) study 
by the pupil : this is settled- 

XVI. This view of the Prabhakaras, the Vedantine do 
not respect. It is thus. In ‘He is to teach that one’, is 
teachership what is enjoined (1. e- the content of the injunc- 
tion), or the (very) form of the injunction, or the (unseen) 
fruit that is the niyoga (urge) ? Not the first: for, the 
injunction has for its content the stem-senses of investiture 
and teaching- Not the second: for teachership, which is, 
signified by the atmanepada, not being the signification of 
the injunctive term, cannot be of the (very) form of the 
injunction- Not the third; for, on the etymology (that 
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the teacher is one who) ‘causes the apprehension of riffht 
conduct’, teachership, which is conditioned by being the 
causative agent, is (a result) within ordinary experience, 
while only what is trans-experiential is of the nature of 
niyoga. Nor may it he said that since it is to be accomplished 
through investiture, teachership is trans-experiential; for 
in the smrti ‘Since that is second birth, he is the Jlcarya’ 
there is understood as the connotation of the word ilcarya, 
only what is within experience, viz. being the causative 
agent in respect of investiture. If teachership were trans- 
experiential, how could it be mentioned in the grammatical 
aphorism with worldly things like sammanana ? Now^ a 
niyoga (urge) is cognised because of the mention of an 
injunctive suffix, and for that, there being the expectancy 
of an attribute of the person prompted, it must be admitted 
of teachership that, like heaven, it is the qualification of 
the person prompted only because of its being accomplishable 
through niyoga (the unseen result); for in the case of the 
fruit of being a causal correlate (as agent), that (being the 
qualification of the person prompted) is unintelligible; nor 
is the connotation of the word ‘acarya’ both the teaching 
of conduct and causative agency in respect of investiture, 
because of the contingence of option; therefore because of 
the prescription of other trans-experiential instruments like 
mantras, teachership is trans-experiential (as a fruit); in the 
case of sammanana etc., however, because of the non-exis- 
tence of that (mention of trans-experiential instruments) let 
it be that they are within experience; therefore, though 
mentioned along with them, teachership is certainly trans- 
experiential. If this be said, even thus, that (teacher-ship) 
may be the result of the injunction of investiture; thereby 
how does there result fruitfulness for the injunction to teach? 
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XVII. Then it may be thought ; teachership though 
mentioned in connection with investiture may be the fruit 
of teaching, since investiture is a subsidiary to that. That 
is not (so) ; for, if that were so, on the principle ‘ The 
declaration of fruit in respect of subsidiaries is an arthavada,* 
there is the contingence of the impossibility of teachership 
being the qualification of the person prompted* Now, if 
this be the case, study which has no eligibility would not in 
any way be performed’.; if this be said, no ; for he who has 
been invested is eligible in respect of study ; for in the 
Vajasaneyi-branch (of the Veda), study is enjoined after 
commencing the topic of investiture ; and it is understood 
from all smrtis that he who is invested is to study. There- 
fore, in the case of study, its performance being intelligible 
as prompted by injunction in respect of itself, there is no 
need, for establishing the performance of that, to worry the 
mind by assuming an eligible person in respect of teaching. 
Now I do not assume him, but he certainly exists ; for 
though difficult to make out in the 6ruti, he is understood 
from the statement of Manu ‘ That twice-born one who 
having invested the pupil ’ etc. ; if this be said, no ; for, that 
statement, through restating investiture and teaching, is 
injunctive of the name Scarya in respect of the agent, 
the restatement and the injunction being decided respectively 
by the words ‘yat’ and ‘tat’ occurring in the statement; and 
the name ‘ acarya ’ is made use of in the injunction of 
obeisance etc. 

XVIII. Now, even thus, in the case of the pupil who 
does not know (the Veda) and has been invested, it is not 
possible for him to know his own eligibility and perform 
(this task of study); it is only the injunction to teach that, as 
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somehow having an eligible person, should be said to prompt 
study too ; if this be said, then, does the injunction to teach 
prompt a study that is not enjoined, or one that is enjoined ? 
Not the first; for, in the case of persons who are not 
prompted by the injunction to study and who are devoid of 
fruit from that, activity in respect of the teacher, as subsidiary 
to him, is impossible- On the second, in order that the 
existence of the injunction may result, there should also be 
admitted an eligible person in respect of study. If it be said 
that the content alone is instrumental to the existence of the 
injunction, not the eligible person, then, since there is no 
specific person eligible for the study that is enjoined, it would 
follow that he is to teach any one- Therefore, the injunction 
to study which possesses fruitfulness through the eligible 
person, the invested person intimated by the context, itself 
makes the person active in respect of its content; otherwise, 
for him who is not actuated even by the injunction of his 
own eligibility, activity would be impossible. Nor is there 
the impossibility of knowing his own eligibility, in the case 
of the infant (the unlearned pupil) ; for, though not knowing 
the sense of injunctions, like the cognition of the obligation 
to worship sandhya, to collect samit and so on, there is the 
cognition (also) of the obligation to study, bn the strength 
of the teaching of the father etc- Now, if study be prompted 
by the injunction to teach, there is not this difficulty, since 
for the teacher who knows it is possible to cognise his own 
eligibility ; though some intelligent pupil would not engage 
(in study) without knowing his eligibility, yet another who 
does not know would certainly engage in it as prompted 
by the teacher ; thus, in the form of a continuous stream, 
teaching would be uninterrupted; if this be said, even thus, 
is the teacher to teach the pupils invested by another, or 
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those invested by himself alone? Not the first; for investi- 
ture too being in your view a subsidiary of teacliing, when 
there is failure of that (investiture) the unseen result (niyoga) 
does not emerge and the fruit of teachership does not result. 
Then let it be the second, because of the non-existence of the 
said defect; if this be said, no ; for even thus the conflict 
in the conjunction of the obligatory and the non-obligatory 
cannot be set aside. It is thus. Teaching is non-obligatory, 
since it is for the purpose of earning money. Teachership 
cannot indeed be the fruit of teaching ; for, not being of the 
nature of a means to the attainment of happiness or the 
remedying of misery, it is not a human goal. Nor may an 
unseen result be assumed as the fruit thereof, since that is 
impossible, when there is a seen (result). There is a seen 
(result), since teaching is said to be the means to earn money, 
in the smvti ‘ Of his six activities, three are for livelihood, 
viz., helping in the performance of sacrifices^ teaching and 
acceptance of gifts from the pure 

XIX. Now it stands to reason in the case of helping 
in the performance of sacrifices that it is for the sake of 
livelihood ; for there being the injunction to give daksina to 
the priests (rtviks), it is ascertained that for him who causes 
the performance of all subsidiaries there is earning of money, 
as causing the performance of the offering of daksina etc ; 
here, however, since there is prohibition of teaching 
for a salary, and there is earning of money by other 
means (than teaching), teaching is not for the sake of that. 
If this be said, not so; since for the pupil there is enjoined as 
subsidiary to study, dakfjii^a to the preceptor etc., the injunc- 
tion to teach, which causes the performance of the princii)al, 
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viz., study, causes also the performance of dak§i^ia, service 
etc., which are subsidiaries* Therefore^ as it has to be 
performed by him who desires to earn money, teaching is 
non-obligatory ; whereas the purification called investiture is 
obligatory, since defect is declared (to ensue) on its non- 
performance. After permitting the secondary (less satis- 
factory, but permissible) period for the investiture of the 
three castes, in the words ‘Up to the sixteenth year (for 
brahmins), the twenty-second (for ksatriyas) and the twenty- 
fourth (for vaisyas)’^ it is said in the smrti ‘Later than 
that, all those three who are non-purified according to the 
respective times become those who have fallen from (the right 
to worship) Savitri, vratyas, those who have ceased to be 
Aryas. No brahmin will anywhere even at a time of distress 
have anything to do in a brahma or yauna way with those 
who have not been purified according to injunction.’^ 

XX. Now if merely because of the declaration of a 
defect (consequent) on non-performance, investiture be 
obligatory, there is the contingence of obligatoriness even for 
expiation ; for, in the words ‘when, however, a long time has 
elapsed, a two-fold observance (of expiatory rites) is necessary,’ 
in order to remove the defect caused by the non-performance 
of expiation, another expiation is enjoined; expiation, indeed, 
is not obligatory, since it is to be performed by him who 
desires to remove a defect (i. e. sin). It is said (in reply). The 
two-fold observance is declared not for the removal of the defect 
caused by the non-performance of expiation ; but it is said 
rather that even for the prior defect that should have been 
removed by expiation, there is, when a long time has elapsed. 
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removal only in dependence on a two-fold observance ; for, 
otherwise, there is the contingence of an infinite regress of 
expiations. Therefore, in the obligatoriness of investiture, 
there is no undue extension. And that investiture, which is 
obligatory, posits, since it is a subsidiary to study, the 
obligatoriness even of the principal, viz., study. 

XXI. Now, it does not stand to reason that investiture 
is subsidiary to study, since it is mentioned without the 
introduction of study (as the topic of the context). If, when 
it is not a subsidiary, its being a purificatory rite is not 
intelligible, then, as for the wearing of gold, some other 
explanation has to be assumed. Indeed, in ‘gold is to be 
worn’, being an (independently) fruitful rite (artha-karma) 
like the fore-sacrifice etc., does not fit in with the case of the 
wearing of gold, since, it is prescribed with the object-causal- 
correlate (not a rite) as the principal. If it be a purificatory 
rite, even then, would it relate, through the gold to be 
purified, with a particular sacrifice or with sacrifice in 
general ? Not the first, since there is no express statement 
etc., such as can make known the relation to a particular 
(sacrifice). Nor the . end, since it is unintelligible that a 
single purificatory rite subserves all sacrifices. Therefore, 
giving up (the possibility of) its being a purificatory rite, it is 
admitted that it is Bn independent injunction with prosperity 
as the fruit. Similarly, even the injunction of investiture 
may certainly be independent, with prosperity as the fruit. 

XXII. To this it is said (in reply). Though there 
do not exist the evidences of express statement etc., mentioned 
in the third chapter of the earlier tantra( the ParvamimamBil), 
in order to make known of investiture, which is mentioned 
not after the introduction (of study as the topic), that it is 
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subsidiary to study, yet the subsidiariness of investiture to 
study is established by the evidence called upadana, which is 
of the nature of implication by an injunction and is 
mentioned in the fourth chapter of that (work). Study 
without approaching one’s own teacher is unintelligible, 
since through the prohibition of the reading of what (sruti) 
is written etc., there is a restrictive injunction in respect 
of the approach, in the form “study the Veda under a 
teacher’. Therefore, the injunction to study implies approach 
as subsidiary to itself. Similarly the injunction of the 
purificatory rite called investiture, being needful of a fruit> 
posits only the unseen resiilt inherent in approach, since 
when an unseen result inherent in the seen is possible, an 
independent unseen result is impossible (of assumption). 
And thence, on the strength of presumption from the two 
injunctions of investiture and study, there is understood the 
subsidiariness of investiture to study. Nor may it be asked: 
'Even if a subsidiary, there is no subsidiariness through 
being a purificatory rite, like sprinkling etc. ; why should 
there not be only such subsidiariness as helps (ultimately) in 
the fruit, in the same way as for the fore-sacrifice etc.?’ For, 
purification, which as bringing about the existence of the 
principal, is a proximate auxiliary, is nearer (and therefore 
more readily assumed); that subsidiary, however, which helps 
(ultimately) in the fruit, is not near, since it is a remote 
auxiliary (operating) through an unseen result (apurva). 
Therefore, only as a rite purifying the pupil is investiture a 
subsidiary that helps in the existence of study. Further, 
like the evidence of implication (upadana), even express 
statement and context make known the subsidiariness of 
investiture to study ; for, there is intended the tranformation 
of the (given) text into 'an eight vear old brahmin should 
11 
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approach (a teacher) ; he should study.’ Even the express 
mention of ‘he’ (‘that one’ in the text as it stands) relates 
to the pupil purifled by investiture and directs him to study. 
Nor does it stand to reason to say that by the word ‘that one’ 
there is reference to the pupil alone, not to the purification ; 
fori the purification is the immediate antecedent in the 
context. Nor is there the contingence of the intimation of 
what the text is not expectant of ; for it has been shown that 
investiture and study are mutually expectant through the 
channel of approach- Now, in ‘he should study’ the purified 
pupil is the sense only of the stem, but not the sense of a 
suffix ; and the stem alone is not capable of making known 
the relation of subsidiary and principal, since only the explicit 
use of the accusative suffix etc-, can make that known ; if 
this be said, not so ; for even the stem, as signifying what is 
in relation, can declare a relation. If it did not signify what 
is in relation there would not be its use at all. Therefore the 
express use of the word ‘he’ makes known subsidiariness. 
Similarly, context too is an indicator of that; for, in the 
branch (of the Veda) belonging to the Vajasaneyins, and in 
the srutis inferred as the bases of all smrtis, study is enjoined 
after commencing the topic of investiture. Nor may it be 
said ‘Thus, it would follow that only the study mentioned 
in the topic of investiture is the subsidiary’; for, study is 
fruitful, and on the principle that in the proximity of the 
fruitful, the fruitless is subsidiary thereto, subsidiariness 
results for investiture alone. Therefore through presump- 
tion, express statement and context the subsidiariness of 
investiture is estoiblished. And that investiture, being itself 
obligatory, how could it not bring about obligatoriness for 
study which is the principal ? Indeed, never anywhere is a 
subsidiary possible in the absence of the principal. As in the 
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case of investiture, so even in the case of study there is sin in 
non*perforinance, since it is said in the smrti : ‘That twice* 
born one who without having studied the Veda exerts himself 
in other things, he, even while alive, quickly attains, together 
with his family, the status of a 4ndra,’^ and ‘Those who have 
not studied their section of the Veda, those who have not 
learnt the Veda by repeating after a teacher, those who have 
not tended the fires, come to have the characteristic of stldras’. 
And thus, how can study, which is obligatory, be prompted 
by teaching which, as having to be performed by him who 
desires wealth, is Hon-obligatory ? Nor may it be said that 
teaching though optional is yet obligatory since it is the 
cause of livelihood which is always desired ; for with this 
much there does not result the performance of teaching, as if 
obligatory. Indeed when there is cognised through the 
evidence of verbal testimony the need to perform obligatorily, 
as in the worship of the sandhya etc., then because of the 
fear of sin on non-performance, a person would be active (in 
respect of that) as a rule. In the case of teaching, however, 
the need to perform obligatorily is not cognised from verbal 
testimony, but is assumed as the cause of the fruit called 
livelihood which is always desired. It is indeed not possible 
to assume thus, since livelihood may result in the absence of 
teaching, even through helping in the performance of 
sacrifices, accepting gifts etc. 

XXIII. Then you may think: there may be obligator!* 
ness for investiture and for teaching as subsidiaries to the 
obligatory injunction to procreate a son; and the injunction 
to procreate a son is obligatory, since there is the declaration 
of sin in the words ‘For the sonless there is no enjoyment 

’iManu-Bmrti, 11, 1R8 
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(loka)’; similarly, after introducing the three obligations in 
the words ‘He is born verily with three obligations, that of 
brahmacarya (study of the Vedas) to the Bsis, that of 
sacrifice to the deities and that of (procreating) children to 
the fathers’, subsequently in the words ‘He verily, is free 
from obligations who has a son, has performed sacrifices and 
is a brabmacartn (one who has studied the Vedas)’ there is 
shown freedom from obligations to the fathers, for him 
who has a son; and that freedom from obligation is intelli- 
gible because of the sen being the cause of satisfaction to 
the fathers, through the performance of piuda-pitr-yajua etc; 
and the performance of that is not possible for one who has 
not been invested, or has not studied, or has not understood 
the sense of the Veda; therefore, teaching, which is needed 
by the obligatory injunction to procreate a son, in order that 
it may culminate in its fruit, is enjoined as subsidiary to 
that (injunction), in the words ‘Therefore, they say the 
instructed son is the enjoyment; therefore he instructs him’; 
and thence, even on the strength of the obligatory injunction 
on the father to procreate a son, there results the obligatori- 
ness of the injunctions of investiture and teaching. 

XXIV. This is not sound; for, the text, ‘ Therefore, 
they say the instructed son ’ etc-, which is of the nature of 
an arthavSda subsidiary to the injunction of the rite of 
sampratti^ (the handing over of his responsibilities by a 
dying father to his son) is not capable of enjoining instruction. 
When, indeed, the father is certain of his (impending) death 
through disease etc,, then he is to hand over to his son 
what should be performed by him — the Veda, its sense and 
its fruit; and that son is to take them over as to be performed 

i Brh., ijVTi? 
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by himself: this is the rite of sampratti* And tbas it is 
declared by firuti: ‘Then, therefore, the sampratti: when he 
thinks he is about to die, then he tells the son “Thou art 
Brahma (the Veda), thou art the sacrifice, thou art the 
enjoyment,” That son replies ‘*I am Brahma, I am the sacri- 
fice, I am the enjoyment And since, in that sampratti rite, 
it is not intelligible that in the absence of prior instruction 
everything that is to be done is comprehended by mere 
chance, there is certainly already accomplished the instruction 
implied by such injunction to procreate a son, as culminates 
in its fruit; that (instruction) is restated by this text by way 
of arthavada. 


XXV. Now, let there not be the injunction of 
instruction, by this text; yet, even on the strength of the 
obligatory injunction to procreate a son, it follows that for 
the father there is certainly an obligatory injunction to 
instruct through investiture etc ; if this be said, not so, for, 
the father is not the cause of the performance (of these) in 
respect of the son: otherwise, in the case of the suckling 
infant or some other who has lost his father, there is the 
contingence of the absence of investiture etc As for 
instruction, that is understood, from the capacity of what 
is expressly stated, to be but the teaching of these things 
which are to be done. And thus says sruti ‘‘There was 
one ^vetaketu, son of Aruui* To him the father said ‘0! 
Svetaketu, lead the life of a brahmacarin (by seeking a precep- 
tor and studying under him); verily, dear one, none of our 
family remains without study as if brahmins by blood.’ ” Nor 
may it be said that, when the father is somehow dead, the 
pupil will call for another teacher and accomplish the 
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obligatory iciunction etc., and that, therefore, (what is called) 
instruction (anniBsana in the ^rnti) is but the causing of the 
performance (of these). In that case, does the pupil get 
another teacher in order that his own eligibility may result 
or in order that the urge (niyoga) relating to the teacher 
ma^ result? Not the first; for, by you who say that study 
is prompted by (the injunction of) teaching, a distinct eligibi* 
lity belonging to the pupil is not acknowledged. Not the 
second. For, the urge relating to one does not generate in 
another the cognition ‘(it) has to be done’. Nor does it 
stand to reason that there is the acquisition of means for the 
performance of what has not to be done. Then, (you may say), 
in the same way as there is acceptance of a substitute in the 
case of other means, so in the case of the eligible person 
too, by accepting a substitute, the pupil is to obtain what 
is to be done; that is not (so), because of disparity (between 
the illustration and the illustrated). Everywhere, indeed, 
for the sake of the eligible person performing what is to be 
done, there is accepted a substitute in the case of other 
means. The substitute for the eligible person, however, for 
the sake of whose performance of what is to be done, is he 
accepted ? In the case of the teacher who is dead, there is 
no possibility of what is to be done, since the cause of his 
relation to an injunction (i. e. his eligibility) has ceased. 
Nor is there the possibility of that for the teacher who is to 
be accepted as a substitute: for that teacher is subsequent to 
the establishment of what is to be done. Therefore, the 
pupil is not capable of studying after accepting another 
teacher. 

XXVI. If then (you think) another teacher may take 
hold of the pupil instructed by the dead teacher apd teuch 
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him in order to fulfil his own eligibility, that too does not 
stand to reason ; for, in the case of the formerly invested 
pupil, a fresh investiture by another teacher being impossible 
there is a lack of the subsidiary, consisting in being the 
investor, and hence the emergence of the principal, viz., 
teaching, is impossible. Nor m.ay it be said that the subsi- 
diary, investiture, has been performed by this teacher in 
respect of another pupil ; for, in that case, the principal, 
teaching, having also been performed there, a fresh perfor- 
mance is impossible* If (it be said that) when the person 
invested by oneslf dies even prior to teaching, there is, in 
order that the principal alone may be performed, the taking 
hold of another pupil, then he may teach even him who is 
not invested. If it be said that having taught the one 
invested by himself, he teaches others also for the sake of 
more wealth, then he should nob teach the poor. If it be said 
that he may teach the poor too for the sake of service 
(rendered in return), even thus, on your view, it is difiicult 
to avoid conflict with empirical usage, worldly and scriptural* 
In the world, indeed, a teacher is sought for the fulfilment of 
what is to be done by the pupil, but a pupil is not sought 
for the fulfilment of what is to be done by a teacher. In the 
Veda too it is understood that Satyakama, the son of Jabala, 
for the sake of brahmacarya (Vedic study) himself sought and 
approached a teacher. And thus the ^ruti ^He, indeed having 
reached Gautama Haridrumata, said, “ I desire to live as a 
pupil with your reverence; I have approached your reverence*’” 
Thus, therefore, since there are many defects in the obligato- 
riness of teaching, and since, if study which is obligatory be 
prompted by that (teaching) which is non-obligatory, there is 
the conflict of the conjunction of the obligatory and the non- 

iTChand,, IV. iy, 8. 
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obligatory, it should bs admitted that study is prompted only 
by the injunction in respect of itself. 

XXVII. Now if the approach and the study be prompted 
by injunctions in respect of themselves, since investiture 
and teaching result even as prompted by these, the injunction 
of these in ‘ He is to invest, he is to teach that one ’ is futile ; 
if this be said, not so- Here, the injunction is not of the 
operations of the teacher, viz., investiture and teaching, but 
of the operations of the pupil, viz., approach and study. Now 
in the text there are cognised the two functions of the teacher, 
who is the prompting agent ; if there be adopted (instead) the 
two functions of the direct agent, the pupil, there would be 
conflict ; if this be said, there is no conflict of principle : for 
it is proper to restate the two operations of the teacher, which 
arc established as for the sake of livelihood, and enjoin what 
are not established, viz., the two operations of the pupil. 
Nor is there conflict with the word ; for, in * With this, he 
who desires a village is to be helped to sacrifice ’ it is seen 
that the causative suffix is used even in respect of the proper 
sense (of the stem) (i. e- oneself performing a sacrifice) with- 
out the operation of a prompting agent. By a re-statement 
of helping in the sacrifice which is established, as for the sake 
of livelihood, sacrificing itself, which is not established, is 
enjoined. Why should it not be thus in ‘ He is to teach (i. e. 
cause study) ’ ? 

XXVIII. Now in ' He is to help in the sacrifice, he is 
to teach ’ since the (direct) agent’s operation is understood to 
be the sense of the stem and the operation of the prompting 
agent the sense of the causative suffix, there may be, through 
the re-statement of the one which is established, the injunc- 
tion of the other. But in * He is to invest ’ since the stem 
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sense itself, is the operation of prompting ai^^cnt, how can 
there be enjoined what is not denoted, the operation of the 
(direct) agent? Nor may it be said ‘Let there not be an 
injunction of the pupil’s operation in respect of investiture ; 
but it may be in respect of teaching;’ for the two statements 
are similar in form. It is said (in reply): it will be said (later) 
that by the root ‘ nayati (leads) ’ though denoting the promp- 
ting agent’s operation, there is indicated even the pupil’s 
operation that is not denoted; hence that alone is adopted 
as tlie secondary implication of the stem and enjoined, not 
the operation of the prompter, since that is established of 
itself. Now the establishment of that is difficult to make out, 
because of the contingence of reciprocal dependence ; for, 
when there is enjoined for the pupil study together with the 
subsidiaries of daksipa, service etc., and when that (study) is 
prompted by an injunction in respect of itself, then results 
the activity of the teacher as for the sake of livelihood ; and 
when activity is established for the sake of livelihood, it is 
possible through restating that to enjoin the pupil’s operation 
such as study. Not so ; for even in ‘ He who desires a village 
is to be helped to sacrifice ’ there is the contingence of 
difficulty in making out that helping to sacrifice is established; 
when there is enjoined the agent’s (sacrificer’s) operation 
together with subsidiaries like dak^ina, there is the establish- 
ment of the prompting agent’s operation, as for the sake of 
livelihood ; and when this is established, through restating 
it there is the injunction of the agent’s operation ; thus 
there is reciprocal dependence. If now, (it be said that) the 
prompting agent’s operation as for the sake of livelihood, 
established in a general way in other sacrifices prompted by 
injunctions in respect of themselves, may be restated and 
(thence) the particular sacrifice enjoined for him who desires 
12 
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a village, then, here too, through the restatement of the 
prompting agent’s operation established in a general way in 
other injunctions, there may be enjoined the pupil’s operations 
of approach, study etc- Now, the prompting agent’s opera- 
tion, only as of the nature of helping to sacrifice, is established 
in other sacrifices: but that which is of the nature of 
investiture or teaching is not thus established in other 
injunctions; if this be said, then let there be establish- 
ment in the (near) future. Even on the strength 
of the injunction of the pupil’s operation, there will 
result the prompter’s operation, since the pupil’s operation 
is preceded by that. Nor may establishment in the reverse 
order he suspected ; fur it has been said that there is indeed 
no establishment possible of the obligatory through the non- 
obligatory. Now though for the established an originative 
injunction is impossible, through the restatement of it there 
may be an injunction of eligibility : if this be said, no : for, 
there is not declared in the text any eligibility, constant or 
optional, such as being alive^. 

XXIX. Then, let it be an injunction of specific 
auxiliaries, like ‘He is to buy with (a calf) that is ruddy and 
has yellow eyes’; and that auxiliary is said to be an eight- 
year old brahmin ; if this be said, no; for in the case of 
the two auxiliaries stated as brahmin-hood and being eight 
years old, which are qualifications devoid of mutual relation, 
an injunction of what is qualified (by both) is impossible; if 
they be enjoined independently there is the contingence of 
sentence-split* In the text about the ruddy (calf), however, 
since even that which is qualified, viz., the purchase of 
the means to the sacrifice (the soma-plant), is not otherwise 

1 ‘Being alive' is the element constituting adhlkara-vidhi in ' So long as 
one is alive, one should ofier the agnihotra oblation.' 
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established and has to be enjoined, when each of the qaali* 
fications of ruddiness etc., relates syntactically to that 
(qualified), the injunction of the qualified stands to reason* 
Not thus here is the prompter’s operation to be enjoined, 
since it is established. Therefore, not of more than one is there 
injunction as auxiliary. That has been said: 'When the (main) 
rite is established, it is not possible to enjoin more than one 
auxiliary; when, however, it is not established, even many 
(auxiliaries) are enjoined with a single effort’*^ 

XXX. Now jjust as injunction is refuted in the case of 
the prompter’s operation, because of (its) being established, 
similarly, it is possible to refute it even in the case of the 
pupil’s operation; for, in ‘He is to invest the pupil’ no opera- 
tion is cognised in the case of the pupil, who is the object; 
indeed in ‘go to the village’ no operation of the village is cog- 
nised. Not so; for here the pupil’s operation of approach is 
cognised both from the word and from reasoning. In ordinary 
experience, indeed, in verbal usage expressing the sense of 
leading (nayati), there is seen the motion of him who is led; 
hence there is the cognition of that from the word. Simi- 
larly, for the sake of instruction in letters there is seen the 
going of children towards the house of the teacher. Therefore, 
reasoning too makes known the pupil’s operation. Indeed, 
the prudent pupil does not engage in study etc., in the 
absence of an injunction; for its being for the sake of a visible 
fruit, like knowledge of the sense, having been refuted, 
appetition resulting from desfre is impossible. Therefore, 
through a transformation of the text, the pupil’s operation 
is here to be enjoined. Just as in ‘He who desires a village 
is to be helped to sacrifice’ there is transformation into 'He 


1. Tantra-v.Tirtika, II, ii, 6 
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who desires a village is to sacrifice’, similarly in ‘He is to 
invest the brahmin eight years old’, there will be the trans- 
formation into ‘The eight year old brahmin should approach 
(a teacher), he should study’. 

XXXI. Now, even thus, an injunction does not fit in 
here, because of there being no eligibility. Being eight 
years old is not alone the cause of eligibility, because of the 
contingence of investiture etc., even for the 6adra; nor 
brahminhood alone, because of the contingence of that 
investiture etc.) for one that is barely born ; nor both, 
because of the absence of mutual relation between the two, 
on the principle that ‘For qualities, because of their being 
for the sake of another (the relation is with that other, not 
among themselves)’^. Then you may think : for these two 
also there may be a derivative mutual relation : this is just as 
in ‘He buys with the ruddy one, he buys with the yearling’ 
etc., where there is expressed by the word the relation of the 
act with each (quality) separately, there is subsequently a 
reciprocal relation (among the qualities) on the strength of 
their having a single fruit. That is not (so), since in that 
case there is the contingence of the cause of eligibility not 
being expressed by the word. Therefore this injunction 
which is without eligibility does not stand to reason. 

XXXII. There is not this defect, since there is no rule 
that everywhere the cause of eligibility should certainly be 
expressed by the word ; for, the capacity to perform a rite 
together with its subsidiaries,' though not expressed by the 
word (in ‘He unto whom a son is born and whose hair is 
dark is to kindle the fire,’ where the qualifications are not 
imperative requisites, signifying, as they do, only the capacity 
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to perform the rites), is the cause of eligibility. Even if 
somehow there be a rule about being expressed by the word, 
there is the establishment of that by the assumption that the 
purport of the two words is the intimation of the (one as) 
qualified (by the other) through signifying the relation (of 
both) to the act. 

XXXIII* Now, even thus, the qualified is not the 
cause of eligibility, since it is a qualification of the predicate 
(upSdeya). It is thus. In ‘He is to instruct that one’, the 
accusative suffix that signifies of the pupil that he is the 
object in respect of the prompter’s operation, indicates of 
the pupil that he is the agent in respect of his own operation, 
since on the principle *He prompts him who acts* the 
prompter’s operation has for its content the agent (prompted). 
Nor may it be said that since in the case of the text ‘He is to 
teach’ a transformation has been stated (to be necessary), there 
is eligibility for the pupil and not agency ; for, there, 
through a restatement of the (already) established prompter’s 
operation, only the relation of the injunction to the 
agent’s operation results from the transformation, but 
the pupil’s agency, established by the word, is not rejected. 
Therefore, the pupil is the predicate (upadeya) because of 
answering to its definition. Its definition is indeed that 
it is that which directly or indirectly is to be performed as 
the content of the injunction ; and since agent etc. are 
causal correlates in respect of what is to be performed, they 
are indirectly what are to be performed. Therefore, the 
age qualified by caste, which is the qualification of the agent, 
the predicate, i. e, the pupil, that is not the cause of eligi- 
bility ; for in ‘The priests with the red turbans go round’ 
the qualification of the agent, such as having red turbans. 
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is not seen to be the cause of eligibility*^ Nor is the agent 
himself the eligible person, since for the agent, as a causal 
correlate of what is to be performed, there is the nature of 
an auxiliary in respect of the injunction, while of the 
eligible person, as the lord (the owner of the result), there 
is relation to the injunction as a principal. Nor thus is 
there the impossibility of any cause of eligibility at all ; for 
the qualification of that which is not a predicate is the cause 
of that (eligibility). What is not a predicate (anupsdeya) 
is that which is related to an injunction, while being other 
than what is to be performed as prompted by the injunction 
or what is a qualification thereof; and such a qualification 
of what is thus is being alive, having one's house burnt down, 
desire for heaven etc* Here, however, being eight years old 
etc-; is a qualification of a predicate (upadeya) ; how, then, 
can it be the cause of eligibility? 

XXXIV* To this it is said (in reply). Do you say 
this, taking the sense of the sentence to be bhavana (pro- 
ductive operation), or an urge (niyoga), or instrumentality 
to the desired ? Not the first, since in that case, the rela- 
tion of eligibility having to be preceded by the relation to 
the agent, the qualification of the agent is itself the cause 
of eligibility. Bhavana indeed is human effort. And that, 
being of the nature of an act, primarily needs the causal 
correlates that bring about its existence. Of these, when 
the human goal and the stem-sense relate as what is to be 
accomplished and as the means thereto, by elimination, he 
who desires heaven etc. relates as the agent* And of this 
agent the distinguishing attributes are being alive, ^ having 

1 For the ^yena Bacrifice, the eligible person hero being he who desiree to cast 
an evil spell. 

2 For obligatory rites 
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one’s house burnt down^, desire® etc- Therefore, since the 
fruit is restricted to the agent alone, that agent himself, 
being the lord (of the result) as conditioned by enjoyership 
of the fruit, attains eligibility. And therefore, the quali* 
fications of the agent, which are upSdeya, themselves come 
to be the distinctive attributes of the eligible person too- 

XXXV. Now let there be the second (sense for the 
text). The urge indeed needs the person prompted and the 
determinant, even as the cause of its own existence, since 
in their absence, the expectancy as to whose urge it is and 
in respect of what (act) is unfulfilled- Therefore he who 
desires heaven etc- present in the text relates as the person 
prompted and the stem-sense as the determinant. Nor is 
there needed here a separate relation of eligibility ; for 
to the very person prompted, who has the cognition ‘ This 
urge relates to me’, there is eligibility as the lord of that. 
And that eligible person, not seeing the (way to the) accom- 
plishment of the urge except through the performance of 
the determinant (act), gets related to that performance as 
the agent- And thus, on this view, at the stage when there 
is the relation of eligibility, it is settled that heaven etc. 
are qualifications of the anupadeya- 

XXXVI. This is not sound ; for it is not contrary to 
(what is sought to be established in) the context- Even 
those who maintain the urge (niyoga, to be the sense), 
though saying that only the qualification of the anupadeya 
(non-predicate) is the cause of eligibility, in some places 
distioguish the eligible person through a qualification of the 
agent; for, in ‘The king who desires independent empery is 

1 For expiatory (naimittika) rites 
3 For optional (kamya) rites. 
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to sacrifice with the riljasTlya’, the eligible person, he who 
desires independent empery, has to be qualified by the 
qualification of the agents i. e, kingship (ksatriya-hood); for, 
otherwise, there is the contingence of eligibility for that in 
the case of even the vaisya etc., who desires independent 
empery. Nor thus is there the violation of the rule that the 
anupadeya alone is the cause of eligibility ; for kingship, 
which cannot be brought about through performance by 
vaifiyas etc., is what is not a predicate (anuprideya). And 
thus, in the present content too, why should not brahmin- 
hood associated with eight years of age, which cannot be 
obtained by any other through performance, he the cause of 
eligibility, though it is a qualification of the agent? 

XXXVIT. Now, thus, then, let there be the third view 
(of the sense of the text). There, the sense of the text being 
instrumentality to the good, since for the good, which is 
of the nature of what is to be enjoyed, the expectancy of the 
enjoyer is primary, even for what is instrumental thereto 
the relation to the enjoyer comes first. Nor may it be 
objected that in the case of the instrument, which as capable 
of being willed is expectant of the agent, the relation to the 
agent alone is primary ; for the capacity to be willed is not 
invariable, since it is not seen in respect of the rise of the 
moon etc., though instruments to the good. Even where 
there is this capacity, since the good is the principal, the 
syntactical relation should be stated in conformity with this. 
If then, (it be said that) since the instrument is the sense of 
the sentence, that is primary, yet the good is of the nature 
of the condition of its existence, since it has to be determined 
in the form * What is it instrumental to? * As for the need 
for him who uses the means, that is subsequent to the 
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cognition of the distinctive instrument- Therefore, in 
conformity with the good that is primarily cognised there 
being the syntactical relation with the enjoyer, subsequently, 
since instrumentality to the desired is laid down by the 
injunction as present in the stem-sense that is capable of 
being willed and is instrumental to the desired, and since 
volition needs an agent, that same enjoyer, the eligible person, 
attains agency (also). Therefore on this view, the qualifica- 
tion of eligibility belongs only to what is not the predicate 
(anupadeya). 

XXXVIII. Even thus, there is no conflict in the 
present context; for, in the case of the pupil for whom there 
has primarily resulted the relation of eligibility, as enjoyer, 
in respect of the instrument to the desired, in the nature of 
approach, though he may subsequently attain the relation 
of agent as well, the qualifications of brahminhood etc., are 
qualifications of him as anupadeya. Therefore, when 
investiture which is the subsidiary has an eligible person, 
this results even for study which is the principal, since 
everywhere there is (but) one eligible person for both 
subsidiary and principal. 

XXXIX. Now, thus, then, since like brahminhood, 
even being eight years old, a cause of the eligibility for 
investiture, relates to study too, there follows the conclusion 
of the study even before the ninth year ; and that is not 
possible ; if this be said, no ; for, there is no rule as to 
identity in time between the subsidiary and the principal. 
Otherwise, it would not be possible to perform the subsidiary, 
the anvadhana, on the parva (here, the new moon) day and 
perform the principal, the (darsa) isti on the first day (of the 
succeeding fortnight). Therefore, the time, which is a 
13 
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cause of eligibility in respect of the subsidiary, is not a cause 
of eligibility in respect of the principal. Thus, therefore, 
since there is the possibility of eligibility in respect of the 
obligatory, there is no unintelligibility whatever in the 
injunction to study. 

XL. Now, since, on the principle that when once 
performed (i. e read), the sense of the sSstra has been per- 
formed (fully), the injunction to study is established even 
with studying once, repetition would not be obtained; if this 
be said, no; for that (repetition) is obtained because of the 
unintelligibility otherwise of the seen fruit consisting in the 
learning of the letters; even by you, that (repetition) is 
assumed only because of the unintelligibility otherwise of 
the fruit, viz., knowledge of the sense. Then, it is 
only knowledge of the sense as preceded by the learning 
of the letters that is the cause of the repetition ; if this be 
said, no ; for knowledge of the sense is seen to result even 
from texts of another branch (of the Veda) or human state- 
ments, though not mastered by repetition. Nor may it 
be said ^Then, let there not be the learning of letters and 
repetition; ’ because of the contingence of the impossibility 
of the injunctions to recite one’s own Veda and to study 
(learn by rote). Indeed, when the letters have not been 
learnt, it is not possible to recite one’s own Veda by way 
of Brahma-yajaa. Nor is study (learning by rote) possible 
without repetition; for, what is denoted by the word * study ’ 
is that operation which culminates in learning the letters. 
Therefore, the injunction to study terminates (only) with 
the apprehension of the letters. If an unseen result be 
needed for the injunction, then that must be assumed only 
as inherent in the learning of the letters, since where an 
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unseen result inherent in the seen is (possible), an indepen* 
dent unseen result is impossible. And thus since the in- 
junction to study culminates only with the apprehension 
of the letters, the inquiry comes to be prompted by the 
injunction of the rites. \ 

XLt. As for this that in the Suhara-hhUsya, the com* 
mentator, while stating of the Veda that without dependence 
on any other it is the cause of inquiry, acknowledges of the 
injunction to study that it is the cause of inquiry — there, 
indirect causality is to be understood. For, one’s own Veda 
learnt through the study that is enjoined, makes known the 
injunctions to sacrifice. And those injunctions learnt super- 
ficially from one’s own Veda, being incapable of causing 
performance in the absence of ascertained knowledge of what 
is to be performed, prompt inquiry, for the ascertainment 
of that. Nor may it be said ‘ Let there be no performance 
at all ; ’ for, sin consequent on non-performance in 
respect of the obligatory injunctions is cognised (even) 
on the surface. In the case, however, of the injunctions of 
the optional, the desire for fruit itself prompts inquiry, in 
the same way as (it does) the ceremonial kindling (though 
not a subsidiary). Now, rather than assume the prompting 
by more than one injunction, it is better to assume 
the prompting of inqitiry by the injunction to study ; if 
this be said, no. For an injunction is in every case the 
prompter of what is enjoined by itself or of what is helpful 
thereto, not of any other; inquiry, however, i.s not enjoined 
by the injunction to study nor is it helpful thereto. Nor is 
it thus possible to refute the prompting of inquiry by the 
later injunction to sacrifice; for, it is helpful in respect of 
what is enjoined by that injnuctiop. ^or is tberp 
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aninielligibility in inquiry which is single being prompted by 
more than one injunction (to sacrifice); for the ascertained 
knowledge attainable by inquiry being different with each 
text, that is intelligible; for, the ceremonial kindling, though 
one, is seen to be prompted by more than one injunction 
(to sacrifice). If, fearing prolixity in being prompted by 
more than one injunction, you declare that inquiry is pom- 
pted solely by the injunction to study, then, it should be 
said even of the performance of sacrifice etc., that it is 
prompted by that (single injunction) because of parsimony i 
and because, on your view, as the fruit of the injunction to 
study culminates in the attainment of heaven etc., the 

performance of sacrifice is (only) auxiliary to what is enjoined 
(i. e., study) ; thence would result the futility of the injunc- 
tion to sacrifice. Now, even in the final position there is 

parity of this undue extension — the study which is in dispute 
is prompted by the injunction to sacrifice, since it causes 
the performance of the sacrifice, in the same way as ascer- 
tainment of the sense by inquiry ; if this be said, no; for, the 
injunctions to sacrifice, which are not known prior to study, 
cannot be prompters of study. If it be said that even the 
injunction to study is not known prior to study, true ; yet 

the injunction to study heard from the father etc., in the 

same way as the injunction to worship sandhya etc., prompts 
study. Nor is it possible for injunctions to sacrifice to be 
heard from the father etc., prior to study, in which case, 
being prompted by them would result for study. Therefore, 
it should be acknowledged that study is prompted by the 
injunction to study, and that the inquiry into dharma is 
prompted by the injunctions to sacrifice* 

XLII. Let it then be that for the inquiry into Brah- 
plan too, as for the inquiry into dharma, there is prompting 
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by a later obligatory injunction in respect of which all 
three castes are eligible ; if this be said, is there for the in> 
quiry into Brahman prompting by the injunction to hear 
(study) or prompting by the injunction to sacrifice ? Not 
the first ; for there being no sin for all three castes on the 
non-performance of hearing etc., its being an obligatory in- 
junction in respect of them is unintelligible : for there is sin 
for the ascetic alone on the non-performance of hearing etc. 
Nor the second, since Brahman-inquiry is not helpful 
to sacrifice. Now, in order to ascertain that in the 
Vedantas, there is not the host of subsidiaries etc., which have 
to be performed by those who perform the agnihotra etc., 
the Vedantas have to be inquired into ; if this be said, no ; 
for, that much is ascertained even from the superficial cog- 
nition generated by study. Thus, therefore, since in respect 
of Brahman-inquiry, there is not, as for the inquiry into 
dharma, eligibility for (members of) all the three castes who 
have studied their own branches of the Veda, in order to 
establish by reasoning the qualification of eligibility con- 
sisting in the possession in abundance of the four-fold means 
mentioned in the context of the injunction to study etc., 
the word ‘ atha’ signifying ‘immediate succession’ has been 
used by the aphorist, (but) not with the intention to declare 
a commencement ; this is settled. 

XLIII- Now, at the comtnencement of a ^astra in order 
to keep up the practice of the worthy and for the removal 
of obstacles, an auspicious invocation should be made : there- 
forcj let the word ‘atha’ have the sense of auspiciousness ; 
it is, indeed, possible for it to have the sense of auspicious- 
ness, because of the smrti : ‘ The two words Om and atha 

issued forth from Brahma’s face, splitting his throat ; there- 
fore, they are both auspiciotis’ ; if this be said, does the 
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auBpicioasness relate to the desire to know Brahman non* 
appositionally by becoming a causal correlate, or appositionally 
by becoming a qualification ? Not the first, since there is no 
evidence of auspiciousness being one of the causal correlates, 
such as agent etc. Nor is this the evidence, viz-, the nnintelli* 
gibility otherwise of the desire to know: for that is intelligible 
even through other causal correlates- The jiva is the agent, 
the Vedanta text with mental concentration as the auxiliary 
is the instrument; such are the other causal correlates. Nor 
the second ; for if it is said ‘The desire to know is auspicious’ 
there is the contingence of its being an arthavada as 
having eulogy for purport. As for auspicious invocation for 
the sake of the practice of the worthy etc., it is possible to 
obtain that through the word ‘atha’ as signifying immediate 
succession ; for, auspicious nature belongs to the sound of 
the letters *a’ ‘tha’ etc-, in the same way as to the sound 
of the drum (mpdanga) etc. 

XLIV. Even thus, just as in ‘If, then (atha), you think 
thus’, let the word ‘atha’ express a sense other than the 
present (i. e.. just considered) sense ; if this be said, no; for, 
when immediate succession in the relation of cause and effect 
is expressed, the possession of a sense other than the present 
sense is established as included in that. Nor may it be said 
that in the reverse way immediate succession itself may be 
established as included (in the other). Here, is there indicated 
a particular thing which as invariably antecedent is of the 
nature of the cause ? Or is there needed some antecedent 
thing whatsoever? Not the first, since, in the absence of the 
signification of immediate succession, there is not established 
the invariability of the particular thing as causally antecedent* 
Not the second ; for, since in ordinary experience, in respect 
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of all activities whatsoever, there is established something 
other than something else, previously existent, for the word 
‘atha* there is the contingence either of being a restatement 
or of having an unseen result. Therefore, in order to 
indicate the invariably antecedent full cause, immediate 
succession alone should be signified by the word ^atha*. 
Though on the signification of immediate succession alone 
that is not established, yet it is certainly established on the 
adoption of immediate succession in the principal sense. The 
immediate succession of the effect from the full cause, that 
alone is (such) in the principal sense, because of non- 
remoteness and non-inconstancy. As for the immediate 
succession between what are not cause and effect, that, since 
it is sometimes inconstant and sometimes remote, would be 
but secondarily (the sense). Nor may it be asked Tf the 
effect is seen, what (is the need) of knowing the full cause 
For, the full cause being the qualification of the eligible 
person, its cognition is needed for engaging in desire, inquiry 
etc., that culminate in the fruit* 

XLV. Now, the qualification of the eligible person has 
certainly been stated already by the word ‘then (atha)’ in 
‘Then, therefore, the inquiry into dharma’; if this be said, 
no. There, indeed, immediate succession to study (of the 
Veda) is stated by the word ‘then’. And it is not possible 
for that to be the qualification of the eligible person here ; 
for, there being no bare co-absence, it is not the cause. 
Indeed, when there is fullness of causes like calmness, equani- 
mity etc., and there is the defect of the absence of study (of 
the Veda\ there is not seen non-appetency of the desire to 
know Brahman. Though, since when the Vedantas are not 
studied there is no inquiry into them, (their) study too is 
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included in the full cause, still study (of the Veda) which is a 
common cause of the inquiries into dharma and Brahman, is 
not the full cause in respect of the Brahman-inquiry, and is, 
therefore, common to the inquiry or the non-inquiry into it ; 
hence, that in immediate succession to which there is 
invariably the engaging in the inquiry into Brahman, that 
kind of full cause is to be sought. Since the inquiries into 
dharma and Brahman, being reciprocally related as the helper 
and the helped, are subsidiary to a single fruit, immediate 
succession to the helper, the inquiry into dharma, is included 
in the full cause of that which is helped, Brahman-inquiry ; 
hence that may be the sense of the word ‘atha’; if this be 
said, no ; for the relation of the two as helper and helped is 
not established. If it were the helper, then, indeed, as for 
the study of the Vedantas, for the inquiry into dharma too, 
(the relation of) co-absence should be stated ; and that cannot 
be stated ; for even though there be not the desire to know 
dharma, there is cognised, for him who has studied the 
Vedanta, the desire to know Brahman. 

XLVI (a). If then, for the learning of meaning etc., 
there be need of the earlier Tantra, even then, this should be 
stated ; what is it that is needed from there, (A) the reasoning, 
or (B) the ascertainment of the sense of the text, or (C) rites 
like agnihotra ? (A) On the first, is there need of (a) the 
reasoning instrumental to and needed by the authoritative- 
ness of the Veda mentioned in the first pBda, or of (b) some 
other reasoning ? (a) Not the first, since even in the later 

Tantra, the reasoning needed by the Vedanta is stated in 
such aphorisms as ‘Because of being-tbe-sastra-source*'^ 
and ‘Eternality, for that same reason’ Or let it be "that for 

IBr, sa., I, i, 8 
*?r. BU., I, I, 39 
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the sake of reinforcemenfc there is need of the first pada (of 
the Parvamlmarpsa); not with this much is there the contin- 
gence of immediate succession to the desire to know dharma, 
since the first pada is common to the desires to know both 
dharma and Brahman* If it be said “ Let the meaning of the 
word ‘atha’ be immediate succession to the inquiry in the 
first pada into the authoritativeness of the Vedanta,” no; 
for that too, like study (of the Veda in general) is not the 
full cause, (b) Even on the second, is that other reasoning 
needed (1) in the teaching of Brahman, or (2) in the impor- 
tation of attributes ? (1) Not the first; because, for the other 
reasoning that helps to ascertain the four forms of injunction 
as originative etc*, there is no use in the teaching of an 
existent thing, which cannot be performed. If it be said 
that in aphorisms like ‘ The ether (is Brahman)} because of 
the characteristic marks oi that (Brahman),’^ srnti (statement), 
lihga (characteristic mark) etc*, are depended on, no ; for, 
there, only such statement etc., as are established in ordinary 
experience, are depended on (not Scuti in the sense of 
express statenSent, lihga as the capacity of what is so stated 
and so on). (2) Not the second ; for, since the meditations 
on what is with attributes, which are of the nature of 
mental acts, fall within dharma, there is no conflict even if 
there be dependence on that (other reasoning) in the impor- 
tation of attributes. In the desire to know Brahman, bow* 
ever, the relation of meditations is incidental. 

XLVI(b)* (6) Even on the second, the ascertainment 
of the sense of texts in the earlier Tantra is not of service in 
engaging in the inquiry into Brahman, since nowhere is it 
seen that the knowledge of one content is the cause of 

Ilbid., 

14 
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activity in respect of something (wholly) different. Nor is 
there use for it in the valid knowledge of Brahman, since 
knowledge of dharma is not capable of causing valid know- 
ledge of Brahman. If it be said that, because of Brahman 
being the cause of the knowledge of dharma, there is inference 
of the cause from the effect, then, since it is possible to infer 
Brahman even from the world that is an effect, what (is the 
need) of knowledge of dharma (for this purpose) ? 

XLVI(c). (C) Even on the third alternative, how is 
there utility for rites like agnihotra, in the inquiry into 
Brahman ? (1) Is it said that just as by a succession of steps 
one climbs to the first floor, similarly, beginning with the 
worship of sandhya and taking on each subsequent rite of 
greater magnitide after abandoning each earlier lesser rite, 
one comes to the unsurpassed rite (called) the thousand-year- 
rite and then by elimination (of all rites) lands in Brahman- 
knowledge ? (2) Or is it (said) that the fruit all of rites being 
attained in succession, all desires having objects which end 
with the Brahma-loka having been dissolved* (sated) by 
enjoyment, be who is rid of desires therefor lands in the 
inquiry into Brahman, through the desire for supreme bliss? 
(1) Not the first, since there is no evidence (of such passage 
from the final rite to Brahman-knowledge). (2) On the 
second, Brahman-inquiry would not be eligible for human 
beings, since it is subsequent to the attainment of Brahma- 
loka. Even then, since for him who has desires there is no 
eligibility in respect of Brahman-inquiry, desire has certainly 
to be dissolved ; that being the case, just as fire, after burning 
up all that is present as combustible, dies down, similarly, 
desire too is dissolved by the enjoyment of everything i if this 
be said, no: for, as enjoyments like that of Hiraiiiyagarbba 
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perish every moment, desire as relating to future enjoyment 
is intelligible ; even fire is seen to flame up (again) in the 
presence of some other combustible material. Hence it is 
that it has been said ; ‘Never does desire die down through 
the enjoyment of desires : it only grows again like fire with 
what is offered to it.’^ Now, a person, whose mind is clear 
through the fulfilment of desire, is seen to be capable of 
doing something else : if this be said, true : there> the removal 
of desire is the cause of the clarity of the mind, not the 
attainment of the desired ; for mental clarity is seen for that 
person who has not enjoyed objects and is devoid of desire 
(for them). And desire is removed for certain not by enjoy- 
ment, but by the cognition of defect in the object. Nor is 
there any scripture to the effect that the quenching (of desire) 
is by enjoyment. 

XLVII. As for him who thinks that all the words of 
the Vedas have jointly for purport the knowledge of the 
dissolution of the world, since even the texts like that 
about the jyotistoma serve to dispel the notion that the body 
is the self, in the case of those who engage (in them), holding 
to a self over and above the body, he will be refuted even by 
conflict with experience." Therefore, in no manner 
whatsoever is it easy to make out the dependence on the 
earlier Tantra. 

XLVIII(a). Now, through the channel of ritual, there 
may be dependence on that for Brahman-inquiry. It is thus. 
The obligatory rites when performed endow the person 
with a good quality called virtue ; and this virtue removes 

1 Manu-smrti, II, 94 

For the view critioised hero and the oritloism thereof, op., Brahmasiddhi^ 
pp, «6. 27^ 28-80, 
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the impurity called sin; therefore, the person purified 
through the two purifications of endowment with a good 
quality and removal of impurity, is eligible for Brahman- 
inquiry- Thus says Gautama : ‘ He, for ,whom there have 
been these forty-eight purificatory ceremonies, goes to unity 
with Brahman, to the same world (as Brahman).’ Here by 
the word 'these’ are referred to the rites beginning with 
nuptials and ending with the seven soma sacrifices- Nor may 
it be said : ‘ If rites be purificatory, they could have no 

independent fruit (of their own), since there is no indepen- 
dent fruit in the sprinkling of the rice-grains etc. ; thence, 
would be affected the sruti text — All these come to be inhabi- 
tants of meritorious worlds — which declares independent 
fruit for those who perform the duties of the various orders 
of life ;’ for, since there is not admitted of these rites, as for 
sprinkling etc., subsidiai'iness to something else, there is no 
opposition to the possession of independent fruit. Just 
as the acquisition of wealth, which is ascertained to be an 
independent human goal, is helpful to sacrifice though not a 
subsidiary to sacrifice, similarly, even for rites which are not 
subsidiary, there may be utility in respect of Brahman- 
inquiry ; otherwise there is unintelligibility of the smrti 
about the rites being purificatory. And thus mere rites have 
prosperity as fruit; but. when conjoined with hearing, 
reflection, etc-, they generate Brahman-knowledge; hence 
there is no conflict between smyti and sruti. Nor 
may it be said that because of the capacity (lihga) of the 
word ‘ s^okya (living in the same world) ’ in the smirti 
of Gautama, only -the attainment of (the status of) Hiranya- 
garbha is the fruit of purificatory rites ; for, release is (also) 
expressed there by the word ' sByujya ’ ; in smrtis like 
‘Knowledge arises for human beings through the exhaustion 
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of sinful deeds,’ there is stated quite clearly the application of 
rites in the origination of knowledge through purification 
consisting in the exhaustion of sin. Just as sprinkling etc., 
which are purificatory rites, combine in (the production of) 
heaven as causing the origination of the existence of the 
dar^a-pHrijamBsa (sacrifice), similarly rites, obligatory and 
occasioned, combine in (the production of) release, as causing 
the origination of knowledge. Now, then, there results the 
character of a subsidiary rite, even as for sprinkling etc.; 
therefore, there is at no time whatever the establishment of 
independent fruitfulness ; if this be said, no ; for, since for 
the soul which is here to be purified there is not as for rice- 
grains the quality of being enjoined, there results that 
(independent result). Brahman-knowledge dependent on 
sources of valid knowledge is not indeed capable of being 
enjoined, in which case there could be for the self the quality 
of being enjoined. Now, if this be the case, there would not 
belong to the obligatory and the occasioned, the quality of 
being a purificatory rite, since that is established only in 
respect of a rite which is purificatory of the material that is 
an enjoined subsidiary ; if this be said, not so ; for, it is 
established even in respect of the purification of the curd 
which is subsidiary to eating that is not enjoined. 

XLVIII(b). Now if the obligatory rites be the modus 
operandi in respect of Brahman-knowledge, in that case, 
there would not result the instrumentality mentioned in the 
injunctive text, since in one and the same place there is no 
possibility of instrumentality and the character of modus 
operandi, which are of the nature (respectively) of principal 
and accessory ; and if there be not the character of modus 
operandi, then, there would not result the nature of being. 
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purification of the material (intended) for some other purpose, 
like the purification of curd etc. ; if this be said, there is not 
this defect, since either way there is no conflict. First, it is 
not the case that instrumentality and the character of modut 
operandi are not possible for the same; for in 'Having 
performed Agnicayana (building the fire-altar) be is to 
sacrifice with the Sautramaiji ’, ‘ Having sacrificed with the 
Vttjapeya, he is to sacrifice with the Byhaspatisava ’, even 
in the case of the Santramani and the Brhaspatisava indepen- 
dently enjoined elsewhere as instrumental to something else 
there is seen the character of modus operandi to the 
Agnicayana and the Yajapeya. If it be said here that the 
SautrSmaui etc. subserving both purposes stands to reason 
because of the difference in the evidence, i. e. the texts 
declaring instrumentality and the character of modus 
operandi, then, here too, on the strength of the obligatory 
injunction and on the strength of the ^ruti texts inferred (as 
the basis) for the smrti about (these rites being) purifications, 
let us assume their subserving both purposes. Nor is it that 
purificatory nature is non-established for what is not a modus 
operandi ; for in the case of the ceremonial kindling, it is 
only to what is not a modus operandi that purificatory 
nature belongs. 

XLVIII(c). Now, if rites be instrumental to knowledge, 
because of their performance up to the rise of knowledge, 
there would not result renunciation due to the desire to 
know; if this be said, no; for, when, through purification, 
there results for the mind the turning to the inner self, 
there is no conflict in acknowledging the cessation of the 
performance of these (rites). That has been said : ‘ Bites 
lifter having originated for the intellect, through purification, 
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a turning to the inner self, accomplish what they purpose 
and disappear, like clouds at the end of the rainy season 
Thus, therefore, on the view of purification, there is esta- 
blished the utility of rites in respect of Brahman-knowledge. 

XLIX(a). Next, that (utility) is stated even on the view 
of (their serving) the desire to know. It is declared by ^ruti 
‘ That (self) the brahmins desire to know through study 
of the Veda, through sacrifice, through gifts and through 
austerities like fasting-’^ Here the immediate experience 
of the true nature of the self, being what is desired, is 
understood to be accomplishable by a productive operation, 
in the same way as heaven etc., since it is a human goal. Nor 
may it be suspected that desirability belongs to knowledge 
from verbal testimony, since when verbal knowledge has 
arisen, desire does not arise in respect of it, whereas when 
that (knowledge) has not arisen, desire in respect of that is 
all the more impossible even because of the object (of desire) 
being unknown. In respect of immediate experience, 
however, desire is certainly possible ; for when verbal know- 
ledge has arisen, the object is established in a general way. 
When, however, verbal testimony itself is (recognised to be) 
the originator of immediate knowledge, even then, since it is 
liable to disturbance, undisturbed knowledge is certainly to be 
desired. This being the case, since sacrifice etc*, which are 
understood as instruments to the productive operation 
expressed by the akhyata, relate syntactically with the desir- 
able thing to be accomplished, they are understood to be 
instrumental to the experience of Brahman. Nor is (their) 
syntactical relation with the desire alone, since that is not 

> Nai^karmyasiddhi, I, 49. 
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what is to be accomplished- And thence results the injunction 
‘ He who desires the experience of the self is to perform 
sacrifice etc-’ Nor is there conflict with the present 
(indicative) in ‘ They desire to know,’ since an injunction is 
understood by the adoption of a let (optative, in the place of 
the present indicative)- Nor may it be asked how for sacrifice 
etc-, which are obligatory, there is relation to him who desires 
the experience of Brahman ; for, it is intelligible like the 
relation to him who desires heaven (in the case of the 
agnihotra, which is elsewhere treated as an obligatory rite). 

XLIX(b). Now. what are in dispute, the sacrifice 
etc., which cause knowledge, are different from obligatory 
sacrifice etc., since they are enjoined in another topic, like the 
monthly agnihotra (mentioned) in the kundapayinam ayana; 
what is called the kuridapayinam ayana is a sacrifice to be 
performed in a year ; in the case of what is enjoined there, 
in the form ‘He offers the monthly agnihotra oblation,’ 
there is indeed ascertained its difference from the well known 
agnihotra, because of its mention in a different topic; 
similarly (there is difference) here too- This does not stand 
to reason, because of disparity. For, in the illustration, the 
word ‘ agnihotra ’ is not capable of referring to the well 
known agnihotra, since this, which is the name of what is 
not in ordinary experience* is dependent on the akbyata and 
denotes the object stated in the akhyata- Nor is the akhyata 
word capable of (denoting) that (agnihotra); for when there- 
is a particular rite mentioned in its own topic, qualified 
by the upasads and the quality of being performed monthly, 
it is not possible to abandon this and refer to (what is 
mentioned in) some other topic. ^ In what is illustrated, 
however, since the words — study, sacrifice, gift* austerity and 
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fasting — are independent, as denoting what is in ordinary 
experience, the reference to agnihotra etc., prescribed else* 
where, is intelligible ; and hence it is intelligible that these 
same rites are enjoined in a different relation. 

XLlX(c). Now, even thus, in the case of Brahman- 
knowledge that is generated by the seen causal aggregate, 
viz., means of valid knowledge, there is no dependence on an 
unseen result, since when there do exist the means of valid 
knowledge, it is not seen that knowledge does not arise, 
because of the fault of the non-existence of the unseen result 
generated by sacrifice etc. ; if this be said, no ; for in 
respect of an object that is to be known solely from the 
dastra, the non-existence of co-absence (of the alleged cause 
and effect) is not a defect. 

XLIX(d). As for what is thought by those who main- 
tain the combination (of knowledge and rites),— that rites are 
not instrumental to knowledge since they are not of the 
natBre of means of knowledge, but are instrumental to 
release — that is unsound ; for there is conflict (of what they 
say) with the instrumentality to knowledge declared by sruti 
in ‘ By sacrifice they desire to know If instrumentality 
is not directly possible, then, it has to be assumed, as through 
the purification of the internal organ ; for, in ordinary 
experience, in ‘ He cooks with fuel ’ etc., the instrumental 
sufdx is seen (to be used) even in respect of what is indirectly 
an instrument ; even in the Veda, in the case of sacrifice etc., 
declared to be instrumental to heaven, instrumentality is 
assumed (only) through the channel of unseen potency. Not 
thus is instrumentality to release cognised in this text: but 
on the contrary, the instrumentality of rites to release is 

Brh., IV, iv, 2S 
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denied in another text ^Not by rites, not by children etc. 
Therefore there belongs to them causality in respect of 
knowledge alone. 

XLIX(e). Now, if they be the cause of knowledge 
through purification, what is the diflFerence between the 
Tiews of (their serving) purification and the desire to know? 
It is said (in reply)* Purification generates knowledge only 
when there is the presence in abundance of the auxiliary 
causes — hearing, reflection, contemplation, repetition etc*; 
in their absence, (it produces) prosperity alone ; but on (the 
view of) the desire to know (being what is subserved), since 
knowledge is the fruit of rites, it generates knowledge even 
through procuring the instruments that culminate in the 
fruit ; this is the difl'erence* Thus, therefore, on both views, 
since through the rites . (that have to be perfomed), the earlier 
Tantra is needed, immediate succession to that is the meaning 
of the word ‘atha’. 

L(a). This is not sound, since the. rise of knowledge is 
possible when the internal organ is purified even by rites 
perforned in another life. 

L(b). Then it may be thought : rites should be per- 
formed in this life in order to discharge the obligations ; for 
there is the smrti * Having discharged the three obligations 
the mind is to be set on release ; he however who without 
discharging (them) seeks release goes down below** ^ 

L(c). This is unsound, since it is sublated by, the 
explicit sruti text ^ ‘Or else, otherwise, he is to renounce 

*Mahanarayariaf, X, 5 
“IiIanu'Bnirii, VI, 36 

•'As contrasted vrith the aruti which has to be inferred as the basis of Manu* 
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even from the student’s order of life.’' That has been said : 

‘ Since renunciation (even) in the beginning is established 
on the authority of the express statement of the Veda, the 
statement “ Having discharged the three obligations etc. ” 
is a sm^rti without authority.’^ If it be said that there is 
firuti too ‘Verily, a brahmin, even in being born, is born with 
three obligations,’^ no ; for that is an arthavSda subsidiary 
to the catting out of the heart etc* (of the sacrificial animal). 
Nor is this an arthavada stating a fact, because of (its) conflict 
with reasoning. By the word ‘ obligation ’ here, are there 
mentioned only the son, the sacrifice, and the study of the 
Veda, or the injunctions thereof ? Of these (two possibilities), 
for him who is (just) born, the relation to a son etc., does 
not stand to reason, since that is opposed to competent non* 
cognition (of what would have been cognised if it existed). 
Nor is relation to the injunction thereof (possible) ; for in the 
case of him who is (just born and) devoid of the cognition 
of the injunction and th« capacity (to carry it out) there is 
no eligibility ; and capacity is a qualification of the eligible 
person. If then it be explained thus, that the house-holder, 
when he is born (i. e. becomes) such, becomes so with three 
obligations, even thus, it is difficult to avoid the conflict with 
the injunction ‘ renounce from the house- (holder’s life)’*' and 
the conflict with the reasoning set forth above. For there is 
not seen the relation to a son or the capacity to procreate 
one, on the very day of marriage. Nor is it possible to say 
that this text is for the sake of remedying the relation of 
other opposed injunctions (to the person) from birth and 

iJsbUa, 4 
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prior to his frill possession of such eligibility as (the 
procreation of) a son etc.; for, that is opposed to the 
injunction of renunciation mentioned above (from the house* 
holder’s life). Therefore, this text ending with ‘ Therefore, 
this one, verily, is without obligation, who has a son, has 
sacrificed, has studied the Yeda; this (debt) he discharges 
(avadayate) by these (avadSnas) acts of cutting out ; hence the 
avadanatva of the avadanas (the acts of cutting out)’ is 
merely an artha-vada which does not state a fact. 

L(d). Now, when there is conflict with the injunction, 
‘Having finished with the student’s order of life, he is to 
become a house-holder,’^ how can renunciation be enjoined 
even from the student’s order of life ? Not so ; for renuncia- 
tion and the house^holder’s state are distinguished through 
the difference in what they relate to, viz., him who is non- 
attached and him iwho is not non-attached. 

L(e). He, however, who thinks the distinction to be 
due to this, that renunciation relates to those like the blind 
and the lame who are ineligible for rites, he is to be asked 
whether this is understood from a consideration of the 
injunction or whether it is assumed. Not the first ; for, the 
text ‘Renounce even from the student’s order of life ’* is 
cognised as common to both those who are eligible and 
those who are ineligible for rites. If it be said that, since 
the house-holder’s state is enjoined in respect of those who 
are eligible, that text ends in (application to) the ineligible 
alone, no ; for, in the subsequent text ‘Then, again, whether 
he has no vows to keep or has vows (to keep in order to 
attain saqinySisa) whether he has performed the ceremonial 
bath (after completion of studies) or he has not performed 
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the hath, whether ho has had the fire quenched (hecause 
of the loss of his wife) or has had no fire at all, the day 
on which he is non-attached, that very day he is to renounce’' 
eligibility for rennnciation is expressly accepted for both 
those who are eligible and those who are ineligible in respect 
of rites. Nor thus is there the contingence of the eligibility 
of rennnciation for all ; for, non*attacbnient is regulative 
(of eligibility). If he who is not non*attached, even if 
blind etc., should renounce, that would lead to the condition 
of one who has fallen ; for, in ‘ He who having become an 
ascetic ’ etc., the pursuit of (sense-) objects is prohibited. 
Nor is it the second (that it is assumed) : for there is no 
(valid) basis for the assumption. 

L(f). Then, you may think: 'Though the senses may 
exist, they have to be checked by the ^cetic ; better than 
this is it that there should be eligibility for that (rennncia- 
tion) only in the case of him who is devoid of the senses’. 
Not so. Here, is it because of non- utility in respect of 
rennnciation, which is a subsidiary, that there is checking 
of the senses ? Or is it because of non-utility in respect 
of the principal, self-knowledge ? Or is it because of gene- 
rating opposed activities too ? Not the first; for, the senses 
are useful for carrying out such duties of renunciation as 
‘He is to set his foot on ground which has been seen to be 
pure”' and ‘He is to move on the ground lightly like a worm’. 
Not the second, since in ‘Let my body be whole, my tongue 
be honied’' etc., the soundness of body, senses etc. is prayed 
for, for thd" sake of of self-knowledge. On the third 
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(altei’native), however, opposed activity alone is to be abandon- 
ed, not the existence of the senses. What then is the path 
for those who are not non-attached, who are blind, lame 
and so on, and who are (therefore) not eligible in respect 
of rites associated with the acts of looking at the ghee, 
going round the fire etc. ? If this be asked, we say that 
there is eligibility in respect of other rites such as procrea- 
tion of sons, and the recitation of the Veda- Therefore, 
in respect of renunciation, which is mentioned in the topic 
of self-knowledge and is subsidiary thereto, even though 
there is soundness of the body etc., only for him who is 
non-attached thereto is there eligibility in the principal 
sense- 

L(g). Now, earlier there were stated the views of (rites 
subserving) purification and the desire to know; there, it 
was said of obligatory rites that they are subsidiary to self- 
knowledge ; here it is said of their abandonment that it 
is the subsidiary ; thus there is conflict between the earlier 
and the later ; if this be said, no ; both are subsidiaries. 
Nor is there impossibility of the performance of the two 
which are contraries ; for this is intelligible through diffe- 
rence in the time (in which each is to be performed). Up 
to the purification of the mind, rites are to be performed ; 
after that they are to abandoned- And the possession of 
a single fruit by rites and their abandonment is intelligible, 
becanse of the difference of the channel (through which 
each is effective). Bites, indeed, through the channel of 
purifying the mind, are remote auxiliaries in respect of 
self-knowledge; renunciation, however, is a proximate 
auxiliary, through the channel of originating hearing (of 
the Vedanta) etc., without (distraction by) any other activity- 
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L(b)- As for BbSiskara who does not recognise the 
abandonment of obligatory rites like tbe worship of sandbyft 
and of tbe sacred thread that is a subsidiary thereto, he is 
to be neglected, since he has not reflected on what is con. 
tained in the sSstra- For the abandonment of the sacred 
thread is expressly enjoined in ‘The muni, having abandoned 
sacrifice and the sacred thread, is to live as a recluse ’• Nor may 
it be suspected that though the original sacred thread is aban- 
doned another is put on ; for, even in the JabSla-sruti, after 
the question ‘ How can be who has no sacred thread be a 
brahmin ?,’ by the word ‘ alone ’ in (the answer) ‘ This alone 
is his sacred thread, viz-, the self,’^ external sacred threads 
are excluded and the character of tbe sacred thread is estab- 
lished for the self alone. Thus, therefore, since renunciation 
is. prescribed for those eligible for self-knowledge, since the 
text about three obligations, which is opposed to that 
(prescription), is an arthavada stating what is not fact, 
dependence on tbe earlier Tantra is not established even 
through rites ; therefore, not even immediate succession 
to the inquiry into dbarma is capable of being the sense 
of the word ‘atha’- 

LI(a). Now, if between the inquiries into dharma and 
Brahman, immediate succession as between the cause and 
the caused be not possible, then let the word ‘ atha ’ state 
sequence implied by mere succession between them for in 
‘He cuts out the heart first, then thfe. tongue, then the breast’, 
the word ‘atha (then)' is seen to declare sequence ; -if this 
be said, it must be asked here ‘Does the word “ atha ” itself 
declare sequence ? Or does it indicate briefly the reasoning 
needed by the sequence cognised through some other 
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evidence?' Not the first ; for, that (word ‘atha’) itself falls 
within an aphorism setting out reasoning- Not the second; 
for there is no possibility of any evidence that makes known 
sequence. For, sequence is needed when there is imposi* 
bility of the simultaneous performance of many acts which 
have a single agent. And there is single agency in the case 
of the subsidiary and the principal or in the case of several 
subsidiaries related to a single principal or in the case of 
acts dependent on the prompting by some other interest. 
And there is no evidence like express declaration for any 
of these here. Though only for him who is eligible (in- 
terested) in respect of the jyotistoma etc., there is eligibility 
in respect of the meditations relating to the subsidiary, even 
thus there is no defect for ns ; for it has been said that of 
meditations, which are only particular forms of dharma, 
there is (but) an incidental connection with the present 
B&stra: in the case of Brahman-knowledge which is the 
purportful content of the s&stra there is no eligibility for 
one already eligible (in respect of some rite). 

LI(b). Now, just as, in the case of the six sacrifices, 
the agneya etc., there is not any of the three kinds (of 
common agency) mentioned above, yet because of the 
singleness of the fruit, there is singleness of the agent as 
also sequence, similarly it may be as between the inquiries 
into dharma and Brahman ; if this be said, no ; for there is 
no evidence of the two having a single fruit. The injunc- 
tion of combination, in ‘Knowledge and non-knowledge, 
he who knows both together,’ ^ etc., is itself the evidence ; 
if this be said, no ; (or, in the rest of the text 'crossing over 
death by non-knowledge, by knowledge he enjoys immor- 
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tality’, difference in fruit is understood for rites, which are 
called non-knowledge, and for knowledge. 

LI(c). If it be said that the text ‘He who knows Brah- 
man, also he who does what is meritorious, and is bright, 
attains thereby^* is injunctive of combination, not so. There is 
not here the injunction of the combination of knowledge and 
rites in one and the same person, but there Is an injunction of 
the association of both persons on the path, him who knows 
Brahman and him who does what is meritorious ; for, by 
(the use of) the particle ^ca in the sense of anvScaya (also), 
the relating of each (of these persons) to the path (signified 
by ‘tena’) separately and independently is intelligible. By 
the word ‘he who knows Brahman ’ there is denoted here 
he who meditates on Brahman with attributes, since for 
him who knows the attributeless Brahman there is no 
departure along the northern path. And by the word ‘he 
who performs what is meritorious* w hat is intended is the 
person who meditates on the symbols, since the path of 
smoke etc. is "declared by sruti for those who perform mere 
ritual. Therefore, this text has for purport the association 
of the Brahman -knower and the doer of what is meritorious 
in going together on the northern path up to the world 
of lightning. Nor is it easy to establish an injunction of 
the combination of knowledge of rites in ‘ Perform those 
invariably, 0 lovers of the true’,^ since mere rites alone are 
mentioned. Nor does the word ^true’ signify Brahman ; for 
in the rest of the text ‘This is the merit acquired by you, 
the Brahma-loka attained by good deeds,’ there is mention 
of Satya-loka (the world of Brahma). Nor is this an 
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injunction of combination, viz., the text ‘This self is to be 
attained by truth, by austerity, by right knowledge’.^ For, 
the word ‘austerity’ here does not indeed denote agnihotra 
etc-, but contemplation ; for there is the smrti ‘concentration 
of the mind and of the senses is the supreme austerity’. 

LI(d). Therefore, there is no evidence in respect of 
the combination of knowledge and rites. On the contrary 
the instrumentality of rites to release is directly denied in 
‘There is nothing to be done • by him who has achieved 
(knowledge)’^, ‘Not by rites, not by children*^ etc. Nor may 
it be said that the negation is only of mere rites ; for, in the 
absence of any (valid) evidence enjoining combination, the 
negation of all rites is intelligible- Otherwise, the injunc- 
tion of the renunciation of all rites, as a subsidiary to 
knowledge, would not be intelligible. Let there be the 
combination of the duties of the ascetic’s order of life ; if this 
be said, no ; since those duties, meditation etc., are of use 
in (bringing about) the existence of knowledge, their com- 
bination in respect of the fruit (release) is unintelligible. 

LI(e). If it be said that the unintelligibility otherwise 
of the injunction of obligatory rites itself causes the assum- 
ption about obligatory rites that as auxiliaries to knowledge 
they have the fruit of release, no; for, on the Prsbhakara 
view, there is no need of a fruit for them ; on the 
Bhatta view, heaven is assumed (as the fruit), on the analogy 
of the Vi^vajit; on the Vedantin’s view, purification and 
the desire to know have been mentioned as the fruit. 

LI(f). If it be said that Brahman-knowledge itself 
causes the assumption of the instrumentality of rites to 
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release, as its modus operandi, no \ for, there does exist 
another modus operandi, of the nature of calmness etc., and 
in the case of rites which are established to be instruments 
as mentioned in the injunction ‘By sacrifice they desire to 
know’ the character of modus operandi is opposed to the 
injunction. Even if somehow there be assumed their instru- 
mentality to release, why should there not be mere option 
between knowledge and rites, as between the offering of 
oblation after sunrise and before sunrise? And thus there is 
no establishment of combination. 

LII. Nor is it easy for him who maintains combination 
to demonstrate the element in release that has to be 
accomplished by it. The identity of Brahman and the 
self is not accomplishable by it, since that is of the nature of 
an existent. Nor is the removal of nescience and its products 
accomplishable by it, since ‘He who knows the self crosses 
sorrow’^ etc., its removal is declared to be accomplishable by 
knowledge. Further, on the view of him who maintains 
combination, even what is accomplishable by knowledge is 
not the fruit. Is the fruit of knowledge the removal of the 
cause of karma, or is it the removal of illusory superimposi- 
tion, or the removal of the stream of that (superimposition), 
or else the removal of the residual impressions of illusory 
ignorance, or the manifestation of the nature of Brahman ? 
Not the first; for, the causes or karma, being real objects, 
are not removable by knowledge. Not the second; for, 
illusory superimposition, being momentary, is removed of 
itself. Not the third ; for there is no separate destruction of 
the stream in the absence of the removal of that of which it 
is a stream. Not the fourth ; for, it is not seen that the 
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residual impression of silver etc., is removable by the cognition 
of nacre etc.; (and) if it be removable by the residual impres- 
sion due to the repetition of the cognition, this residual 
impression would alone be the cause of release ; thence would 
be contradicted the SSstra that kaivalya (release) is from know- 
ledge alone. Not the fifth, because of the self-luminosity of 
Brahman. 

Llll(a). As for the babbling of Bhaskara, that even on 
the strength of combination, the knowledge of Brahman is 
in immediate succession to the knowledge of dharma, that is 
refuted even by the refutation of combination. Or even if 
there be combination, bow is that (other result) established ? 
For, the contingence of the reverse is difficult for you to 
avoid. It is thus. Since rites accomplish release only as 
performed by those who possess knowledge, it stands to 
reason that first Brahman-knowledge should be originated 
and that everything (else) like the inquiry into dharma should 
be conducted only by that student who has this knowledge, 
seeking to enquire into dharma ; thus, there may be only the 
reverse sequence. If it be said that though performance of 
rites may be subsequent to Brahman-knowledge, the inquiry 
into dharma may be carried out even prior (to that know- 
ledge), no ; for, in that case, for him who desires release even 
from the beginning, there is the contingence of the futility 
of all the rites of one’s order of life performed up to the stage 
of culmination in the inquiry into dharma. Enjoyment is 
not their fruit, since (that) person is non-attached to 
enjoyment. Nor is release (the fruit); for knowledge being 
non-existent at that stage, there is no combination (there- 
with). If it be of service through the channel of an unseen 
potency, where that results even through rites performed in 
another life, the performance of rites in this life is needless, 
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Nor is it that there is no desire at all for release prior to the 
inquiry into dharma. For, there are seen those who desire 
release from their infancy. Nor may it be said that the 
inquiry into dharma should alone be undertaken first, since 
it is common to both him who desires release and him who 
does not desire release ; for, commonness is not established, 
since^ on your view, it is the cause of something which is 
desired, viz., release. If then (it be urged that) because of 
being prompted by the obligatory injunction to study, the 
inquiry into dharma is common, even then, there is no rule 
as to its coming first ; for, the enquiry into obligatory rites is 
intelligible even in succession to the inquiry into Brahman 
that is desired. Though there is sin in the non-performance 
of rites immediately in succession to study, even then, in 
order to remedy this, a single text about rites is to be inquired 
into prior to Brahman-knowledge ; the rest, however, (are to 
be inquired into) subsequent to that ; for, in this case, even 
for duties of the student’s order, which are performed 
by him who knows, there results instrumentality to release. 
If it be said that instrumentality to release belongs only to 
duties like the agnihotra, not to the duties of the student’s 
order, no; for, instrumentality to release is intelligible even 
in the case of the student’s duty (of study), because of the 
independent use of the instrumental suffix in respect of each 
(of the means stated), the study of the Veda etc. Hence it is 
that sruti enjoins renunciation even from the student’s order 
of life. Therefore, the combination with knowledge of the 
duties of the student or of the duties of the ascetic beiflg 
intelligible, on your view, there is certainly the contingence 
of the non-performance of agnihotra etc. 

Llll(b). Further, the ritual injunctions alone are 

prompters of the inquiry into dharma? but oot the 
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injunction to study ; otherwise, there is the contingence 
of Brahman-inquiry too being prompted by the injunction 
to study- If it be said that there is another prompter 
thereof, viz-, the injunction ‘ (The selO is to be heard, ’ 
no : for, when the prompting of the Brahman-inquiry 
too is possible even by the injunction to study, whose nature 
as a prompter is settled in respect of the inquiry into dbarma, 
there is prolixity in assuming the character of prompter even 
for the injunction ‘(The self) is to be heard’. If it be said 
that since Brahman-inquiry is optional, there is not its being 
prompted by the obligatory injunction to study, no ; for, in 
the case of the inquiry into optional rites, the prompting 
thereby is acknowledged- Nor may it be said that since in 
Brahman-inquiry there are more subsidiaries, like calmness, 
equanimity and the approach (to a teacher), than in the 
inquiry into dharma, the former is prompted by another 
injunction; for it is possible for one and the same injunction 
of study to be the prompter in respect of the two inquiries, 
into dharma and Brahman, having (respectively) fewer and 
more subsidiaries- For, one and the same injunction of the 
darsapUrijamasa causes the performance both of the 5gneya 
and agnisomiya sacrifices, where the offerings are puroda4a 
and there are subsidiaries like pounding, as also of the 
upaip^u sacrifice which is devoid of those (subsidiaries) and 
has ghee for the offering- Now, an injunction indeed causes 
the performance everywhere of that which is a predicate 
(upadeya); calmness, equanimity etc- are, however, not 
predicates, since they are qualifications of the person eligible 
for Brahman-inquiry ; therefore, the injunction to study is 
not that which causes the performance of that (inquiry); if 
this be said, no ; for, as only the invested person, who is 
eligible in respect of the injunction to study, is also eligible 
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in respect of the Brahman-inquiry prompted by that (injunc- 
tion), calmnesss; equanimity etc., are not qualifications of that 
(person). Otherwise, even in the case of the injunction to 
hear, there would not be the character of causing the per- 
formance of that (inquiry) (as, here too, calmness etc. would 
continue to appear as qualifications of the eligible person). 
Thus, therefore, since the views of Bhaskara and others, who 
maintain combination, are defective in many ways, and since 
it is not possible for the inquiries into dharma and Brahman 
to have the same fruit, there is no commonness of the agent; 
thereforei the word ‘atha’ does not signify sequence prompted 
by that (alleged commonness). 

LlV(a). Now; even thus, in all the twelve chapters of 
the earlier Tantra, dharma is the one (content) desired to be 
known ; just as here there is a regulated sequence of chapters* 
similarly, even as between the earlier and later Tantras, there 
being oneness of what is desired to be known, the word ^atha* 
may be for the purpose of i cgulating the sequence ; if this be 
said; no ; for even what is desired to be known is; like the 
fruit, different (in the two cases). Just as because, in the 
earlier Tantra, prosperity dependent on performance is the 
fruit, while, in the later Tantra, beatitude* not dependent on 
performance (is the fruit), there is difference in fruit, similarly, 
in the earlier Tantra, what is desired to be known is dharma 
dependent on human activity and non-existent at the time of 
knowledge, while, in the later Tantra, what is desired to be 
known is Brahman, not dependent on human activity, and 
existent even at the time of knowledge ; therefore, though 
one in respect of being the sense of the Veda, it is not 
possible to avoid the difference in what is desired to be known. 

LlV(b). If it be said that, where there is identity of 
the means of knowledge* difference in the objects known does 
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not stand to reason, no ; for, the identity of the meana of 
knowledge is not established. Indeed, in respect of neither 
dharma nor Brahman, is the Veda the authority, merely in 
the form of Veda; rather does it give knowledge of dharma, 
while in the form of injunction, and about the nature of 
Brahman, while in the form of Vedanta texts. Here by 
‘injunction (codanS)* is denoted the word which effects the 
verbal productive operation. And this injunction while 
effecting the artha-bhsvana qualified by (its) three elements, 
declares the artha-bhavana only for the sake of prompting 
the person, since when that is not known, human appetence 
is not possible. The Vedanta text, however, merely gives 
knowledge, but does not prompt the person in respect of 
Brahman or the knowledge thereof; for Brahman which is 
not what is to be done is not dependent on the person ; and 
knowledge, which is dependent on the means and objects of 
knowledge, is not under the control of human desire and 
effort, since there is seen the cognition of evil odour etc., 
even for him who does not desire it and makes no efi^ort (for 
it). Thus, therefore, because of the absolute difference in 
nature between dharma and Brahman as also between the 
means of knowing them, not even as prompted by oneness 
of what is desired to be known is it possible here for the 
word ‘atha’ to declare sequence. Therefore, the word ‘atha’ 
is only for the sake of indicating, by way of signifying 
immediate succession, that qualification of the eligible person, 
which is of the nature of the full cause (of the inquiry) and 
is stated in the ^astra (itself). 

LV. And that qualification of the eligible person is 
well known in the festra to be four-fold, viz. the discrimina- 
tion of things eternal from the non-eternal, non-attachment 
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to the enjoyment of fruit here or bere-after, the possession in 
abundance of means like calmness and equanimity, and the 
desire for release. Of these, the discrimination of things 
eternal from the non-eternal is shown (as a requisite), in the 
context of the injunction ‘That is to be sought’,^ by the 
words ‘Therefore, just as the enjoyment acquired here by 
deeds is consumed’ etc. And in the context of the injunction 
to hear, there is shown non-attachment to the enjoyment of 
fruit here and hereafter, in the words ‘But because of the 
love of the self, all this becomes dear’.^ In ‘See the self in 
the self alone’’^ which is the context of the injunction to see, 
calmness etc- are shown by the words ‘Endowed with calmness? 
equanimity’ etc. In ‘Desire to know that’ which is the 
context of the injunction to inquire, the approach to* a 
preceptor is shown in the words ^He approached his father, 
Varuna’.^ Nor is there no evidence to establish the desire 
for release (as a requisite). For, everywhere, the declarations 
of fruit are for the purpose of showing eligibility in the case 
of him who desires release, through the channel of generating 
desire (in him) ; otherwise, since the fruit results even from 
the pursuit of the means? there will be futility in the mention 
of that (fruit). Though calmness etc-, are mentioned in the 
context of the injunction to know”, yet there is no conflict 
in their being qualifications of the person eligible for inquiry; 
for knowledge being incapable of being enjoined, inquiry 
alone? which is instrumental thereto, is enjoined here. 

LVI. Even thus, since the injunction of inquiry differs 
with every branch (of the Veda), the respective qualifications 

1 Chand,vni, vii, 1 

2 Brh, II, iv, 6 

3 Brh, IV, iv, 28 
4Taltt., Ill, i, 2 
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of eligibility declared there also remain distinct and do not 
combine ; if this be said, no ; for the injunction to inquire 
is single, on the principle of all (similar) cognitions in all 
branches (of the Veda, being one)* When, for rites like the 
jyotistoma mentioned in different branches, difference results 
{prima facie) through the difference in the branches, the 
final position is established by the aphorism ‘But they are 
one, because of non-distinction in respect of the conjunction 
(with fruit), the form (i. e* material and deity), the injunction 
and the namc*.^ Just as there, because of the non-distinction 
throughout (the branches) in respect of conjunction with the 
fruit, the form consisting of the material and the deity, the 
injunction such as ‘He is to sacrifice*, and the name like 
jyotistoma, there is singleness of the rite, even so inquiry too 
is but one throughout. And that one injunction to inquire, 
being needful of eligibility, both on the strength of the topic 
(prakarapa) and in order to remedy the futility (otherwise) of 
the mention of the fruit, accepts the above-mentioned host of 
attributes as the cause of eligibility ; for, in the case of an 
injunction without eligibility, its culmination in appetence is 
impossible. 

V, 

LVII. Now, since the word ‘inquiry ’is absent fromthese 
texts, bow is it known that inquiry is enjoined ? It is ^aid (in 
reply). The inquiry, which is included in ‘That should be desired 
to be known’, ‘Desire to know that’, is enjoined, since the 
character of being enjoined is impossible in the case of the 
knowledge that is desired or the desire. In ‘That is to be 
heard’ inquiry is of itself enjoined. As for (its presence in) 
‘He is to see’ that has been mentioned even before. Therefore 
it is established that everywhere there is enjoined hearing, as 
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the principal with reflection and contemplation as Bubsi* 
diaries. 


LVIH. Now, since everywhere in the injunction of 
what is instrumental to fruit> the desire for fruit is alone the 
full cause of eligibility^ here too, the desire for release is alone 
the qualification of eligibility, while calmness etc., as having 
to be practised, may be, like the fore-sacrifice etc., subsidiaries 
subserving the fruit; if this be said, true. (But) even in the 
case of a subsidiary, there is no conflict in its being a qualifi- 
cation of the eligible person ; for there is the lifiga (the 
capacity of what is expressed) in the form ‘coming to possess 
the qualities of calmness etc., one is to see*; in the case of 
what is known from the sSstra alone, denial based on 
reasoning is impossible ; (and) in the case of the diksft (a 
purificatory rite), though of the nature of a subsidiary, it is 
seen to be a cause of eligibility in respect of a subsequent 
rite. Though it is not within the region of the seen, that 
when there is desire for release there is (yet) no activity 
because of the fault of the non-existence of the other qualities, 
yet since the others are causes of the very existence of the 
desire for release, it is impossible to avoid their causality in 
respect of eligibility. Indeed, when there is no discrimination 
of things eternal from non-eternal, non-attachment to the 
enjoyment of fruit here or hereafter is not intelligible ; nor 
when this is non-existent, is the desire for release possible as 
associated with calmness etc. Therefore each earlier (quality) 
is the cause of the existence of each subsequent one. 

LIX. Now, this being the case, existence would result 
for none (of these), since the primal cause, discrimination of 
things eternal from non-eternal, is impossible; there is indeed 
pothing called ^ternali of which there ma^ be discrimination 
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from the non-eternal : nor is it that there is no evidence for 
the non-eternality of everything ; everything in dispute is 
non-eternal, because it is existent, like the pot. If this be 
said, not so ; for, even because of the origination and destruc- 
tion of the host of effects, there is established the eternality 
of a single material cause, which is beginningless, immutable, 
and of the nature of a limit (to change). It is thus* An effect 
without a material cause is unintelligible, because of conflict 
with experience ; therefore, a material cause has to be 
admitted. And material causality is not possible in the case 
of (what is itself) another effect; fori in that case, since it is a 
rule that only what is persistent in the effect is a material 
cause, there should be admitted the persistence of each prior 
effect in each subsequent effect, and there is the contingence 
of the persistence of all prior effects in the final effect ; and it 
is not seen to be thus; therefore, that material cause is 
certainly beginninglees. And since, when it is possible for 
even one such to originate all effects, there is prolixity in 
assuming multiplicity, singleness is admitted ; and immuta- 
bility (is admitted) because of not being subject to change, 
and because if changeable there is the contingence of its 
being an effect. And that immutable entity is the limit of 
the host of modifications that perish ; otherwise if there were 
limitless destruction of (what existed in) the previous ©on, a 
material cause being impossible, there would not be even the 
present creation. Therefore, since the immutable entity is 
eternal, the discrimination of things eternal from non-eternal 
is established ; thence its effect, the aggregate of qualities 
ending with the desire for release, being also established, 
causes appetence for the eligible person, in respect of the 
inquiry into Brahman. As for him, who, though devoid of 
the possession of the said means, (yet) because of chance or 
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enthusiasm or an intellect well versed in 6ruti, is appetent in 
respect of that, he. though appetent, has his mind not turned 
inwards but clinging only to what is without ; hence he is 
not capable of apprehending without a doubt that Brahman 
is the self. Therefore, the meaning of the word ‘atha’ is 
immediate succession to the host of entities above described. 

LX. Here; Bhaskara babbles (thus) : in the case of the 
aphorist who, indeed, declares that inquiry is to be undertaken, 
calmness etc. have not entered his mind ; and a thing that has 
not entered the mind is not capable of being accepted as the 
qualification of the eligible person ; the inquiry into dharma, 
however, which has entered his mind, is accepted as the 
qualification of the eligible person. This does not stand to 
reason ; for, in the case of calmness etc., which are very 
proximate, as being mentioned in the context of the injunc- 
tion to inquire, non-entry into the mind is impossible. Nor 
is it that they are of no service here, since they fall within 
the qualifications of the eligible person prompted by the 
injunction. And their service to inquiry has been shown 
through co-presence and co-absence. Not thus closely 
proximate is the inquiry into dharma, since it relates to 
dharma occurring in a different work (prakarana). Nor is it 
of any service here ; this has been already established. There- 
fore, it is settled that the meaning of the word ‘atha’ is only 
what has been stated by us. 

LXI(a)* The word ‘atab’ signifies a reason. Now it has 
been said that even the word ‘atha’ by way of expressing 
immediate succession, indicates what is causally antecedent ; 
therefore this is a repetition. Nor may it be said ‘causality 
is not expressed by the word “atha” but is presumptively 
cognised ; here, however, it is expressed by the word ‘‘ataV’ ; 
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hence there is no repetition for, even what is presumptively 
cognised, being the content of purport, is the sense of the 
word ‘atha’, on the principle ‘That which is the purport of a 
word is the sense of the word’. Nor is it possible for the 
word ‘atha’ to have purport in respect of the predication of 
immediate snccession alone, because of the contingence of 
futility. Therefore, causality being the purport of the word 
‘atha’ even if presumptively, the repetition in the (use of the) 
words 'ath&tah' is difficult to remedy. 

LXI(b). There is not this defect. When by the word 
‘atha’ the four-fold means are apprehended as the cause of 
inquiry, there being the doubt as to the impossibility of 
sustaining that (causality), the word ‘atab’ is used in order 
to sustain causality through refuting that (doubt). It is 
thus. Inferring for heaven etc- (their) non-eternality, on the 
grounds of their being produced,^ being limited etc., the 
eternal is to be discriminated from these, which are non- 
eternal- 

LXI(c). Nor is this discrimination easy, since the 
stated grounds are inconclusive in respect of destruction 
(which is eternal, though produced), primal atoms (which are 
eternal, though limited) and so on. And the eternality of the 
fruit of rites is declared by Sruti in ‘Imperishable, verily, is 
the merit of him who has performed the cCiturmaisya sacrifice’ 
etc. Therefore, how could human beings turn away from 
the human goal, the fruit of rites, and engage in what is not 
a human goal, Brahman-knowledge ? Though there is bliss 
in Brahman, yet that is not capable of being enjoyed by the 
jiva, since only the experience of happiness as located in 
oneself is enjoyment ; and in the case of happiness that is an 
attribqte of Brahman, experience as located ip oneself is 
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impossible : for, in ordinary experience^ one’s happiness is not 
seen to be located in another* If then you think ‘since 
thereJs no inconstancy, if enjoyment be but the immediacy of 
happiness^ the qualification “located in oneself’ is futile’, even 
thus, if the jiva and Brahman be different, immediacy of 
Brahman-bliss is unintelligible, since there is not seen 
immediacy in respect of another person’s bliss. As for the 
non-difference of the jiva and Brabman, that is opposed to 
experience* Therefore, turning away from release that is 
blissless, a person strives for material pleasure though mixed 
with some small pain, on the principle that because of the 
fear of indigestion, there is not indeed the abandonment of 
food, but that it is' to be cured: therefore, the meaning 
apprehended from the word * atah ’ is not sustained. Thus 
may it be objected* 

LXI(d)* This objection is not to be urged ; for the Veda 
itself shows the non-cternality of the host of human goals 
other than Brahman, in ‘Therefore, just as the enjoyment 
acquired here by deeds is consumed, even so, the enjoyment 
acquired hereafter by merit is consumed’ etc* Nor may it be 
said that this general text may be restricted to contents other 
than that of special texts like that about the caturmasya* 
Here, first, the text about the caturmasya declares the non- 
consumption of the merit alone, not of its fruit* Nor is it 
possible to assume that the purport of the text is the non- 
consumption of the fruit, by way of stating the non-consump- 
tion of the merit ; for there is conflict with evidence, since 
through prolans like limitedness, non-eternality of the fruit 
is inferred. Nor is there inconclusiyeness of these {probans), 
since non-eternality is not admitted even in the case of primal 
atoms etc* Nor when merit is unconsumed is the consumption 
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of its fruit unintelligible, since, like non-enjoyment, that (too) 
is intelligible ; indeed, even when merit does exist, in some 
cases its fruit is not enjoyed; for there is the smvti ‘Sometimes 
a meritorious deed remains as if unfruitful’. Similarly, why 
should there not also be the consumption of the fruit? Nor 
is it easy to establish the eternality of the fruit, in other 
texts like ‘Those who give gold enjoy immortality ’ ; for, here 
too, the conflict with the general text, supported by inference, 
remains as before. Therefore, non-attachment to non-eternal 
human goals other than Brahman is intelligible, as preceded 
by the discrimination of things eternal from the non-eternal. 

LXI(e). Nor is it that Brahman-knowledge is not a 
human goal ; for, it is the intuition of bliss. Since the 
non-difference of the jiva and Brahman has been established 
in the first varjjaka, through the example of the prototype 
and reflection, the intuition of that (bliss) is certainly possi- 
ble* Nor need there be any dispute about the eternal 
Brahman-bliss, which is of the essential nature of the jIva, 
since there is never any failure of the jiva being the object 
of supreme love, the means to happiness being exhausted (in 
their functioning) merely with the manifestation of that 
(bliss); for, otherwise, there would be prolixity in that for 
the means there would be, in respect of happiness, the 
characters both of generating and of manifesting. And 
thus, all material pleasures being fragments of the Brahman- 
bliss, those who turn away from migration that is the 
ocean of misery, are appetent in respect of Brahman, which 
is of the nature of supreme bliss. Thus, therefore, there 
is the word ‘ atah ’, in order to sustain the sense of the 
word ‘atha’, through refuting the aforesaid objection ; this 
is unassailable. 
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LXII, By the word ‘Brahma*jij3as8>’ a possessive com- 
pound, as ‘ desire to know in respect of Brahman should 
be understood, but not a dative compound, as in ‘Dharma- 
I'ijSSiSSi, i. e- inquiry for the sake of dbarma’> There, indeed, 
resorting to the primacy of the sense, viz., the inquiry, 
included (in the desire to know), with the intention to 
declare the fruit, there is adopted the dative compound ‘ for 
the sake of dharma’. Truly, what is the fruit of (that) in- 
quiry is not itself the object thereof, in which case there 
might result the possessive compound ‘in respect of dharma*> 
Here, however, there is adopted the primacy of what is 
conveyed by the word, viz., the desire to know ; and for 
desire, that which is the object is itself the fruit ; therefore, 
there follow the (possibilities of both the) possessive compound 
and the dative compound (meaning) ‘for the sake of’. Of 
these, because of its primacy as being the cause whose 
existence is established, the possessive signifying the object 
is alone adopted and the compound thus explained. 

LXIII. Here the Vvttikara, suspecting that the word 
' Brahman ’ denotes (the brahmin) caste> the jiva, Brahma 
(the lotus-seated one) and the Vedas, refutes it thus. For 
caste etc., verily, there is no posssibility of a syntactical 
relation here whether as the object or as the agent. For the 
brahmin caste object-ness is not possible, since, being esta- 
blished by perception, it is incapable of being desired to 
be known ; nor is agency (possible), since eligibility for 
the desire to know belongs to all three castes* Nor is the 
jiva to be desired to be known, since he is established by 
the cognition ‘ I Though there is agency for him, yet 
the acceptance of that (as the sense) is futile, since there 
is no contingence of the agency of any one else. Kor is 
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agency possible for the host of words, constituting the 
Veda, which is non-intelligent : nor is objectness (possible) 
for it, since by the (Puryamimaipsa) aphorisms about the 
inquiry into dharma and about (the relation of the sense to 
the word) being natural,^ its possession of significance and 
autboritatiYeness has been demonstrated. Even Hiraijya* 
garbha is not to be desired to be known, since desire to 
know is taught in the case of one who has turned away 
even from his state ; nor is agency possible for him, since 
knowledge and non-attachment are (to him) connate- This 
effort of the Vpttikara is futile ; for, when there is appre- 
hended Brahman which 'is about to be defined as ‘That 
whence for this what begins with origination the doubt 
about (its signifying) caste etc. docs not arise. 

LXIV, Now, even thus, this cannot be a possessive 
compound in the form ‘in respect of Brahman’ ; for, in that 
case, though for Brahman’s nature alone there may result 
the premising of its being what is inquired into, that does 
not result for anything else- When, however, the pos- 
sessive is understood in the sense of relation in general, 
then there results the premising of inquiry into everything 
connected with Brahman, viz., nature, means of knowledge, 
reasoning, the means and the fruit. Then it may be thought: 
‘When there is a possessive signifying the object (but) not 
otherwise, there is mentioned what is (desired to be known, 
which is that which is needed by the desire to know ; and 
in the absence of that (object) the desire to know is not 
easy to set forth’- That is not (so) ; for even on the view 
of the possessive as signifying relation in general, there 
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results Brahman being the object. For, the general does 
not get into empirical usage without culminating in the 
particular. There being the expectancy here ' what is this 
particular? since for the act of the desire to know, which 
relates to an obiect> the object-causal-correlate is proximate, 
it (the relation in general) ends in objectness'. Therefore, in 
order to include all, the possessive is to be understood as 
signifying relation in general, not as signifying the object. 

LXV. If this be said, there is not this defect ; for when 
by the possessive as signifying the object there is mentioned 
the principal, the object of the desire to know, i. e. Brahman, 
the means of knowledge etc., needed thereby, being established 
presumptively, do not need to be stated separately. Truly, 
when it is said ‘The king goes’, it is not necessary to state 
separately the going of the retinue needed by him. And thus, 
on our view, the inquiry into the principal is explicitly 
premised, the rest (is premised) by presumption ; on your 
view, however, it is in the reverse way. Therefore, our view 
alone is superior. Further, since in the ^ruti text ‘Desire to 
know that’ which declares the injunction to inquire together 
with the eligibility and the content (therefor). Brahman is 
designated as the object-causal-correlate, in the aphorism too, 
as having the same sense as that (text), there is to be 
understood only the object-ness of Brahman. 

LXVI. By the word ‘jijSasa’, the (etymological) sense 
of the components is to be understood, i. c- that jijnasa is the 
desire to know. And thus, since desire has fruit as its 
content, the culmination in the fruit of unshakable immediate 
realisation comes to be indicated in the aphorism. Nor may 
it be said that the desire to know can result neither when 
Brahman ia known Bor when it is not known ; for when it 
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is known either mediately or with unsettled immediacy, the 
desire for that is intelligible, for the sake of unshakable 
immediate realisation* 

IjXYII. Now, what is called cognition is the conscious' 
ness that is the fruit of the means of knowledge — thus (hold) 
the Saugatas, Prabhakaras, Vai^esikas and Naiyayikas ; these 
who follow the Vartikakara (Bhatta) say that it is an operation 
of the cogniser, which generates consciousness ; the E^apana- 
kas (jainas) and the Lokayatas say that it is but the soul’s 
intelligence; the Sankhyas and the Vedantins say that on the 
derivation as instrumental viz*, (that) whereby is known, 
the psychosis of the intellect is cognition, while, on the 
derivation as substantive, it is but consciousness* Of these, 
which is the kind of cognition desired ? 

LXVIII. If this be asked, it is said (in reply). The 
views of the four (disputants) beginning with Sugata, and of 
the Lokayata are not intelligible ; for, in the case of the 
consciousness that is the fruit, though it is originated, it is 
not admitted by them to be preceded by the activity of the 
agent. This is opposed to the inference : ‘What is in dispute 
is preceded by the activity of an agent, since it is a fruit, like 
reaching a village’. Hereby is refuted the view of the 
E^apanakas too. Though on this view consciousness is 
non-originated in its own nature, yet its origination must be 
admitted as conditioned by its being the manifester of objects; 
for, otherwise, there is the contingence of the manifestation 
of all objects at all times* Now, in the case of the self, which 
is partless, the activities of motion and transformation do not 
stand to reason* True ; hence it is that the view of those 
who follow the Y&rtikakara should be rejected* On our view 
however, the transformation, in the form of cognition, in 
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the case of that self, which has been identiBed with the 
internal organ originated by superimposition, does stand to 
reason. Nor may it be said ‘In the case of that kind of self, let 
there be transformation even in the form of conscionsness 
(not cognition) for conscionsness is, in respect of its own 
nature, eternally established. Nor thus is there the impossi' 
bility of consciousness, which is unoriginated, being the 
fruit; for origination is admitted of that as conditioned by 
the content. Though all transformations whatsoever of the 
internal organ are immediate, being witness-cognised, yet that 
transformation of the internal organ, which is the cause of 
immediacy along withithe content, is immediate ; the rest is 
mediate : thus is their distinction. This being the case, this 
kind of immediate cognition, of the form of a transformation 
of the internal organ, is designated in this aphorism as what 
is to be desired. 

LXIX. Now, if this first aphorism is included in the 
ittetraj then if its commencement be established by itself there is 
the contingence of self-dependence: if (established) by another, 
there is infinite regress. If it is not included, then, there 
is the contingence of the non-commencement of that (apho- 
rism) ; if this be said, there is not this defect. The very 
injunction to hear, superficially known from the study of 
ones own Veda, causes the commencement of the first 
aphorism, for the sake of the inquiry into three supplements 
(vieaya, prayojana and sambandba) needed by itself. And 
thus, being prompted by the very injunction that prompts 
the entire ^astra to be set forth, there is its inclusion in the 
6astra. Because of being prompted by an injunction which 
is of non-personal origin, there is no infinite regress. Nor 
may it be objected ‘If the injunction to hear may cause the 
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commencement of the first aphorism alone for the ascer* 
tainment of itself, then what will be that which causes 
the commencement of the string of subsequent aphorisms? 
for their commencement is intelligible even by that same 
injunction, as ascertained in the first aphorism. Hence it 
is that the primacy in the ^Bstra of this aphorism which 
ascertains that injunction, and its relation to the chapters 
on harmony etc., are easy (to establish) ; for, texts like ‘is 
to be heard ’, through their harmonious relation with their 
own content, are the cause of harmonious relation with 
Brahman, even of the Vedanta texts, which are to be in- 
quired into. 

LXX. And in this aphorism, in order to avoid the 
character of restatement, the words ‘ is to be undertaken ’ 
are to be imported: since the knoweldge to be desired, which 
is the fruit and is of itself known as what is to be acquired, 
is incapable of being enjoined, the means thereto, the inquiry 
included (in it), is to be secondarily indicated ; since, in 
respect of Brahman-knowledge, even unseen potency is 
instrumental, the injunction is to be justified (on that basis) : 
the view of the injunction (as signifying) instrumentality 
to the desired is to be adopted; and thus the expressed sense 
of the text is to be stated as 'By him who desires release, 
inquiry is to be undertaken for the sake of Brahman- 
experience.’ And when this is stated, the connection, the 
content and fruit are presumptively understood ; this is 
settled. 

HBBE ENDS THE THIBD VAENAKA- 



FOURTH VARNAKA. 


(1) In the third varnaka the sense of the words and 
of the text of the aphorism was stated ; the eligible person 
was there directly established by the word *atha*- 

(2) But the three^ however, viz., the connection, the 
content and the fruit, were (only) briefly indicated; in the 
fourth varnaka all these (three) are objected to (discussed) and 
demonstrated. 

(3) In the first vari:iaka these were established, in depen- 
dence on super-imposition ; in this varnaka, however, they 
themselves are directly objected to (discussed) and established 
directly. 

I. Now, if the nature of Brahman be known through 
some other evidence, then, it is not capable of becoming the 
content of this sastra ; for^ there is no sense not (already) 
known. Nor is the knowledge of that the fruit of this 
(teaching), because of its establishment even prior to this 
^5stra. If, then, (Brahman) be unknown, how could this 
sastra be related to a sense which has not entered the intellect 
at all ? Though perception etc., are seen to relate even to a 
thing that has not been seen at all, yet that is not possible 
for the Sastra, which is of the nature of inquiry, for every- 
where, relation to inquiry is seen only in the case of what is 
known superficially. If this be said, thus then, in the case of 
Brahman too, which is a content superficially known through 
study and not ascertained, there being a connection with the 
Sastra of inquiry, the knowledge of that (Brahman) is the 
fruit ; thus there is no defect whatever. 
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II. Now, the content, fruit and connection have not 
to be taught here, since they are established even from what 
are to be declared, viz-, the chapter on harmony etc. ; nor is 
there non-appetence for the hearers, when those are not 
taught ; for, appetence is possible through the certainty as 
to the existence of content etc., even because of the worthi- 
ness of the author. Not so ; for, even though the existence 
of content etc., be ascertained in general, appetence is not 
possible, when there is not cognised the particular fruit 
intended by oneself. 

III. Now, then, as subsidiary to appetence, the parti* 
cular fruit alone should be stated, not the content and the 
connection. If, then, the content too, as instrumental to 

, the fruit, be subsidiary to appetence, still, that is cognised 
even from the cognition of the fruit, since contentness is 
invariable only for what is related to that (fruit). For, in 
ordinary experience, it is only for the faggot, which is in a 
relation of inherence to the fruit called dividing into two, 
that there is contentness in respect of the act of cutting. 
When the object and the subject are cognised, their connec- 
tion too is certainly cognised ; hence that too has not to be 
separately stated. 

IV. If this be said, not so. Here, among the content, 
fruit and connection, is it because of absolute non-difiference 
in their nature that there is no need to state (each) separately? 
Or is it because by the mention of any one the rest are 
established by presumption ? Or is it because, each being 
separately and independently capable of causing appetence, 
snbsidiariness to appetence does not exist for them together ? 
Not the first ; because of the difference of these (three) in 
that the fruit is of the nature of a human goal, the content 
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is what is not established otherwise, and being-taught-by»this 
is the connection. Of these (two), there is discrimination,, 
in that xsontent-ness is of the form of the exclusion of 
conjunction with any other (prama^a), and connection is of 
the form of the exclusion of non-conjunction (with this 
pramaua)« Not the second ; for the non-existence of the rest 
being seen even when one exists, establishment by presump- 
tion is not possible- It is indeed seen in the case of the 
teeth of a crow that though there is content-ness because of 
not being established by any other work^ and connection, as 
being capable of being taught, there is yet no fruit in that 
inquiry- Similarly, though, in the case of such things as 
peeling the skin of a ripe banana, there is connection for the 
hatchet, knife etc., as capable of achieving it, and fruit, as 
desired by human beings, there is no contentness in respect 
of the operation of the hatchet etc-, since that peeling is 
accomplished even by the finger etc. Thus, even in the case 
of the Meru etc., which are contents, as not being Jed to by 
another, and which are fruitful, we do not see any connection 
with the operation of leading in which those like us are the 
agents, because of impossibility. Therefore, among those 
which are thus reciprocally inconstant, there is not even the 
suspicion of establishment by presumption. Not the third, 
i^ince in the absence of the combination of the said three, 
there is no appetence. Truly, not in respect of the inquiry 
into the teeth of a crow, nor in respect of the (use of) hatchet 
etc,, for the peeling of a banana etc-, nor in the leading to the 
Meru etc., is human appetence cognised. 

V(a). Be it thus : the nature of Brahman is the content 
of the Vedanta alone, not of the i§astra of inquiry ; for this has 
for content the arguments that are grounds lor the possibility 
of the means of knowledgei the object of knowledge etc, 

19 
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V(b). 3?o this, he, who thinks he knows the final 
position, replies ; the sAstra of inquiry, which is in dispute, 
has an object not different from the Vedsntas, sinc&it is the 
modus operandi of that, just as the fore-sacrifice etc* has the 
same content as the DarSa-pUrnamasa (rites); or just as the 
water, earth, etc*, which are auxiliaries to the seed, are origi- 
nators of a single effect, along with that (seed)* Though by 
the Sastra arguments alone are seen to be directly 
taught, yet it is possible for Brahman to be the content 
indirectly ; this is just as the cutter’s manual operation, 
though directly having the hatchet alone for content, has 
indirectly the tree too for content* 

V(c). This reply of him who thinks himself learned is 
not suitable; for it is not established of inquiry that it is the 
modus opefctndi of the Vedanta. Just as revelation is the 
evidence for the fore-sacrifice etc. being modus operandi, or 
fust as the auxiliariness of water, earth etc,, is established by 
Co- presence and co-absence, not thus is there any evidence 
for inquiry being the modus operandi. Nor may it be 
objected how there can be instrumentality in respect of 
Brahman -knowledge for the word of the Vedanta, devoid of 
(any) modus operandi ; for the cognition of the word and the 
residual impression of the cognition of its signification 
constitute the modus operandi thereof* Let inquiry , too 
occupy the place of a modus operandi in respect of the word, 
as causing the valid knowledge of Brahman through the 
removal of defect ; if this be said, no ; for, in the word of the 
Veda, there is no defect* Nor is there thus the futility of 
inquiry, since it is the cause of the removal of human defects. 
And human defect is of two kinds, the erroneous ascertain* 
inent of the signification and purport of the word, and 
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cognition of the contrary through perception etc. Of these, 
haying seen in worldly usage like 'In this village, this one 
alone is the secondless lord*, that there is signification and 
purport only in respect of the exclusion of what is of the 
same class, one ascertains them to be even so in the usage 
of the Veda too; this erroneous ascertainment will be refuted 
in the inquiry into heirmony. And the cognition of the 
contrary (will be refuted) in the inquiry into non-contra* 
diction (i. e. in the second chapter). And thus, in the case of 
inquiry which is exhausted even with the removal of 
obstacles, how can there be causality in respect of the valid 
knowledge of Brahman ? Therefore, Brahman is not the 
content of the iastra of inquiry. 

VI. To this it is said (in reply). Brahman-knowledge, 
though arising even from the word, is established only when 
there is the removal ,of obstacles, but not before that. And 
thus, since inquiry too, which removes obstacles, is figura- 
tively the cause of the ascertainment of Brahman, its having 
Brahman for content is intelligible. Here some say that 
since purport, which is known by inquiry, is the cause of the 
valid knowledge of the sense, inquiry too is the cause of that 
same valid knowledge of the sense, not (the cause) of the 
removal of obstacles. That is unsound. Is purport the cause 
of valid knowledge of the sense while (itself) nncognised, or 
while cognised ? Not the first ; because in the cas» of all 
statements worldly and scriptural, there is the contingence 
of the futility of that inquiry whose fruit is the know- 
ledge of purport, inasmuch as even if the purport be not 
known, there is (i* e. can be) no erroneous cognition (of 
the sense)- On the second (alternative) too, purport does 
not have for content the word-sense, since it is of no service 
in the cognition of the sentence; anfi if it have the 
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sentenoe'sense for content, there is reciprocal dependence, in 
that when the Bentence*sense which is the content and the 
qualification (of the purport) is known, there is knowledge of 
the purport qualified thereby, while when purport is known, 
there is valid knowledge of the sentence-sense* Then, yon 
may think that immediately after knowing the word-senses 
through the words, there is the guess ‘ certainly there is 
conjunction among them, since they are used together ; ’ and 
that, in knowing the sentence-sense thus, there is not the 
said defect. That does not stand to reason. This guess is 
not a recollection, since it knows a thing not already known . 
Nor is it doubt, since there are not two alternatives. Nor is 
it error, since there is no snblation. By elimination it 
should be admitted that the word-generated cognition of the 
sentence-sense is certainly valid knowledge. And thus it is 
difficult to avoid either the word’s capacity to give knowledge 
without dependence on the knowledge of purport, or the 
above-mentioned reciprocal dependence. 

VII. Now, like the intension of words like ‘cow’ in 
respect of generality like ‘cow-ness’, for sentences too there is 
purport in respect of being sentence-sense in general ; and 
thence, since the generality is known already, it can be the 
qualification (of purport); hence the purport as qualified 
(thereby) is known ; and in the valid knowledge of the parti- 
cular sentence-sense through the purport, there is not the 
afore-mentioned defect; if this be said, . no ; because of the 
contingence of the non-existence of purport in respect of the 
particular sentence-sense. Then (it may be said) ‘just as the 
word “cow” expressing “cow-ness” terminates in. (denoting) a 
particular cow, purport, having generality alone for' its 
sphere may terminate in -the particular’ ; even thus, .purport 
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is not the cause of the valid knowledge of the sense. What is 
in dispute, i. e- knowledge of the sentenoe'sense, is condi- 
tioned only by the signification of the word, since it is verbal 
knowledge, like the knowledge of word-sense. And if purport 
were the cause of valid knowledge of the sentence-sense, then 
the setitence-sense would not be verbal knowledge, since the 
valid knowledge thereof would result from purport alone. 
And the co-presence and co-absence of the word would be 
intelligible, as of service to that which causes purport, by way 
of setting forth the word-sense- Therefore, in order that 
the character of verbal knowledge may result, this alone 
should be admitted, that the word itself is the cause of valid 
knowledge of the sense, and that purport is what removes 
obstacles. And thus, since even the cause of purport, viz. 
inquiry, is a remover of obstacles, its having Brahman for 
content is only figurative. 


VIII. Now, not even figuratively is it possible for 
Brahman to be the content of inquiry, since it is difficult to 
establish even its being superficially known ; it is not known 
in ordinary experience, since it is not the sphere of any 
other means of knowledge ; nor is it known from the Veda, 
since the word ‘Brahman’ has there an unascertained sense ; 
on the principle that (only) that word whose capacity has 
been determined in ordinary experience is capable of giving 
knowledge in the Veda too, a word whose meaning has not 
been learnt can give no knowledge even in the Veda. Not 
BO ; for, on account of the unintelligibility otherwise of the 
Vedic usage, some sense of the word ‘Brahman’ has to^.b^ 
assumed, as in the case of ‘heaven’ etc. : for the proximity of 
known words is common to both the texts, about Biabman 
and about heaven. Even thus, for the word ‘BrahmM’ a 
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(general) sense alone is eatablisbed, not a particular sense ; if 
Ibis be said, no ; for, on account of the proximity of known 
words, there is to be assumed only such particular sense as is 
capable of syntactical relation with it. Nor is there the 
impossibility of the application of the word to that particular 
sense which is intended to be declared ; for the word, though 
not applicable thereto in the conventional sense, is capable of 
applying thereto through generating the sense of the parts ; 
for it is only for this purpose that everywhere Nigama, 
Nirukta and Grammar set out. And thus, because of the 
un intelligibility otherwise of the usage here (of the word 
'Brahman’) in the Sruti ‘Truth, knowledge, infinitude is 
Brahman,'^ and in the aphorism ‘Then, therefore, the desire 
to know Brahman’, it is assumed that the sense of the word 
‘Brahman’ is a thing which is free from snblation, is of the 
nature of intelligence, devoid of limits, and is to be desired 
to be known as culminating in the human *goal. 

IX(a). And the word ‘Brahman’ which comes from the 
root ‘Bpha, brhi, to increase,’ signifies greatness ; and that 
greatness, because of the non-existence of a topic or quali- 
fying words to narrow the sense, comes to be only that 
which is unexcellable. Thence, it comes to be said to be free 
from limitation due to space, time or (other) things Simi- 
larly even freedom from defects, like sublatability, inertness 
and not being a human goal, is but greatness (connoted by 
hxh ) : for, in ordinary experience, there is seen the usage 
* great men ’ in respect of men who are free from defects and 
possess merits. Therefore, on the strength of etymology, 
the word ‘ Brahman ’ applies to the sense above stated. In 
respect of caste, the jiva, the lotus-seated one etc., though 
tTam, 11, i, 
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there is not the sense above stated, the application of the 
word ‘Brahman’ (to them) is intelligible, as due to conven- 
tional sense* 

IX(b). Now, by following the sense of the root hrh is 
it the sense of the word ‘ Brahman ’ in the aphorism that 
is described, or is it of (the word in) the srnti ? Not the 
first : for in the case of human usage, which stands in need 
of a basic authority, ascertainment in the absence of that 
(authority) is of no use. If, then, ^rnti be the basic authority, 
even thus, since in the next aphorism it is to be ascertained 
that Brahman is the cause of the origination etc. of the 
world, no effort is to be expended in the present aphorism. 
Not the second, since the sense is ascertained (by Scripture) 
itself, in such texts as ‘That whence, verily, these beings are 
born. ..desire to know that, that is Brahman ‘Truth, 
knowledge, infinitude is Brahman ’ 

IX(c). There is not this defect ; for in the case of the 
second aphorism which has not come into being at the stage 
when the first aphorism is set out, it is not possible for it 
to be the cause of the ascertaiment of the sense of that (first 
aphorism) ; in the ^ruti too, in the absence of the word-sense 
being established otherwise, valid knowledge of the sentence- 
sense is impossible ; here in both cases, the sense (of the 
word ‘Brahman’) has to be described by the following the 
sense of the root. If it is said that following the root-sense 
is the cause of the cognition of possibility alone, not the 
cause of ascertainment, let there be no ascertainment ; for, 
what is needed here as the content of the desire to know is 
only that thing which is possible and unascertained. 

iTait. m,i 
s Ibid. II, i 
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X. If, then, there be needed the ascertained establish- 
ment of what is intended to be declared, i. e., the sense of the 
word Srahman’, then that too is made out. The self is per< 
ceptually cognised by the whole world, in the form 'I exist’; 
that itself is indeed Brahman, because of the ^ruti text ‘ That 
Brahman, verily, is this self’^. And thence, since inquiry, 
whose subject is what is cognised, is possible, there results 
connection, consisting in the capacity to be taught. And 
thus, since there is not absolute non-establishment, there 
results content-ness< Now, thus* then, since, as being the 
sphere even of perception, there is no non-common-ness, 
content-ness is not established (for Brahman); if this be said, 
no : though it is established in the perception of all as T’, 
in the general character of self-hood, the perceptual establish- 
ment of its particular character, which is subject to dispute 
is not possible. Though in the self there does not really 
exist a distinction of general and particular, yet, just as for 
the rope-substance, being-cognised through a form common 
to staff, a snake, a streak etc. is itself the generality, similarly, 
for the self too, being-cognised as (of a form) common to 
the disputed alternatives, the things called body, senses, 
manas, intellect, the void, agent, enjoyer, the omniscient and 
Brahman — may (itself) be the generality ; for in the case of 
the word T’ expressing the self, even when applied to percept- 
ually established objects, like the body, dispute as to sense is 
possible, as in the case of the word ‘go\ 

XI(a). For, in the case of the word 'go' which is used 
in respect of perceptually established senses like the indivi- 
dual, the configuration, the generality, the activity and the 
quality, the generality is understood to be the sense by those 
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who follow the Veda; the individual (is understood) by the 
SafLkhyas etc> ; both by the Grammarians ; akrti, which is 
called the configuration of the parts, by the Arhatas etc. ; 
and all three by the NaiyEyikas- If then (it be said) ‘ Since 
in the use of the word “gro” there is invariability of the 
co-presence and co-absence of generality etc., there is the 
doubt as to (one of) them being the sense’, then, even because 
of the invariability of the co-presence and co-absence of the 
body etc., in the use of the word ‘1’, let there be the doubt 
as to having (one of) those as the sense. 

XI(b). Of these (possibilities), those persons who are 
devoid of the purification due to (study of) the sastra, adopt 
perception alone, devoid of inquiry, as the means of valid 
knowledge and understand the intelligising body to be the 
self. 

XI(c). Similarly, the Laukayatikas, who maintain the 
reality of the four elements alone, think that, because in 
‘I am a man, 1 know’, the body is cognised as the substrate 
of the cognition '1’ and as the locus of knowledge, that (body) 
itself is the self. 


XI(d). Others, again, say thus: since even when the 
body exists there is not the cognition of colour etc., without 
the sense of sight etc., the senses alone are intelligences. 
Nor are the co-presence and co-absence of the senses with 
cognition explained otherwise by (their) being instruments; 
for, the assumption of material causality is more suitable 
than the assumption of instrumentality. Therefore, the 
senses which are the substrates of the cognition ‘1’ in ' 1 am 
one-eyed, I am dumb’ etc., and are intelligences, are to be 
admitted as each the self. As for the body being the subs- 
trate of the cognition *1’, and (its) being intelligence these 

ao 
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are explained otherwise by its being the locus of the senses 
which are the self- Now if in one and the same body several 
senses be intelligences, there would not be the recognition 
'The same I that formerly saw the colour now hear the 
sound similarly, enjoyership in respect of colour, taste etc. 
would be certainly simultaneous, not in sequence ; if this 
be said; not so : for oneness of intelligence is not the cause 
of recognition and enjoyment in sequence, but only being 
located in one body. Therefore, just as when in the case 
of many men in one bouse, at the marriage of each one the 
others are accessories, similarly; in the case of the senses too 
which are selves, at the time of the enjoyment of each, the 
others are accessories- 

XI(e). Others; however, think thus : in dream, even 
though the sense of sight etc. are non-existent, the qualities 
of being the locus of cognition and being the substrate of the 
cognition are cognised in the bare manas. Nor do the 
cognitions of colour etc- have the sense of sight etc-; for 
locus ; for, in that case the recollection of colour etc- by the 
bare manas would be unintelligible. Therefore, the sense of 
sight etc-, are but instruments. As for the cognition ‘I’, that 
results by the figurative ascription of agency thereto. Nor 
does recognition stand to reason in respect of (i- e., among) 
many selves, merely because of their being located in a single 
body ; because of the contingence of that (recognition) even 
among those located on a single story. Therefore, manas 
alone, having the sense of sight etc. as instruments, and the 
body as its support, is the self. 

XT(f), The VijfianavSidins, however, who think that the 
reality of any thing other than momentary cognitions is 
opposed to experience, declare the self'hood of cognition* 
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Becognition, however, is intelligible, because of similarity, as 
in the case of a flame, among the constantly arising cogni* 
tions* Merely because of the cognitions belonging to (one) 
succession of cause and effect, there is the establishment of 
karma, knowledge, bondage, release etc. 

XI(g). The MSidhyamika, however, since even cognition 
is not seen in sleep, says that the void alone is the true self. 
If, in sleep, there be the stream of cognition, then there is 
the contingence of the presentation of content too, since a 
content-less cognition is impossible. If it be said that only 
waking and dreaming cognitions have a content, not the 
cognitions of sleep, no ; because there is no distinction. What 
is in dispute has content, since it is a cognition, like what 
is admitted. If it be said that since he who has awakened 
has no recollection of a content in sleep, there is no content 
in that (stage), then, even because of invariable non-re* 
collection, let there be no cognition either in that (stage). 
Nor is the void to be disputed; for just as the determinate 
(cognition) is generated by the indeterminate which is 
opposed (in content) to its own content, similarly, even 
the cognition of the real, it should be admitted, is generated 
by the void which is opposed (in content) to itself. And 
thus, since the cognition of reality ‘I exist’, which arises on 
waking, and is (thus) devoid of a cause consisting in an 
immediately antecedent cognition, is not capable of being 
true, the void alone is real. 


XI(h). Yet others, again, say that the self is that which 
is other than the body, senses, manas, cognition and the 
void, is permanent, migrates, is agent and enjoyer. Nor is 
the cognition T’ intelligible in the case of the void, because 
of th9 contingence of that (cognition) even in cases like the 
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barren woman’s son. Nor in the case of momentary cogni* 
tion does empirical usage in sequence stand to reason* The 
whole world, indeed, first knows the advantageous thing, 
then desires, then strives, then attains it, and then derives 
happiness (therefrom). If such empirical usage, which 
appears as having a single agent, be brought about by several 
selves existing in a single succession, even though not 
knowing one the language (i. e., the nature) of another, then 
why should not those (selves) existing in different successions 
bring about (that usage) ? Therefore, in order to account 
for such unsublated recognition as “ The same ‘ I ’ that 
knew this thing, now desire it”, a permanent self should 
be admitted. And this is not of the form of cognition, since 
the experience of oneness is not of the form ‘I am cogni* 
tion’. This relation is experienced indeed in the form 
‘Mine is this cognition’. Nor is this experience figurative, 
like ‘My self’, since there is no sublation. Hereby is refuted 
the self-hood of the body, senses and manas, since there too 
the cognition of relation (as between possessor and possession) 
cannot be avoided; for, the designation as ‘I’ in respect of 
these is due to superimposition. 

XII. Nor does this self have a beginning: for, looking 
at the attainment of happiness and misery even immediately 
after the origination of the body, it is understood that the 
agent of the merit and demerit, which are causes thereof, 
exists even earlier. Nor is this non-eternal, since destruc- 
tion is indemonstrable. The destruction is not of itself, 
since the causeless destruction, which is too wide (an 
assumption), is not admitted by others than the Sugatas. 
Nor from another, since for the partless, conjunction with 
a cause of destruction is impossible. Even if it wore possible, 
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destruction would not result. For, conjunction with 
another is indeed caused by karma; and that, for the sake of 
the enjoyment of the fruit of that karma, would establish 
only the permanence of the self, not its destruction. There* 
fore is established of the beginningless and indestructible 
(self), migration, of the nature of entering and departing 
from an infinite number of bodies. Since enjoyment is 
impossible for the unchanging, if there be admitted change, 
in the nature of the fruit of activity, it is 'not possible to 
avoid agency, which is of the nature of entering into 
activity. And the experienced enjoyership too, since it is 
unintelligible in these (others) which begin with the body 
and end with cognition, culminates only in the afore*said 
self. It is thus- The body is of the nature of an aggregate of 
the five elements, because of the sastra ‘When, dear one, 
the body which is of the nature of the five elements has 
attained destruction,’ etc. 


XIII. As for what the Naiyayika thinks — that for 
residents on the earth, the body is but earthy, that the 
cognition of wetness etc-, therein is, as in the case of the 
cloth etc-, due to the association of another element — that is 
unsound; for, just as of the existence of the cloth etc., there 
is no decrease, even when by drying etc., the water departs, 
similarly there is the contingence of the non-existence of 
decrease for the body even on the departure of (the agents of) 
wetting, cooking, collecting and giving space- 

XIV- And that which the Vai^esikas say — ^that, if the 
body be of the nature of the five elements, there is the 
contingence of its imperceptibility, since, air and ether being 
imperceptible, it exists in the perceptible and the impercep- 
tible (together), that too does not stand to reason ; for, in 
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that case, there is the contingence of the imperecptibility of 
all wholes, since they exist in parts which are (some) per* 
ceptible and (some) imperceptible* Indeed, those parts of 
wholes, which are subtle or are situated on the side that is 
away (from the observer), are not capable of being perceived* 
Therefore, the body is the aggregate of the elements* Nor 
may it be said that, in the case of what possess odour etc,, 
and what are devoid of them, there is not the origination 
(together) of a single effect, because of reciprocal opposition* 
For, if . that be so, in the case of blue etc*, there is the con- 
tingence of the impossibility of generating a single picture* 
If this (capacity) be admitted there, even on the strength of 
experience, that is not ruled out with a baton, in the 
present case too. 

XV* Here, the Lokftyatas, who declare enjoyersbip in 
the case of the body, should be asked (thus)* Does enjoyer* 
ship belong to each element distributively or t^ the aggre- 
gate ? Even on the first, there is not enjoyersbip for all 
simultaneously ; for, then, the reciprocal relation of subsi- 
diary and principal being unintelligible among those which 
are appetent in respect of their respective objects, 
there is contingence of the non-existence of aggregation. 
If there be enjoyersbip even without the aggregate, there 
should be cognised enjoyersbip for each element even outside 
the body* Nor is there enjoyersbip for them in sequence, 
since the unintelligibility of aggregation remains as before* 
Nor is there intelligibility of that through the relation of 
subsidiary and principal, on the analogy of the marriage 
of (several) bridegrooms ; because there is disparity* Just 
as for each bridegroom there is a distinct bride as the object 
of enjoyment, not thus are distinctly fixed colour, taste, odonr 
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and touch as objects of enjoyment for the four enjoyers — 
earth, water, fire and air< How is there enjoyment in 
sequence? If then they be somehow distinctly fixed, even 
then, when there is simultaneous proximity of all objects, 
sequence is unintelligible- This is just as at a particular 
auspicious hour, in the proximity of separate brides as 
objects of enjoyment, there is not fqr the bridegrooms either 
marriage in sequence or aggregation in the relation of 
subsidiary and principal. Nor is enjoyership possible for 
them in the aggregate; for, the intelligence, non-existent 
in each, being non-existent in the aggregate too, enjoyment 
is unintelligible. 

XVI(a)- Then you may think : just as, in the case 
of sesamum grains thrown into the fire though there is not 
in each the capacity to generate the flame, there is that 
capacity to generate in the collection of sesamum grains, 
similarly there may be intelligence for the aggregate- Even 
then, a cause should be stated for the resulting of the aggre- 
gation- If the cause be said to be future enjoyment, no- 
If the enjoyment be in the relation of a subsidiary, theu, 
in the case of the elements which are principals, devoid of 
the reciprocal relation of subsidiary and principal, how can 
aggregation result ? As for principal character, that, in 
the case of enjoyment, is unintelligible, since it is subsidiary 
to the enjoyer. Nor may it be said that in the case of two 
enjoyers subsidiary to enjoyment as the principal, viz-, the 
bodies of the man and the woman, aggregation is seen ; 
for, even there, it is not admitted that the bodies are the 
enjoyers. 

XVI(b). The example which was given, that in respect 
of the flame there is aggregation of the sesamum grains, 
that too is non-established for you, since the aggregate has 
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not been explained. What is called an aggregate is not 
mere location of the enjoyment and enjoyer in one place, 
as in the case of a forest; for> if that were so, since on that 
principle that (aggregate) would exist everywhere in the 
case of the pervasive elements, there is the contingence of 
intelligence and enjoyment existing everywhere. Nor is the 
aggregate the whole produced by them; for if that he 
different from the elements* there is the contingence of the 
admission of a fifth real ; if it he non*different, being but 
the elements, the character of an aggregate is impossible; and 
difference cum non-difference is not admitted. If then it be 
that because of the dependence of the whole on others, there 
is not the contingence of a fifth real, then even the 
four reals would not be established, since water etc-, are 
dependent on earth etc. (for support). Nor is the aggregate 
the resulting of the capacity to be the substrate of the 
cognition of a single substance; for the cognition of oneness 
in what are really many is but a delusion. Nor is the 
aggregate the simultaneous relation (of many) in a single 
practically efficient activity; for, then, when water is heated 
by fire located in the faggot and blown on by the wind, 
because of the aggregation of the four elements here, there 
is the contingence of enjoyment. Nor is the aggreate intimate 
union as between fire and the ball of iron; for that kind of 
union does not exist in the body in respect of air; (if 
this absence be neglected), there is the contingence of 
enjoyment in the iron-ball which is pervaded by fire, has 
absorbed water and is in conjunction with air. Nor may 
it be suspected, in order to remedy the said defects, that 
enjoyership is invariable only for some one element; for in 
the proximity of all, it is not determined that enjoyership 
is for this (one) alone* 
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XVII. As for the two views of certain sections of 
LokSyatas, that enjoyership belongs to the senses, and that 
enjoyership belongs to the aggregate of body and senses, 
they are to be refuted by the reasoning afore-mentioned. 

XVIII(a). Now, what again are the senses whose 
enjoyership is refuted? Here, the Sugatas say they are but 
the orbs; the capacities of these (orbs) say the Mimaipsakas; 
(they are) some other substances other than these (two) say 
all other disputants. 

XVI 11(b). Being the orb alone does not stand to reason; 
for, the cognition of sound etc., exists in the case of 
snakes etc., though devoid of the ear cavity etc.; and in 
the case of trees, devoid of all (sensory) orbs there is the 
cognition of objects, because of such sastra as ‘Therefore, 
the trees see’. Nor are trees non-intelligent, since their 
being (intelligent) creatures is understood from the prohi- 
bition of injury etc. For the same reason the senses are 
not capacities of the orbs. If then he (the theorist) thinks 
that rather than assume another substance possessing capa- 
city, there is parsimony in the assumption of capacity alone 
in the things already cognised, then because of the 
greatest (degree of) parsimony let us assume of the self 
itself the capacity for all cognitions in sequence; what (is 
the need) of the senses? Nor is it that in the case of the 
omnipresent self the transformation as cognition is unintelli- 
gible in the region of the orbs alone; for by you there 
is admitted of that same (self) the transformation as cog- 
nition only inthe region of the body. And thus the co-presence 
and co-absence of cognition of the orbs, though (these are) not 
senses, is explained otherwise by their being of the substance 
of the body. Therefore, the Mimaipsa view is not intelligible* 
21 
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Let the senses then be other substances (than these) ; 
and they because of association with particular orbs are 
denoted by such words as caksus. That too does not stand 
to reason, since there is no evidence in respect of these 
(substances). The cognitions of colour etc., which are in 
dispute, are caused by instruments, since they are activities 
of an agent, like the act of cutting; if this be said, no; 
because of inconclusiveness, in as much as in that activity 
of the agent, which consists in directing the instrument, 
there is no other instrument, since otherwise there would 
be infinite regress- If it be said that the senses are known 
from the revealed text ‘ From this is born the vital air^ 
manas as also all the senses,*^ no; for, the senses are known 
even to those who are devoid of the purification (consisting 
in the study) of revelation. Nor are the senses, like the 
manas, known by the witness, for of the sense of sight etc., 
there is no cognition by the witness alone, without depending 
on probans, i* e. what is called cognition of colour etc. 
Therefore, the senses do not exist at all. 

XVIII(c). To this it is said (in reply): the senses, which 
are other than the orbs, are known from revelation alone. In- 
deed, those devoid of the purification (consisting in the study) 
of that, do not know these, but only the orbs (as senses). 

XVIII(d). As for what is said by the Sahkhyas that 
these senses are produced by individuation (ahankara), 
is it the personal individuation that is the cause ? Or is it 
some primal nature which pervades all products and is 
called individuation ? For neither is there any evidence. 
If then (it be said that) several statements of the Pura^a8 
are evidence for the second view, that is not (so) ; because 
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of conflict with ^ruti ; for, in such Srnti texts^ as ^Manas, 
dear one, is the product of food (earth), the vital air is the 
product of water, speech is the product of fire’^ etc., it is 
understood that they are modifications of the elements. 
Therefore, the Puraiiic statements declare of the senses alone, 
their dependence on individuation. 

XVIII(e). As for the elemental nature of the senses 
declared by those who resort to dry reasoning (without 
dependence on Scripture), that too does not stand to reason ; 
for, it is not possible for them to state the evidence. The 
senses are elemental? since they have parts, like pot etc. ; 
and their having parts is because of being of medium size ; 
if this be said, no ; for, since there is no sublation even if 
the senses be atomic in size, prohans is non-established. 
The contingence of the presentation of the objects too being 
atomic is the sublation ; if this be said, no ; for in your view, 
by the manas, even though of atomic size, there is cognition 
of pervasive substances like the self. The sense of sight 
must have as its material cause that which has the quality 
of colour, since among the five beginning with colour, it 
manifests colour alone ; that which manifests something 
invariably? has for its material cause what has that something 
as its quality, like the light which manifests colour and has 
for its material cause that which possesses colour (i. e. fire) ; 
similarly is this to be reasoned out in other cases too ; if 
this be said, no ; for in respect of the sense of hearing, which 
manifests sound alone, since it is not produced by ether 
which possesses the quality of sound, there is inconclusiveness; 
for it is admitted by you that the sense of hearing is (not a 
product of ether, but) only ether defined by the ear cavity. 
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If it be said that there is no inconclusiveness in the parti- 
cular pervasion (about the sense of sight), even thus undue 
extension is difficult to avoid ; for in the case of the 
manas which manifests the four beginning with colour, 
it would be easy (thus) to establish production by the four 
elements. If it be said that as apprehending even what is 
not an element, e.g-, the self etco the manas is not a product 
of the elements, then, for the sense of sight etc.^ there 
would be no production by the elements, since they appre- 
hend even number, size etc* (which are not elements). If 
it be said that when there is admitted the production (of the 
senses) by their distinctive contents, there is established their 
elemental character, then the manas too should be produced 
by its distinctive content, the self* Though the self which 
is single (uncompounded) may not be the producer of a sub- 
stance with parts, why should it not be a producer in respect 
of the mind-substance, which is partless ? Therefore, the 
establishment of the elemental character of the senses is not 
from reasoning, but only from revelation. 

XVIlI(f). These senses, again, are pervasive, declare 
the Yogas. That too is devoid of evidence* The self, the 
senses and the manas are omnipresent, as their activity is 
seen everywhere, like ether; their activity, cognition, is 
indeed seen everywhere ; if this be said, no; for if by ‘every- 
where^ the whole universe be intended, there is the contin- 
gence of non-establishment; if what is intended be Wherever 
there is the body \ there is inconclusiveness even in 
respect of the body. It is indeed seen that wherever the 
body is, there is throughout the activity of the body ; and there 
is no omnipresence for the body. Then, the senses are omni- 
present, since their motion is conditioned by something else. 
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like ether ; just as the motion of ether is conditioned by 
pot etc., similarly the motion of the senses is conditioned 
by the body; if this be said, no; because of inconclusiveness 
in respect of the parts of the body; the motion of these (limbs) 
is indeed conditioned by the vital air. Further, if the 
senses be omnipresent, there would be the simultaneous cog. 
nition of all objects- Since their activity obtains in the 
body alone, there is not this defect; if this be said, then the 
assumption of the existence of external senses has neither 
evidence nor fruit. Therefore, the senses are not omni- 
present* 

XVIII (g). As for what the Sugatas assume, that they 
are effective without reaching (to the object), that does not 
stand to reason. Is there activity without reaching, only 
in the case of the senses of sight and hearing, or even in the 
case of the others ? Not in the case of the others, because of 
the contingence of the cognition of touch, taste and odour 
even from a distance. Nor (is) the first (view possible). 
The senses of sight and hearing, which are in dispute, are 
effective by reaching (to the object), since they are external 
senses, like the sense of smell etc. And since, in the case 
of light, there is seen quick travel to great distances, the 
reaching of the sense of sight to the pole-star etc., with 
the mere opening of the eye, is uncontradicted. And 
in the case of sound, what is said by the Logicians, that 
the reaching consists in the inherence in the sense of 
hearing indirectly as by a succession of waves, that is 
unsound ; for in that case, it would be cognised as 
‘ There is sound here) in the sense of hearing’ ; but it is 
cognised as ‘ The sound is there ’• Therefore, in conformity 
with experience it is only of the sense of hearing that there 
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Bhould be asBumed the motion thereto. Thus, therefore, 
it is established that the senses are elemental, Unite and 
effective by reaching (to the object). 

XIX. What, then, is this which is called man as, in 
which self-hood is considered (to exist) by another section 
of the Lokayatas ? Manas is eternal, partless, and atomic 
in size, say the Logicians. Of these (properties), it is not 
eternal, since it is finite, like a pot. What is in dispute is 
eternal, since it is a partless substance, like the self ; if this 
be said, no, since the prohans is non-established. What is 
in dispute has parts, since it is an instrument, like the sense 
of sight etc. Otherwise the manas-being-a-product of the 
earth, which is declared by ^rnti, would be sublated. How, 
then, is there non-obstruction by a corporeal substance? 
If this be asked, we say that it is because there is no going 
away (of the manas) from the body during life. At the stage 
of death, however, non-obstruction certainly exists even for 
the sight etc., which are considered to have parts. Hence 
it is, because of having parts and because of having conjunc- 
tion and disjunction, as for pot etc., there is no atomicity 
in size. And if omnipresent, there is contingence of the 
cognition of all (sensations), because of the simultaneous 
conjunction with all senses. But if of medium size there 
is no defect whatever. Even then, when bodies big and 
small, like those of the elephant and the ant, are attained 
in succession, how is there existence as equal (in size) 
to the respective bodies? If this be asked, we say that it 
is through the increase and decrease of parts. The Sakyas, 
however, declare that the immediately antecedent cognition 
is itself manas, being the instrument of the subsequent 
cognition. That is unsnitable; for without dependence on a 
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rule of pervasion, it is not possible for a prior cognition as 
such to generate the subsequent cognition ; for the cognition 
of the probans is seen to generate cognition of the probandum 
only in dependence on a pervasion. If it be said that 
cognition of the word certainly produces cognition of the 
sense, even without dependence on pervasion^ no ; for in 
your view, verbal knowledge being included in inference, 
pervasion is needed there too. If it be said that cognition 
of the qualification is certainly without dependence on per- 
vasion the producer of the cognition of the qualified, no ; 
for; the cognition of the qualified is generated by sense- 
contact (with the visesya). Then, the immediately antecedent 
cognition does not produce the subsequent cognition, but 
merely intimates the form of that (cognition) ; if this be said, 
no ; because of the non-difference of form and that which 
has the form ; (and) for form, being natural (to a thing), 
there is no dependence on any other. Therefore, it is 
established that the manas is certainly something other and 
has parts. 

XX. Now what is this true self, which is superimposed 
by deluded disputants on those which begin with the body 
and end with cognition ? Here, some say that this omni- 
present jiva is the self. That is unsound, since for those 
who rely on dry reasoning, there is no probans. Then it 
may be thought : all instruments of enjoyment, both without 
and within the body, function only for the enjoyment of 
the self ; and that functioning requires conjunction with 
the self possessing unseen potentiality ; therefore, this (self) 
is omnipresent, Here, is it that conjunction is required in 
that part of the self wherein there is the unseen potentiality? 
Or is it conjunction with the self as qualified jper accident 
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by the unseen potentiality ? Not the first; for it is unseen 
potentiality inherent in the self as defined by (this) body that 
is the cause of enjoyment in heaven (with another body). 
Not the second, because of the contingence of enjoyment 
even in release. Therefore, omnipresence is established by 
revelation alone. 

XXI. And this self is not inert, since self-luminosity 
is understood through perception, inference and revelation. 
Of these, perception should be understood to be that of 
sleep. There are inferences too (thus) : the self is self- 
luminous, since when it exists, it is devoid of separation 
from luminosity, like the light of the lamp and like cognition; 
similarly, because it is the agent in the manifestation of 
objects, like the light of a lamp; because it is the locus of 
the manifestation of things? like light ; because, while not 
being the sphere of the senses, it is immediate, like cognition; 
this self? when the substrate exists, has the attribute of non- 
generated luminosity since it has the attribute of luminosity, 
like the sun etc. And there is revelation too like ^ Here 
this person is self-luminous* etc.^ And this self is but 
one in all bodies, since everywhere it is known by the cog- 
nition ‘I* with (but) a single form, like ‘cow-ness-’ Even 
because of the bodies being different, as in the case of past 
bodies etc., there is not the contingence of the recollection 
of (one’s) enjoyment (by another). Now, then, when there 
is difference in this human body too, through changes every 
instant, there is the contingence here (in this life) too of 
the self’s non-recollection of enjoyment ; if this be said, no, 
since through the recognition ‘ This is that same body ’ its 
oneness is understood. Nor is there delusiveness as in the 
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case of the recognition of (oneness in) the flame ; for there 
on close inspection, the difference among the flames is 
cognised even perceptually, v?hile here that (cognition) does 
not exist- Thus, therefore, the final position is that the self 
is one and self-luminous- 

XXII(a). This self, those who have no faith in the Vedas 
cognise as of the form of any substance (in the series) 
beginning with the body and ending with the intellect. 

XXII(b). The Mlmarpsakas and others, however, 
though cognising the difference from body etc-, consider it 
as agent and enjoyer- 

XXIT(c)- This the Sankbyas do not tolerate. The 
self’s agency is not natural, since in the case of the self which 
is omnipresent and partless, entering into activity, consist- 
ing of motion or transformation, is not possible- If 
entering into activity were, like intelligence, natural, it 
would at no time be inconstant. Xor is agency adventitious, 
since in what is partless, the association with a cause of 
agency is impossible. Nor is it possible to superimpose the 
agency of the intellect on the self ; for in the doctrine of 
(error as) non-apprehension (entertained by the Frabhakaras), 
there is no delusion- Therefore, there is no agency (for the 
self). Nor is it possible thus to deny enjoyership- For, 
enjoyment is not the relation -to happiness and misery, in 
which case, it would, like agency, be inconstant ; but enjo- 
yersbip consists in being the witness of what is cognised, 
because of being of the nature of intelligence- Therefore, 
the self is enjoyer alone ; this is the view of the Sahkbyas. 

XXII(d)- The Vai^e^ikas, Yogas and Naiyayikas infer 
that, other tbeCn the said enjoyer, the jlva, there is also one 
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Isvara, omniscient and omnipotent. The universe in dispute 
has an agent possessing knowledge of its nature, material 
cause etc., since it is a diversified effect, like a storied mansion 
etc- Here^ since the agency of a single being is accepted 
because of parsimony of assumption, there is the establishment 
of omniscience : thus (say) the Yaisei^ikas etc. The capacities of 
knowledge and lordship, which are in dispute, reach a supreme 
limit somewhere, since they are excellable, like size : thus the 
Yogas- The fruit of merit and demerit, which is in dispute, 
is dispensed by one who knows karma, its fruit, its enjoyer 
etc., since it is a remote fruit of karma, like the fruit of 
service : thus the Naiyayikas. 

XXIII(a). Now the introduction of the view about the 
Lord does not stand to reason, since here what has been 
commenced is to show the disputes, in respect of the object 
of the desire to know, i- e. Brahman, of the nature of the 
inner self. There is not this defect ; for, it culminates only 
in a dispute about the inner self, in the form whether the 
inner self is other than that Lord or not other. 

XXIIl(b). Here Bbaskara says : the inner self is not 
here the object of the desire to know, in which case disputes 
about it could be introduced; but the Lord alone is referred to 
by the word ‘Brahman’ and inquired into; for, causality in res- 
pect of the world is stated as the definition in the aphorism 
‘That whence for this what begins with origination;^ and this 
definition is impossible and contrary to experience in respect 
of the inner self. Here it must be asked whether IiSvara 
Is other than the cause of the world or not other ? If other, 
the exhibition, in your work, of disputes about the cause of 
■the world in the words ‘ Sortie (mention) the pradhSna, 
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others the primal atoms' etc., would be irrelevent ; for die* 
putes about the Lord alone should be exhibited by yon< 
And if not other, your introduction of the views about the 
pradbBna, primal atoms etc., should be in the view t^at they 
are the Lord ; and that does not stand to reason* The dis- 
putants do not indeed dispute whether the pradhuna is the 
Lord or the primal atom is the Lord. Though in the case 
of the inner self, the vulgar do not experience (its) causality 
of the world, yet those who are expert in sruti, smrti and 
reasoning do certainly experience it. And thus, when 
through the definition well known in iruti etc., of being 
the cause of the world, there is made known Brahman, the 
distinctive nature of the inner self that is disputed about, 
such a statement as * That which is the cause of the world 
is Brahman ’ in the second aphorism, stands very much to 
reason. Similarly, through the removal of those bonds begin- 
ning with the body and ending with the intellect, which 
cause hindrance to human beingsi there remains over, as fruit 
for the inner self, the nature of Brahman, as truth, know- 
ledge and infinite bliss. On your view, however, since the 
cause of the world is disputed about, the particular (form) 
of that alone is to be taught through a restatement of (the 
word) ' Brahman '• And thus, there would result for the 
aphorism a statement in the form ‘ That which is Brahman 
is the cause of the world'; and for human beings, there would 
not be any fruit from that knowledge. Nor is meditation 
the fruit: for, meditation being possible even through a 
superimposed form, there is futility of the declaration of that 
(form as cause of the world). Therefore, this view of 
BhBskarB's does not fit in. 

XXIII(c). Those, however, who see the final truth, 
hold that what is the Lord is itself the inner self, The jiva 
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and the Lord, which are in dispute, are not really different, 
since their difference is not manifested except in relation to 
adjuncts, as in the case of the prototype and the reflection. 
Otherwise, there would not result in Brahman syntactical 
relation with the sense of unsurpassed greatness ; for even 
if it be pervasive of all space and time, yet because of diffe- 
rence from the jlvas, there is no real omnipresence. 

XXIV. Now, if for the recurrence of the sense of hxh 
it be admitted of Brahman that it is the self of all, since 
there would have to be admitted its being of the nature of 
misery as well, there would result its being not of the nature 
of a human goal. If it be said that, since there is the nature 
of bliss too, there is the nature of being a human goal, not 
so. Verily, merely because it is the cause of removing 
hunger, food mixed with poison is not sought by human 
beings. If it be said that because of such §s>stra as ‘It is 
not affected by the misery of the world’' it is not of the 
nature of misery, no ; for, that is sublated by such 6ruti 
declaration of identity with all, as in ‘ The self alone is all 
tbis’^ and by such reasoning as (that based on) its being the 
material cause of all. If then, adopting the view of a few, 
it be said, that, because of the non-existence of ignorance 
and illusory cognition in the omniscient one, there is no 
connection with evil, no ; for in that view, in order to 
generate the real (according to it) identity with the whole 
world, nescience etc. are not needed. Hence it is that 
even when there is true knowledge, the disappearance 
(of this identity) is difficult to establish. Even then, since 
Brahman is devoid of merit and demerit, connection with 
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misery etc., or the experience thereof is not possible for it ; 
if this be said, no ; for, the relation thereto, as the material 
cause of the entire world of misery etc., and the experience 
thereof as being omniscient, cannot be avoided. If then in 
the desire to remedy this defect, there be admitted the 
difference of Brahman from the effected wol’ld, or two 
Brahmans, as effect and as cause, then the sense of hrh 
would not recur (therein). Therefore, Brahman, that is 
the self of all and omniscient, not being a human goal, is 
not the object of the desire to know. 

XXV. It is said (in reply) to this. There may be this 
defect in the view of the world as absolutely real. On the 
view of illusion, however, there is no defect whatever, since 
in reality Brahman is taintless- 

XXVf. Thus, therefore, the things beginning with the 
body and ending with the taintless Brahman are disputed 
to be the inner self by the disputants having recourse to 
reasoning and texts. The reasonings advanced by the res- 
pective views have already been set forth. And the texts 
(are as follows) : * That, verily, is this person, who is 

constituted of the essence of food (the earth), ‘ That 
Brahman is this self, constituted of the earth, constituted 
of water, constituted of air, constituted of ether, constituted 
of fire’ etc. are to be understood (in support of) the doctrine 
that the body is the self ; “ They said unto speech, ‘ Do thou 
sing unto us’ : saying ‘so be it’ speech sang unto them”^ 
etc., in (support of) the doctrine that the senses are the self ; 
'manas sang’ in (support of) the doctrine that the manas is 
the self ; ‘Which is the self ? That which- is a mass of 
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cognition’^ etc., in (support of) the doctrine that cognition 
is the self ; ‘Non-existence, verily, this was in the beginning’^ 
etc., in (support of) the doctrine that the void is the self ; 
‘The permitter, knower, agent, ‘in dream the jiva is the 
enjoyer of happiness and misery etc. in (support of) the 
doctrine that the agent and enjoyer is the self ; “ ‘ One of 
those two eats the tasty berry ’ that is the intellect ; ‘ The 
other shines without eating* ” etc., in (support of) the 
doctrine that the mere enjoyer, characterised by being the 
witness, is the self ; ‘He who rests in the self and rules the 
self from within ’ in (support of) the doctrine that the Lord 
is different from the self (not identical with the self or related 
to the universe as its material cause). In support, however, 
of the doctrine that the taintless Brahman is the self, all 
the Vedanta texts are to be understood- That of these 
(texts and reasonings) the reasonings and texts mentioned 
by those who maintain that the taintless Brahman is the 
self are valid and those mentioned by others are falla- 
cious, this the aphorist himself will make clear in various 
places- 

XXVII. And this being the case, that person desirous 
of release who, without the study of this 6astra of inquiry, 
thinks himself learned, and holds to any one of those begin- 
ning with the body and ending with the Lord different (from 
jiva) as the self, will not attain release; for, release which 
is to be obtained by true knowledge is not capable of being 
obtained by erroneous cognition. Nor is there expiation 
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for that most sinful being- Erroneous cognition is indeed 
the greatest sin, on the principle ‘He, who understands 
in one way the self which exists in another way, by 
that thief who injures his own self, what is that sin that 
has not been committed? Therefore is declared by ^ruti the 
attainment of difficult worlds by him who brings about the 
assumption of unreality for the self which is of the nature 
of truth, knowledge, bliss etc-, (and) who is (thus) a killer 
of the self : ‘ Those worlds are called asurya (demonic), 
enveloped in blind darkness ; to these go, after death, those 
people who are killers of the self”'^. 

XXVIII- Now, though true knowledge be brought 
about by the inquiry into Brahman, release is not intelligible* 
since there is not the removal of the universe of eai'th etc- 
Therc is not this defect. Though there may exist the earth 
etc., common to all people, since, when there is the removal 
of the super-imposition of organs (on the self), there is no 
cognisership, and since for the self’s intelligence there is not 
of itself (directly) association with objects, it does not attain 
the cognition of that (universe), in the same way as one 
without a sense-organ (does not have) the cognition of colour 
etc- ; this is one view. The other view, however, that of 
the removal of all duality, will be stated under the aphorism 
on harmony. 

XXIX. Thus, therefore, since what is perceptually 

known to all in the general form of self-hood as ‘I * is not 

wholly unknown, and since though subject to the disputes 

of disputants in respect of its particular nature it Is not 

tn the tratislatloti the reading of lifB. C has been preferred, omitting tho 
words 'atas tasya'. 
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established in any other iastra as of the particular nature 
of Brahman unrelated to the world, it is established to be 
a content* And since that Brahman is capable of being 
propounded by this sastra, connection too, consisting in the 
relation of what is expounded and what expounds, is esta* 
blished. Thus, both being established, and release having 
been mentioned as the fruit. Brahman-inquiry is to be 
carried on. without any obstacle ; hence everything without 
exception is exceedingly auspicious. 

HEBE ENDS THE FOUBTH VABlitAKA. 

EtJD OF THE FIBST APHOEISM. 



SECOND APHORISM 

FIFTH VARNAKA. 


I. In ‘Then, therefore, the desire to know Brahman’,^ 
it has been premised that by him who desires to know 
Brahman, there is to be heard (studied) this sastra of inquiry, 
which is the means to Brahman-knowledge ; for, the word 
‘jijnasa’ without abandoning its own sense of ‘ the desire to 
know*, secondarily implies the inquiry that is included 
(therein). And when Brahman-inquiry is premised, its 
subsidiaries too — definition, means of knowledge, argumen- 
tation, means (of attainment) and the fruit — are certainly 
premised; hence the string of aphorisms, which declares 
the definition etc., and is about to be mentioned, fits in 
eminently. Otherwise, for the aphorist who, premising as 
what is to be done the desire for knowledge which is not 
dependent on the person, declares the definition etc., which 
are of no service to the desire, there would follow conside- 
rable lack of expertise- Though, because the accomplish- 
ment of what is to be accomplished is dependent on the 
means, the means etc. alone are first to be inquired into, 
yet these, being qualified by Brahman, in the form ^ means 
of knowledge in respect of Brahman, argumentation in respect 
of Brahman, means of attaining Brahman and Brahman* 
cognition,* are dependent on the ascertainment of the nature 
of Brahman and accessories. Therefore the revered aphorist 
first defines the nature of Brahman which is independent 
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and principal, in 'That whence for this what begins with 
origination 

II. Now, is the definition in respect of that whose 
nature is unknown or known ? Not in respect of the un- 
known ; because there does not arise the desire to know in 
the form ‘ What is the definition of this which is to be 
defined ? ’ and because there is not cognised the relation 
between the defined and the definition in the form ‘ Of this, 
this is the definition’. Nor in respect of the known, because 
of futility. Further is there stated the definition of essential 
nature or a definition per accidensf Not the first: for 
causality of what begins with origination, which has a 
counter-correlatcj cannot be the essential nature (of Brahman); 
and if it be the essential nature there is the contingence of 
(Brahman) possessing particularities. Nor the second, since 
in the absence of the definition of essential nature, it is not 
possible to cognise the essential nature through merely the 
definition per accidens, and since the definition of essential 
nature is not established elsewhere. Even if it be somehow 
established elsewhere, there is over-pervasiveness of this 
definition per accidens : for causality of the world is possible 
even in the case of the pradhana etc. Therefore what is it 
that is declared by this aphorism ? 

III. Here we say: ‘That cause whence result the origina- 
tion, sustentation and destruction of the world, that is shown 
(here) through definition of essential nature and through 
definition per accidens'^ For him who has read the Vedanta, 
who knows the relation between word and word-sense, who, 
knowing the nature of Brahman superficially, desires to 
know it in detail, this statement of definition is certainly 

Stl., 1,1. 3 
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fruitful as haviug a settled relation of the defined to the 
definition. That being the case, even if causality of what 
begins with origination be the definition of essential nature 
of Brahman qualified by maya, there is no contradiction ; 
of the pure Brahman, however, it is the definition per 
accidens^ The definition of its essential nature, however, 
is well known in such 6ruti texts as ‘ Truth, knowledge, in- 
finitude is Brahman*’^. Nor is there over-pervasiveness of 
the said definition, since causality of the world, in the case 
of the pradhana etc., will be refuted. In order to ascertain 
the definition through remedying defects like over-pervasive- 
ness, the means of knowledge and argumentation should be 
understood to be presumptively indicated even here; for those 
two alone, the means of knowledge and the^ argumentation, 
will be elaborated by the aphorist in (the first) two chapters. 

IV. Now in the bahuvrihi ‘janmadi’, since snstentation 
and destruction are the (two) other things (referred to by 
the compound), it should be in the masculine dual. It should 
not be, since origination too is intended to be declared as 
one of the other things (referred to by the compound). Nor, 
if this is the case, is there the contingence of one and the 
same (thing), origination, being both what is qualified and 
the qualification ; for, the three beginning with origination 
are intended to be declared as what is qualified- For the 
same reason there is not even the possibility of the masculine 
plural (for the denotation of the compound is collective). 
Though in respect of the beginningless transmigration there 
is no real primacy of origination, yet, in dependence on what 
is empirically established in the world, viz., that (something) 
after being born and existing is dissolved, there is the 
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mention of the primacy of origination in the druti ‘That verily 
x^hence these beings are born ’ etc.^ ; in dependence on that 
the mention in this aphorism too is intelligible. 

V. In the word ‘for this’ of the aphorism, by the 
stem-sense is denoted the entire world cognised by perception 
etc.; for ‘this’ is a pronoun (sarvanama), and there is not 
here, as elsewhere, any (consideration) like the topic to restrict 
(the denotation). For the same reason, by the possessive 
suffix there is here intended to be declared all kinds of 
relation, indeed, between what begins with origination and 
the world. Nor may it be said ‘ since for origination etc-, 
located in the world, there is not, as for the crow located in 
the house, any relation, that is not a definition’ ; for though 
not related to pure Brahman, that is related to Brahman 
which is qualified by maya and is the cause. 

VI. By the word ‘ whence ’ in the aphorism there is 
designated the cause (Brahman) alone, not the pure. Now 
causality too is included in what is to be defined ; causality 
indeed is either being of such a nature as enters into activity 
whose sphere is different kinds of products, or being of such 
a nature as has the capacity to bring forth those (products) ; 
and neither of these can be included in the pure Brahman, the 
object of the desire to know ; therefore, what begins with 
origination, which is related to the cause, is not a definition. 
If this be said, not so ; for, it (i. e. being a definition) is 
intelligible like (a house) being the locus of a crow. Being 
the locus of a crow is not indeed included in (the signification 
of) the bouse ; for, if that were the case, on the departure 
of the crow; there is the contingence of the cognition of 
the loss of a part of the house. Therefore, what is called 
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the house being the locus is an accidental attribute ; and that, 
by elimination, is included in the definition alone* Just 
as its determinant, the crow, is a definition, similarly for 
Brahman too, causality, an accidental attribute, falls within 
the definition. In its determinant, i. e-, what begins with 
origination, being the definition, what is the loss to you ? 

VII. Now, the causality which is recognised in respect 
of Brahman as falling within the definition, of what kind 
is it ? Is it efficient causality alone, or material causa- 
lity alone, or both ? Not the first or the second ; for, 
another having to be necessarily recognised as material 
cause or efficient cause, there is not in Brahman the syntac- 
tical relation of the sense of hrT), and there is the contingence 
of the loss of infinitude declared in scripture- Nor the third, 
since there is no evidence in respect of one and the same 
being both causes- Inference, indeed, is not possible here- 
It is thus- Is the world of elements and elementals made 
the subject, or the elements alone ? On the first there is 
snblation in part, since in the elementals there is seen the 
contrary of the probandum, viz , possession of a non-di£ferent 
efficient and material cause- Not the second, since the 
probans ‘being a product’ is inconclusive even in respect of 
pot etc. Therefore causality is not the definition. 

VIII. If this be said, not so ; for by the alternative 
‘whence* in the aphorism, causality of both kinds is intended 
to be declared, since the ablative is laid down in respect of 
the material cause as well as the efficient cause of a thing that 
is originated. Nor may it be said that since material causality 
is seen in the threads which are many, material causality is 
impossible for Brahman that is one- Here, is it that mate- 
rial causality in respect of the gross elements is impossible. 
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or material cattsality in respect of the elemental ? Not the 
first* The gross elements have reality as the material cause ; 
for, they are interpenetrated by that (reality) ; that which 
is interpenetrated by something has this (latter) for the mate* 
rial cause, like the cloth which is interpenetrated by threads 
and has threads for the material cause. And the oneness of 
reality is established in dependence on ordinary experience 
and the Veda. Since in the case of space, time etc., though 
interpenetrated by substance-ness, they do not have this 
as material cause, there is inconclusiveness (of the 
probans ) ; if this be said, no ; for, material causality is 
admitted by the VedBntins, even in the case of substtmoe* 
ness and so on ; substance-ness etc- are indeed varieties of 
reality conditioned by adjuncts, and are not independent. 
Therefore, in respect of earth etc., there is not the contin- 
gence of material causality for two — reality and substance- 
ness. Nor the second ; for even in respect of the elementals 
which are interpenetrated by reality, it is admitted, on the 
ground of parsimony, that through the channel of the ele- 
ments, the reality interpenetrating the elements is itself the 
primal material cause. Nor is there impossibility of evidence 
in respect of the material cause being itself the efficient cause. 
The world in dispute has a material cause non-difierent from 
the efficient, since it is generated as preceded by knowledge, 
like the happiness, misery, attachment, aversion etc., present 
in the self* In order to exclude the nacre-silver which has 
nescience for material cause and a defect (of the senses) for 
efficient cause, it is said ‘preceded by knowledge’. Since 
even pots etc- are (within) the subject (of the conclusion), 
there is no inconclusiveness. Since in the form of the potter 
etc.) Brahman itself is the efficient cause, there is not 
sublation even in respect of (that) part- If it be said that^ since 
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different efficient causes are seen, like unseen potentiality, 
there is failure of the probandum (in the example), no ; for, 
what is inferred is the oneness only of the material cause and 
the controller. And this being the case, in respect of the world 
there is the contingence of efficient causality, for an unseen 
potentiality which is different from Brahman ; if this be said, 
thus then, efficient causality in respect, of happiness etc., 
should be understood only of the self as qualified accidens 
by unseen potentiality. If, now, your mind afilicted by 
fallacious reasoning, yon are not at all pleased with this 
inference, then, the dual causality of one, as established by the 
creational text, is here mentioned as the definition ; and the 
creational text declares efficient causality in ‘ That desired ’ 
and material causality in ‘ May I become many thus we 
have to be satisfied. 


IX. Here some introduce the doctrine of transforma* 
tion, saying that because of the intrinsic validity of sruti, 
the world-becoming of Brahman occurs even while being of 
the nature of that (reality). Here, what is called ‘being of the 
nature of that’? Is it (1) reality,® or (2) being other than 
non-existence in its own locus, or (3) non-sublation in the 
adjunct that is its own locus, or (4) non-sublation in respect 
of existence ? Not the first, because of the contingenee of 
dream-creation being real, since the resulting of intrinsic 
validity for the cognition of that (creation) too is difficult to 
avoid. If, then, you think that because of defect there is 
invalidity in that case, while it is not so in the case of 4ruti, 
even thus there is the contingence of reality in the case of 
the silver cognised in the valid means of knowdge, i. e., the 

1 OhAnd., VI, 11, 8 

> Dhe leading 'satyatvam' has been adopted In ptelerenoe to 'satyatabdAbhl- 
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inference in ‘ This silver is illusory, because of being 
sublated’. Not the second, for even by the mayavaidins there 
is admitted of the creation known from sruti etc., exclusion 
of non-existence in its own locus, i- e< Brahman. Not the 
third , for, even in the case of posited attributes due to 
adjuncts, like the darkness of the reflection, and the limited- 
ness of the pot-ether, there is non-sublation in the adjunct 
that is their own locus. Not the fourth, since even of 
creation it is admitted that there is sublation only in respect 
of the element of absolute reality, not in respect of existence. 

X. If there be no reality of creation, there would be 
non-authoritativeness of the creational text ; if this be said, 
no ; for in the case of 4ruti, ^vhich has set out to give valid 
knowledge of the existence alone of creation, authoritative- 
ness being intelligible with the mere existence of creation, 
its reality is of no use. Indeed, the sense of sight which 
gives valid knowledge of colour does not fail to be valid 
because of the non-existence of sound (in visual cognition). 
If merely because of the fault of being a means of valid 
knowledge, purport be assut^ied in respect of reality, there 
would be that nature even for the text about dream-creation. 
As for absence of fruit, that is common to both (creational 
texts) ; and being the cause of evil, in respect of the element 
of misery and what is instrumental thereto, is equal (in both). 
If the reality of creation be declared, the fruit will be the 
establishment of the authoritativeness of the ritual section 
(of the Veda) or of perception etc.; if this be said, no; for, 
the authoritativeness of that being intelligible even in the 
view of the Mlmatpsaka, who maintains the eternality of the 
world, the doctrine of transformation does not result. In 
other views too, since there is empirical usage of the world 
even prior to the knowledge of the creational text, there is 
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established the authoritativeness of that (usage). Therefore? 
the creational text would be certainly fruitless. On our 
view, however? the major texts set out to know Brahman 
that is the one impartite essence, not known by any other 
means of knowledge ; as for the creational text, that is for 
teaching the impartite essence, on the principle that ‘Through 
superimposition and removal that which is trans-phenomenal 
is explained,’ ‘The product does not exist elsewhere than in 
the cause ; if it is not there, where could it be?’; hence there 
is no futility whatever. 

XI. Now, just as for the cognition ‘this is silver’ there 
is non-authoritativeness, since, though as cognition it has for 
its sphere the bare existence of silver, in reality it has for its 
sphere the appearance of silver (where it is not), similarly, 
(there may be illusoriness) even for the sruti derived know- 
ledge of creation ; if this be said, no ; just as in that case there 
is established a silver in the principal sense, other than the 
appearance of silver, not thus is there another creation in 
the principal sense ; hence that itself being creation in the 
principal sense, the authoritativeness of the cognition having 
that for its sphere, as of the cognition of silver in the 
principal sense, is intelligible. Nor may it be said that in 
the case of the absolutely real Brahman there is contradiction 
in its becoming of the nature of the illusory world ; for in 
the case of Devadatta there is seen through maya the 
becoming of the nature of the illusory tiger etc. Nor is there 
unintelligibility in the application of the word ‘creation* in 
respect of an illusory product, since there is seen such usage 
as ‘This maya was created by me*. 

XII. Nor is it that there is no evidence in respect ot 
the illusoriness of creation, since there exist 4ruti, smrtii 

24 
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perception, inference and presumption. Sruti and smrti in 
‘Know mSyS to be the material cause’^ and ‘My mays which 
is difficult to transcend’^ show of creation that it is of the 
nature of Indeterminable maya. Perception too, which 
apprehends the non-existence of pot etc., shows the illusori- 
ness of creation. Just as in the case of what is cognised in 
the locus of the ‘this’ in ‘This is silver’, there is sublation as 
‘This is not silver’ even while the locus exists, similarly, in 
the case of what is cognised in the locus of the meaning of 
‘exists’ in ‘The pot exists’, sublation is seen even through 
perception in that same locus, in the form ‘(The pot) does 
not exist’. Now the denial of pot is with reference to a 
particular place or time, or to the meaning of ‘exist’ as 
conditioned by those (place and time), not with reference to 
the bare meaning of ‘exist’ ; thence the existence of the pot 
in another place and time ; if this be said, no. When space 
and time are (themselves) denied, then, because of the non- 
existence of another space and time, it should be said only of 
the bare meaning of ‘exist’ that it is the locus (of the nega- 
tion), since negation without a locus is impossible. Therefore 
since what is there settled to be the locus is possible (even) 
in the denial of pot etc., there is contingence of prolixity in 
assuming another locus. Nor may it be said “In this way, 
since when there is negation of the meaning of ‘exist’ there 
is no other meaning of ‘exist’, and the negation has no locus, 
there is admitted negation without a locus’’ ; for, of the 
meaning of ‘exist’, which is persistent, there is no negation. 
Therefore, perception, which makes known the non-existence 
of pot etc. in Brahman, the meaning (denotation) of ‘exist’^ 
is evidence of illusoriness. 


»6vet., IV, 10 
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XI1I« In respect of him, however, who says that non- 
existence is cognised by 9 sixth means of knowledge, let the 
perception of each thing qualified by the non-existence of 
another or the sixth means of knowledge itself make known 
illusoriness. 

XIY. There are stated inferences too which make that 
known. The modifications in dispute are posited in a single 
entity that is constant in them (all), since each is interpenet- 
rated by one nature and since they are (yet) different, like 
the differences of moons (reflected) in water, interpenetrated 
by the nature of the moon and posited in the moon. Tn order 
to remedy the (charge oO establishing the established, in 
respect of him who maintains the void, there is the word 
‘in an entity’ ; in respect of him who maintains that the form 
of cognition is posited on many objects, (there is the word) 
‘single’; in respect of him who maintains that everything is 
posited in a single momentary cognition, there is the word 
‘that is constant in them (all)’ ; in order to exclude incon- 
clusiveness (of the probans) in respect of trees which are 
interpenetrated by forestness, but are not posited in that 
(forest), (there is the word) ‘each (is interpenetrated)*. 
Difference is posited, because of inertness, or because it is a 
product, like silver; (aud) because of difference, like the 
different moons; because it is denied in the locus of cognition, 
by such texts as ‘not gross’,^ like the notion of the body 
being the self ; because it is characterised by becoming a 
contrary effect without destroying the contrary nature of the 
cause, like an illusory tiger ; because in the stage of dissolu- 
tion, there is annihilation (of it) together with time in its 
own locus, like the notion of the body being the self. In 
order to remove the objection that there is annihilation in 
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the time of diseolution alone, not in ite own locus, it is said 
‘together with time*. 


XV. There is presumption too. The origination and 
destruction of the world are unintelligible in the absence of 
illusoriness, since for Brahman and the void which are not 
illusory there are not seen origination and destruction. Nor 
may it be said 'If thus there be admitted the illusoriness of the 
world there is inferred illusoriness for Brabman-knowledge 
too as for knowledge of the world;’ for in respect of its own 
nature, illusoriness is admitted. As for the illusoriness of its 
content, that is contradicted by the (Scriptural) text ‘That is 
the true, that is the self’.' Now by texts like 'not gross’ there 
is taught that there is also a form other than gross etc ; but 
the gross etc. form is not denied ; therefore, the probans 
‘being denied (by Scripture)’ is non-established. If this be 
said, no; for, negation thus is unintelligible even if it be with 
the intention to declare another form of Brahman that is in 
a relation of identity with the gross world. Truly, with the 
intention to declare abundance of milk in a white cow, one 
does not use (the expression) ‘the cow is not white’; what 
then ? (One says) 'the cow has plenty of milk’. Therefore it 
should be admitted that only through negating the World 
that is gross etc., another form is declared. If it be said 
that, since reasoning is unsettled, there can be no inference 
of illusoriness, no ; because of the contingence of the non- 
commencement of the 4astra of inquiry. The commencement 
of the 4Estra of inquiry is not indeed for the purpose of 
exhibiting reasoning determinative of the sense of sruti, but 
only for the purpose of refuting the reasoning of others ; 
Brahman, however, is established by 4ruti alone ; if this be 
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said, then, on the strength of two such texts as ‘Non-existence, 
verily this waa’^ and ‘Existence alone, dear one, this was*^ 
there should be both existence and non-existence of the 
canse* If it be said that, because of the omnipotence of 
Brahman, everything is intelligible, no ; for, in that case 
there is the contingence of nullity (void-ness) too some time. 
Omnipotence, however, has to be understood only in confor- 
mity with 4rnti. And the sense of Sruti has to be ascertained 
by reasoning conformable to it* Therefore, inference too 
that is not in conflict with 6ruti will certainly establish thei 
illusoriness of the world. Nor is there conflict with the 
recurrence of the cognition ‘exists’, in ‘the pot exists’ etc. ; 
for, the existence that is recurrent is the substrate, while only 
the particulars, pot etc-, are illusory. Therefore the doctrine 
of transformation, it is established, has not the support of 
Scripture. 


XVT. And this being the case, in the liruti, the dual 
causality of Brahman is declared, only in the view of the 
doctrine of transfiguration (illusory manifestation). And 
though that causality, as the definition per accidens, is 
separate from Brahman, the defined, yet, because of its 
illusoriness, there is no conflict with the non-duality of the 
defined. Nor may it be said that the character of a definition 
belongs to the real alone, not to what is illusory. It is a 
a distinctive relation that is determinative of the character of 
definition, not the reality of the definition ; for in the case of 
even what are real but unrelated, like the crow, there is not 
seen the character of indicating a house; while in the case of 
even what are unreal but related, like the silver, there is the 
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ohacBioCer of defining the nacre etc.i in the form ‘That which 
appeared as silver, that is nacre’. And here* though there is 
no real relation between the world and Brahman* there does 
exist a superimposed relation of identity. Therefore, by the 
causality in respect of the origination etc., of the world, 
which (causality) is an aecidens, the object of the desire to 
know, viz., the nature of the pure Brahman, is defined per 
accidens, without any hindrance. Nor can pradh&na etc. be 
defined by the said definition, since for them there is not 
omniscience or omnipotence, while omniscience and omnipo* 
tence are intended to be declared by the word ‘whence’ 
occurring in the aphorism. And this intention is obtained 
by a consideration of the produced world which is the 
denotation of the word ‘this’ occurring in the aphorism. 

XVII. And this world, the disputants analyse in 
conformity with their respective teachings. It is thus. 
Those who follow the author of the VUrtika (i. e. EumBrila 
Bhatta) (say) they are substance, quality, activity and 
generality. The Saivas (say they are) the five, viz., the 
world, the Lord, yogic trance, the performance of ceremonial 
baths like the tri^avana, and release, which are denoted 
(respectively) by the words the effect, the cause, yoga, pres- 
cription and the end of misery. The Vai^e^ikas (say they are) 
six, viz., substance, quality, activity, generality, particularity 
and inherence. The Esaponakas (say they are) seven, viz., 
jiva, ajiva, Bsrava, saipvara, nirjara, bondage and release ; of 
these the denotation of the word ‘jiva’ is three-fold, the 
bound, the released and the eternally perfect ; the denotation 
of the word ‘ajlva’ is four-fold, viz., pudgalastikBya, dharmtt- 
stikaya, adharmastikaya, and aka^astikaya : since through 
generating cognition it makes the human being flow towards 
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objects, sense*activity is Ssrava ; since it obstructs the 
channel of the current, activity in the form of calmness and 
equanimity is sanivarah ; since it exhausts merit and demerit 
without residue, through the enjoyment of happiness and 
misery, such acts as standing on a heated stone are nirjarah ; 
the eight kinds of activity are bondage ; constantly going 
upwards in a non-mundane ether is release* The older 
Prabhakaras (say they are) eight, viz-, substance, quality) 
activity) generality, particularity, dependence, potentiality 
and niyoga (the unseen result) ; the modern (PrabhBkaras) 
(say they are) eight, viz., substance, quality, activity, 
generality, inherence, potentiality, number and similarity- 
The Naiyayikas (say they are) sixteen,^ viz-, pramaua, 
prameya, doubt, fruit, example, final position, members (of 
the syllogism), reductio ad absurdum, ascertainment, vada^ 
jalpa, vitauda, fallacies, chala, jati, and nigrahasthana. The 
Sahkhyas (say they are) twenty-five, viz., the eleven organs 
of sense and action, the five prauas,^ the five gross elements, 
individuation, mahat, the unmanifest and spirit- The 
Vedantins, however, relying on the two 6ruti texts ‘Three, 

iThe Naiyayikas admit four pramauas (moans of valid knowledge), perception, 
inference, analogy and verbal testimony. Prameyas arc objects of knowledge 
such as substance, quality etc. Doubt (samdaya) arises when there is 
either coufusion of qualities that are similar or conflict of opinions. Fruit 
(prayojana) is that for attaining or abandoning whioh one is active. 
Example (drsts>nta) is that about which there are no two opinions. Final 
position (siddhanta) is the conclusion which is established through argu- 
mentation. Members of the syllogism are five ; proposition (pr&tijfla), 
prohana (hotu), illustration, (udaharana), application (upanaya) and 
conclusion (nigamana). Tarka {reductio ad absurdum) is reducing the 
argument of the opponent to an absurdity. Nirnaya is ascertainment. V&da 
is debate, jalpa disputation and Vitan^a destructive criticism. Hetvftbhfisaa 
are logical fallacies. Ohala is quibble, jAti refutation and nigrahasthana is an 
oocasion for the opponent’s defeat. The NaiyAyikas hold that through a 

knowledge of these sixteen categories one may attain nihdreyasa or the 
highest good. 

8 *paflca-prA^a’ has really no place in this scheme; it ought to be pailoA^ 
tanmAtrAui; Of. Yivaraigia, p. 209 
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verily, is this, name, form and activity’,’ and ‘I shall create 
name and form’^ admit three-f oldness or two-foldness* 

XVIII. And the last view stands to reason, since the 
name and form, having what is to be created for their sphere, 
enter 6rst into the creator’s intellect : for, this is seen in 
ordinary experience, in the case of the potter etc>, who desire 
to make a pot. The primal cause too creates what has entered 
its intellect through name and form, since it is a creator, like 
the potter. With this much it follows that the world is the 
product of an intelligence possessing an intellect. Nor may 
it be suspected to be a product of the jiva ; for all jivas who 
are qualified by agency and enjoyership and are of the nature 
of name and form fall within the product. Nor may there be 
a dispute about the omniscience of the cause of the world ; 
for, the world is the locus of (effects) distinctly regulated in 
respect of place, time, exciting cause, activity and fruit- The 
black antelope etc- are those produced in distinctly regulated 
places ; the nighingale etc.^ are those produced at distinctly 
regulated times; the impregnation of the she-crane etc., 
occasioned by the noise of fresh thunder (i- e. thunder at the 
commencement of the rainy season), have distinctly regulated 
exciting causes ; distinctly regulated acts are the brahmins 
(alone) helping to perform sacrifice and so on ; distinctly 
regulated fruit is happiness in Brahma-loka, misery in hell ; 
thus is it (i. e. the statement about regulation) to be ill us* 
trated. This kind of regulation, how can one, who is not 
omniscient, procure without confusion ? Nor may there be 
dispute about omnipotence, since the world is of the form of 

»Br^. 1, 7l,l 

sohand , VI, lil. a 

sot. the bhamatl, which me&tlons, mote suitably, the song of the n ightingale; 

see p. 188 (TFH edition) 
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an arrangement that cannot even be conceived by the mind* 
Truly, the form of arrangement of even a single body, 
qualified by the articulation of a host of diverse nadis, cannot 
even be conceived by the mind ; remote (is the possibility of 
conceiving the form) of the arrangement of the world- This 
kind of world, how can one, who is not omnipotent, create ? 
Thus, therefore, even by the word ‘whence’ occurring in the 
aphorism, both omniscience and omnipotence are intended to 
be declared, 

XX. And the aphorism, which declares the definition 
'per accidens, should be thus construed: ‘For this’, for the world 
that is of the kind afore-mentioned, ‘whence’ from which 
omniscient and omnipotent cause, ‘what begins with origina- 
tion’ comes about, ‘that’ cause is Brahman- 

XXT- Now in this aphorism there is not stated the 
definition of the essential nature of Brahman. And, in the 
absence of that, essential nature is not known ; for, when, 
without declaring the pre-eminent luminosity, it is said only 
‘at the end of the bough is the moon’, the nature of the moon 
is not known- If it be said that that (nature) is declared by the 
word ‘that’ (in ‘that whence’), is it omnipotence or omnisci- 
ence? Not the first, since that is possible even in the case of 
the pradhana etc- Not the second, since that (attribute) which 
has the all for adjunct, cannot possibly be of the nature of 
pure Brahman. And omniscience is difficult to state. Is it 
omniscience through the six means of knowledge or through 
perception alone? Even on the first (alternative)- there is not 
omniscience simultaneously, since perception and the rest do 
not function simultaneously. Even if there be omniscience 
(through these six means) in succession, is there immediacy 
of all or merely the cognition of all ? Not the first, since in 
25 
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the case of what are always to be inferred (e. g. primal atoms, 
adp^ta &c>) immediacy is unintelligible. Not tbe second; 
because of the contingence of omniscience for us too, through 
the six means of knowledge (functioning) in sequence. 
Omniscience even through perception, is it through external 
(perception) or through mental or through witness percep- 
tion ? Not the first, since for the external senses there is no 
direct contact with objects remote in space or time ; if there 
be indirect relation, there is contingence of omniscience for 
us too. On the second (alternative) too, is it (a) through the 
bare manas, or (b) through that as associated with an excellence 
generated by the practice of yoga, or (c) through that 
associated with the residual impressions of all contents ? (a) 
Not the first, since the bare manas has no independence (to 
function) in respect of what is external, (b) Not the second, 
since excellence can apply only to what is its (mind’s) own 
content ; for, even in the case of the cat’s vision etc., 
possession of excellence is seen only in respect of what is 
capable (of being cognised by sight, viz.) colour, (c) Not tbe 
third, since when there is not the initial apprehension of all, 
residual impression thereof is impossible. Even if residual 
impression be assumed when there is apprehension of all in 
sequence, (yet) since W the case of tbe endless things past, 
future, and present, the extent is undetermined, the apprehen- 
sion of all is unintelligible. Nor is there omniscience through 
perception by the witness, since for that, as for the light of a 
lamp, there is not the capacity to apprehend the past and tbe 
future. Therefore, there is no omniscient being. 

XXII. To this it is said (in reply). Intelligence 
reflected in the modifications of miy&, which bears tbe forms 
of all contents, is said to be the experience of all. An d 
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because of its superimposed relation 'trith the contents, 
omniscience in respect of the present is established. In the 
case of past contents, when there are removed the modifica* 
tions of maya defined by these (contents) and the experiences 
defined by these (modifications), there occur as in those like 
us, because of the residual impressions of those (experiences), 
modifications of maya which have the past for content and 
are of the form of recollections ; through experience refiected 
therein there is established omniscience even as having the 
past for content. Similarly, since even prior to creation, the 
determination of the thing to be created is seen in the potter 
etc., even the knowledge of all future contents may occur in 
dependence on the modifications of one’s own maya; hence 
omniscience stands to reason. Nor is there no evidence in 
respect of this, since there is the ^rnti ‘He who is omni- 
scient’.^ Nor is there the impossibility of its being the defi- 
nition of essential nature; for in the context of the statement 
of the definition, there is intended to be declared, by the 
word omniscient, pure intelligence alone defined aceidens 
by the capacity to manifest all- Thus, therefore, of Brahman, 
the cause of the three effects called origination, sustentation 
and destruction, the definition of essential nature too is 
established in (this) aphorism itself. 

XXlll. Though the three modifications of being, 
increase, transformation and decrease are well known as 
distinct from origination, sustentation and destruction, yet 
increase etc. are set forth only in the form ‘increase originates’, 
‘increase is sustained’, ‘increase perishes’, and not otherwise. 
Therefore, since increase etc. are included in origination etc., 
there is no separate apprehension of these by the jword ‘adi 


JMupa,, I, i, 9 
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occurring in the aphorism. Nor may it be said that if there 
be apprehended the six modifications of being mentioned by 
the author of the NiruJctat there is no effort (needed) to 
include (some in the others)* For, then, for this statement 
of the sage (Yaska), inference etc* is not the basis, since that 
being possible even for us, that statement (of the sage) would 
be futile* Nor is perception (the basis)* since of the gross 
elements, the modifications generated by Brahman are 
imperceptible in the absence of 6ruti* If it be said that only 
the modifications among the elementals are mentioned by the 
sage, then, if those be apprehended here, there would be the 
cognition that only the five gross elements, the causes of the 
elementals, are defined as Brahman in the aphorism. There- 
fore, only the 6ruti-mentioned three viz., origination etc*, 
should be apprehended here. 6ruti, indeed, does not require 
basic evidence, in which case there would be the alleged 
defect* Therefore, whatever has origination, whether element 
or elemental, as the primal cause of all that, the sruti-declared 
Brahman alone is understood to have been defined. 

XXIV. Now, even thus, in the aphorism, let there be 
indicated only the origination declared in 6ruti, since the 
sense stated is established with this much alone ; if this be 
said, no ; for, sustentation and dissolution are (mentioned) for 
the purpose of excluding the doubt of mere efficient causality • 
Sustentation and dissolution are not indeed possible in what 
is not the material cause, but is merely the efficient cause. 
Though origination, sustentation and dissolution are 
mentioned even by the author of the NiruJctdt yet the fact 
that the aphorism is based on Sruti need not be assumed 
through his statement ; for, the aphorisms have directly the 
purport of ascertaining the sense of druti. Otherwise, in the. 
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aphorisms to be stated, statements of sages alone would be 
cited and (their meaning) ascertained. Therefore, only the 
origination, sustentation and destruction mentioned in the 
6ruti text ‘That, verily, whence these beings are born’^ etc* 
are directly mentioned in the aphorism, and their cause, 
Brahman, is defined- 

XXV. Now, how is there causality for Brahman ? Is it 
that Brahman abandoning the earlier form is transformed 
into another form ? Or does it transfigure itself without 
abandoning (the earlier form)? On the first, subsequent to 
creation, there would be destruction of Brahman of the form 
of knowledge and bliss- If then that Brahman transformed 
in the form of the world, should again at the stage of dissolu* 
tion be transformed into Brahman that is knowledge and 
bliss, even thus, because of that Brahman being of such k 
nature as will be transformed again into the form of the 
world, there is the contingence of non-release- Nor is the 
creational text evidence in respect of transformation ; for 
that (text) which is exhausted with (declaring) creation alone, 
is indifferent in respect of the abandonment or non-abandon- 
ment of the earlier form- Nor is any other text possible in 
respect of transformation, since in ‘The unborn self, tbe 
great, the firm,’ there is mentioned, by the word ‘firm’, 
immutability opposed to transformation. And tbe immuta- 
bility of Brahman is intelligible because of partlessness. 

XXVI. Now, even the partless is certainly transformed. 
It is thus- The transformation into necklet etc., occurring 
in gold, leads indirectly to the (transformation of the) primal 
atom, since it exists in the parts, like conjunction. Conjunc- 
tion, indeed, inherent in a part of the whole, is well known 
ITaitt., Ill, i 
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to baye indirectly for antecedent the conjunction of the 
partleea primal atom. 

XXVII(a). Here, it should be asked, ‘what is this 
transformation?’ (1) Like the lump of clay coming to have the 
form of a pot> is transformation the increase of parts through 
one’s own parts coming to have a conjunction other than 
the earlier conjunction 7 (2) Or like milk becoming curd 
through the conjunction with the parts of the buttermilk 
poured (into the milk), is it the increase of parts through the 
conjunction with other parts ? (8) Or like the ageing of the 
young is it (the attainment of) a different state ? (4) Or is it a 
change, like the stick becoming a post ? (5) Or like the atom 
becoming a dyad through conjunction with another atom, is 
it the conjunction with another thing ? (6) Or is it motion, 
like water becoming a river? (7) Or like the difference in 
colour of a ripe fruit, is it the rise of another quality? (8) Or 
is it the origination of another substance associated with the 
material cause ? 

XXVIl(b). Neither the first nor the second, since that 
kind of transformation is unintelligible in the case of the 
partlesB. 

XXVII (c). Nor the third and the fourth ; for, in that 
case, when there is transformation in the form of the world, 
becoming Brahman again being unintelligible, there is the 
contingence of non-release ; the old man does not indeed ever 
become a youth ; nor does the post grow into the form of a 
tree ; if it he said that in some places even the growing again 
is seen, then for release too if there be the nature of being 
thus transformed again, non-eternality would be difficult to 
avoid. 
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XXVII(d). Nor the fifth nor the sixth nor the BeTenth> 
because of the over-extenaiTeness of the definition of trans- 
fornaation; for in the ether that is conjoined to another thing, 
in the bee that moves about, and in the cloth wherein 
redness has appeared, there is not the cognition of the 
transformation of substance. 

XXVIIfe)- Nor the eighth : for though the whole be so 
transformed, the transformation of the parts is difficult to 
state. Is it that the parts of gold are transformed into the 
form of the necklet, or into the form of another substance 
utilised in the necklect, or into the form of another state 
utilised in the necklet? Neither the second nor the third, since 
other than the necklet, there is not seen any other substance 
or state utilised therein* Nor the first, since the necklet is 
the product of the whole ; and if it were the product of the 
parts there is the contingence of the creationist doctrine. 
Nor is there the unintelligibility of the parts persisting in 
the necklet, since that is intelligible through the channel of 
the whole. Nor, in the absence of change in the loci, the 
parte, is change unintelligible in the located, the whole ; for, 
origination and destruction, which are certainly non-existent 
in the primal atom, are seen in the dyad. If it be said that 
the (aforesaid) character (of non-existence in the whole if not 
existent in the parts) belongs to attributes other than origi- 
nation and destruction, no ; for, the generality ' potness 
which is certainly non-existent in the potsherd, is inherent* 
in the pot. If it be said that in the absence of a change of 
state for the pervaders, the parts, a change of state for the 
pervaded, the whole, is unintelligble, no ; for, though there 
is no change of state for the pervaders, generality and 
quality, that (change) is seen in the substance pervaded. Or 
let there (even) be transformation of the parts; even theO) 
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since it is prompted by the transformation of the whole; that 
is not an illustration of the transformation of Brahman. 
There is not indeed anything which has Brahman as a part 
and undergoes transformation, as prompted by which there 
may be transformation of Brahman. Because of partlessness 
there is not the establishment of Brahman’s transformation 
even through the example of the whole (which is transformed). 

XXVIII. As for (the statement that there is) transfor- 
niation like the conjunction of the partless, here too, is it 
stated of the perceptible conjunction of the whole that it is 
inherent in the primal atoms ? Or is it assumed to be pre- 
ceded by the conjunction of primal atoms ? Not the first, 
because of the contingence of imperceptibility, as of the 
colour etc., present in the primal atom. Not the second, 
since like the inherence of the generality ‘ potness ’, con- 
junction (too) is intelligible in respect of the whole itself. 
As for the persistence of the parts in the conjunction, that 
is otherwise explained through the channel of the whole. 
If it be said that, because of the contingence of pervasion 
of the entirety if conjunction be present in the whole, the 
existence (of that) is in the parts alone, then, because of the 
impossibility of conjunction among wholes, the threads, there 
is the contingence of the non-production of cloth. As for 
pervasion of the entirety, that, in respect of the Logician, is 
to be answered by the example of conjunction of primal 
atoms, which does not exist in the parts ; in respect of others, 
sound existing in the ether is to be cited as an example. 
Therefore, not by the example of conjunction is it possible 
to infer the tranformation of the partless. 

XXIX. Now, how is there the partlessness of Brahman^ 
wbereby transformation could be refuted? We say that it 
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is because haying parts is difficult to state and because of 
gruti* If it have parts, is there self-luminosity for both the 
parts and the whole, or for either alone ? On the first, since 
either is not the content of the other, by no one will the 
possession of parts be cognised. On the second, there is 
not the establishment of the relation of part and whole 
between them, any more than between pot and the self. 
6ruti too in ‘ Having no parts, having no activity, calm’ ' 
states the non-existence of activity and parts. If it be said 
that activity too, like controlling, is declared by sruti, then, 
let there be the distinction that in reality there is non- 
activity and that through maya there is the possession of 
activity ; for, there is the determinative text ‘ (He) takes on 
many forms through mayas (and) because, through the 
experience of the human goal by the non-active intelligence 
in sleep, it is intelligible that non-activity is real. Nor is 
there no argument for Brahman’s activity being of the nature 
of maya, since illusoriness is intelligible because of frhitless- 
ness as in dream activity- Thus, therefore, the partless 
Brahman is not transformed, but is transfigured ; this 
second view is to be admitted. On this view too, since 
Brahman, that does not abandon its earlier form, is changeless, 
there should be admitted some other thing that is changed 
into the world of waking experience. Is that maya or 
something else ? Not something else, since, whatever is 
other than Brahman asnd maya being a product, causality is 
impossible (for it)- 


XXX. On the maya-view too, is (1) intelligence denoted 
by the word maya, following the nomenclature ' mBya is 

>6Tet.,VI,19 
II, V, 19 

S6 
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intelligence, similarly intellect’, (2) or spells, drugs etc., because 
of what is well known (by that name) to the vulgar, (3) or 
else some absolutely real potency of an inert nature (posited) 
by one considering himself learned, (4) or an indeterminable 
potency following such 4astra as ‘There was no non-reality ’ 
etc.? (1) On the first too, the character of m&ya is 
not possible for intelligence of the nature of Brahman- 
intelligence as stated in such scriptural texts as ‘ Intelligence 
(prajSa) is established’, ‘Intelligence (prajnanam) is Brahma’^; 
for, in such ^astra as ‘Again, at the end, there is the removal 
of the world-maya,’® ‘This (maya) is divine and constituted 
of the gunas’®, ‘Being deprived of their knowledge by maya,’* 
there are predicated of maya removability, constitution by 
the gupas and obscuration of intelligence, while this is 
impossible in the case of intelligence* Nor does the character 
of maya belong to prajSa of the nature of intellect, stated 
in the nomenclature dhi, prajSa, iemusi, matih (all meaning 
‘intellect’) ; for, material causality is impossible in the case 
of the intellect* Not the second ; for, in ordinary experience, 
the word ‘maya’ is not used in respect of spells, drugs etc. 
What then ? In respect of their products, the fata morgana 
etc*, which are sublated* Not the third, since there is no 
evidence fox an absolutely real potency* On the fourth 
too> is that indeterminable maya the material cause of the 
world or the (efficient) cause in the origination of the world ? 
This should be distinguished. Here, because of the 4ruti 
text ‘Enow maya to be the material cause* ^ material causality 

»Ait.,V,8 
agyet., 1, 10 

BGita, vn, 14 
♦Gltft, vm, 16 
IV, W 
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ituids to reason. Nor is the word *prakvti’ to be explained ' 
as an instrament, by the etymology ‘ created tbrongh this 
for, its conventional sense is material cause and the con* 
ventional sense is the stronger. If it be said that there is 
instrumentality (alone), because of the express use of the 
instrumfntel (case) in ‘Indra through his mBy&s'^ etc-, no;- 
for, instumentality is declared there only in respect of the 
self being manifold. And with that much where is the barm 
in being the material cause of the world ? By the ablative, 
in ‘ From the self ether originated material causality is 
declared of the self ; therefore, mByS is not the material 
cause ; if this be said, no ; for, the ablative is possible even 
in respect of the efficient cause. Nor may it be said ' Let. 
mByB itself be the efficient cause’, since in the form of 
inertness there is persistence of mByB in (the effect) the 
world. If it be said that the self too is persistent in the 
form of reality or in the form of manifestation, thus then, 
let the self and mBya be both the material cause. And thus, 
because of over-pervasiveness in respect of mByB, the pure 
Brahman is not established by the definition of causality in 
respect of the origination etc. of the world. 

XXXI.. To :thiB it is said (in reply) : since for a single 
product two reciprocally independent material causes are 
impossible, it should be said that by combining mByB and' 
Brahman there is One material cause. Of this three ways 
are possiUe. Like the two conjoined strands in the case -of 
the ropcj both are the material cause of the world, in a 
relation of equal primacy. Here Brahman serves in respect 
of the elements of reality and manifestation ; mByB, 
however, in respect of the elements of inertness wd change : 

II, V, 19 
STaltt., II, I 
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tbuQ wy some. On the strength of the 4rati text * the 
potency of the divine self’^, the potency oalled m&yS is alone 
the material cause ; since potency is invariably dependent on 
the potent) material causality presumptively leads even to 
Brahman that possesses the potency: thus say others. Since, 
for the superimposed m&yB, there is not in reality any exis’ 
tence other than the existence of the substrate, Brahman, 
though material causality may belong directly to m&yB alone, 
for Brahman too, as its substrate, matericd causality cannot 
be avoided : thus say yet others. On the first view, material 
causality in the principal sense belongs to Brahman qualified 
by m&yB ; on the second and third, however, it belongs to 
m&y& alone. On all three views material causality is only 
figurative in the case of the pure Brahman. Of these, 
causality of the world is the definition of essential nature 
in the case of the material cause in the principal sense ; but 
in the case of the figurative material cause it is the defini- 
tion per accidens. That being the case, what is it that is 
over-pervasive of mSy& — that which is considered to be the 
definition of essential nature or that which is (considered 
to be) the definition per accidens? Not the first, since 
m&yS falls within what is to be defined. Not the second, 
since causality of the world does not exist in mayB in the 
form of definition per accidens- Therefore there is the 
establishment of the pure Brahman, through the definition 
per accidens in the form of causality of the world and 
through definition of essential nature in the form of 
knowledge, bliss eto. 

XXXII. Now, material causality of the earth etc., is 
not the definition of Brahman, since no origin is seen of 
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the earth etc> ; nor is material cansaiity of pot eto< (the 
definition), since pot etc. are prodncts of the earth etc. 
If this be said, not so. What are in dispute— earth, water, 
fire and air — are originated, since they are the spheres of 
the cognitions of earth, water, fire, and air (respectively), 
like what are admitted (to be originated), viz., parts of earth, 
water, fire and air. Ether, time, space etc> are originated, 
since they are differentiated, like pot etc. Now there is 
counter-inference: earth etc. are hot originated, since they 
are gross elements, like ether ; and ether is not originated, 
since it is a partless substance, like the self. If this be said, 
not BO : for ‘being the sphere of the cognition of earth ’, 
which has a specific nature for content, is stronger than 
the probans * being a gross element ’ which has a generality 
for content. That has been said by the BbattAc&rya: ‘Just 
as of the teaching of the general there is sublation by that 
(teaching) which has the specific for content, similarly there 
is sublation of one inference by another inference*. In the 
inference of the non>originstion of ether, there is conflict 
with ^uti; and the example is devoid of the probans, since 
in the self that is quality-less, there is no substance-ness, 
consisting in the possession of qualities. Therefore mate- 
rial causality, in respect of the entire originated world of 
earth etc., is the definition of Brahman. 

XXXIII. Now, the disputants dispute about the mate* 
rial cause of the world. It is thus. All the modifications 
in dispute have for material cause the generality of happiness, 
misery and delusion, since they are of a nature constantly 
accompanied thereby ; those which are accompanied by 
the nature of something have that (thing) for the materia) 
cause, like basin etc., which are accompanied by (thy 
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nature of) clay and have clay for their material caase; 
Similarly, all the modifications in dispute have a single 
undifferentiated material cause, since they are limited, mulr 
tiple and modifications, like basin etc* Thus the Sshkbyas 
infer the pradhftna as the material cause of the world- The 
produced substance in dispute is produced by what is smaller 
in size than its own size, since it is a produced substance, 
like a cloth : thus primal atoms are postulated by those who 
maintain them. Every product is preceded by non-existence, 
since it has a prior state, which while being capable (of being 
cognised) is not cognised, unlike the self assumed by the 
others : thus those who maintain the void declare the void 
(as the material cause)- The Yogas and the ^aivas, on the 
strength of the revelations belonging to them, declare Hirap- 
yagarbba and Pa^upati (respectively). 

XXXIV- (All) this does not stand to reason. Between 
happiness etc-, which are internal and pot etc., which are 
external, difference being perceptually cognised, theprohans 
'being accompanied by the generality of happiness, misery 
and delusion ’ is non-establisbed. Modifications like pot are 
of the nature of happiness, misery and delusion, since in the 
mind, the adjunct that manifests them, they are the cause of 
the appearance of the fprmsf of happiness etc., just as that 
which causes in the adjunct, the mirror, an appearance in 
the form of a face is the proto-type^ whose nature is the 
face: thus, there is the establishment of the jprd&ons- If this 
te said, no ; for in that case foir him wbooogniaea one thing 
alone, there is the cQntingenoe of the simBltaneous cognition 
of : the three, happiness etc- Jf it be .said that because of un* 
seen potency there is cognition of one (alone), no; 'for> the 
9ap^ity,of things cannot he lOontrollsd by unseen potency ; 
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truly, a stone does not become soft because of unseen 
potency. For unseen potency, though there is not the func* 
tion of controlling the capacities of things, there certainly 
exists the function of controlling cognition ; if this be said, 
even thus, the j>ro&ans 'being accompanied by the generality 
of happiness etc.’ is inconclusive; for in the case of substances 
accompanied by qualities like whiteness and generality like 
potness, it is not seen that' they have those for material 
cause. Limitedness too, if produced by (other) things, 
is inconclusive in respect of the pradhftna and spirit, 
which are eternal (though each limiting the other) ; if pro- 
duced by space and time, there is inconclusiveness in respect 
of pot, snow, hail, which are perceptually seen to have difCerent 
material causes. Hereby are explained (away) the two (other) 
probans, being multiple and being modifications. And being 
a produced substance (in the Logician’s inference) is in- 
conclusive in respect of the rope substance, which is produced 
by two long and broad silk cloths, but is contracted (to 
smaller dimensions by. the twisting). If then (it be said that) 
other than the conjunction of the two silks there is nothing 
else called the rope-substance, even thus, that (original argu- 
ment) is affected by counter-inference; for there is the 
counter-syllogism: ‘The dyad in dispute is produced by 
what has parts, since it has parts, like the pot. ’ Even for 
him who maintains the void, iho probans is non-established, 
since clay, the prior state of the pot, is perceptually cognised. 
As for the revelations of the Yogas and the Saivas, they are 
non-authoritative because of conflict with the Veda. 

X^XV. Now, though the disputants’ means of know- 
ledge be uuintelligible, the objects of knowledge (as set out 
by them) are not unintelligible; indeed, merely because of 
fkffliotion of the sense of sight, it is not seen that therQ 
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is abandonment of what is to be seen — colonr etc. If this 
be said, no; for^ even the objects of knowledge, according 
to the others, are difficult to demonstrate. Is pradh&na the 
cause of the world, merely as such, or as controlled by 
livara ? Not the first, since in the case of the non-intelligent, 
distinctly regulated creation is unintelligible. On the second 
too, if that idvara is established by 6ruti, there is the contin* 
gence of the Brahman-doctrine ; if known by inference, 
then even by the example of the potter etc., there would be 
the possession of limited knowledge and capacity. Then (it 
may be said), since there is no multiplicity as of the potter &c.« 
there is one omniscient creator of the world, and for him omni- 
science and omnipotence result by presumption. Even thus, 
undue extension cannot be avoided thus : ‘The world in 
dispute is originated from the jiva and l^vara, since it is a 
product, like the pot’. Since through the channel of unseen 
potency there is creatorship of the world for the jlva too, 
that is a contingence of the acceptable; if this be said, then, 
in order that there may be difference from pot etc., in respect 
of the earth etc., there is the contingeiHse of three agents. 
As for the void, since that is indefinable, there is not even 
the possibility of its being the material cause of the world, 
since the world is interpenetrated by reality. If it be stud 
that the interpenetration by reality is a delusive assumption, 
even thtts, since on the view of you, who hold (the doctrine 
ol) residueless destruction, there la no residue impression of 
the previous aeon, there would not be the rule that the 
present aeon is similar to that; and thence results the 
destruction of the empirical usage about activity, its fruit 
and the means of knowle^e thereof. Since in the case of 
ritual acts (karmas) performed in the desire to become divine 
beings etc*, possessing special configurations, there is not 
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originated in another aeon that kind of divine or other form, 
there is the destruction of karma. In the sruti there is 
declared as fruit for him who is absolutely meritorious that, 
after having enjoyed heaven to the end of that aeon, there is 
birth in another aeon as preceded by remembrance of the 
earlier birth ; and that fruit, since there is no residual 
impression in residueless destruction, would not be possible. 
Similarly, when there is residuelesss destruction of the earlier 
Veda, since dharma is not knowable by any other means, 
and since human beings are incapable of creating new words 
having that (dharma) for sphere, the means of knowledge in 
respect of dharma would also be destroyed. And if that be 
admitted, in the same way there would be destruction even of 
what are acceptable to them as activity, its fruit and the 
means of knowledge thereof. 


XXXVI. The Barhaspatya thinks that every product is 
originated by its very nature. He is to be asked, ‘Is it meant 
that each is its own cause ? Or is it originated without a 
cause ?’ Not the first, because of self-dependence. On the 
second, there would be simultaneous existence and non- 
existence of the pot, since there is no dependence on a cause 
that effects sequence. Then you may think : ‘On your view 
too, if the effecting of sequence be natural to that cause, that 
is the (acceptance of the) doctrine of nature ; if there be need 
for another cause, there is the contingence of infinite regress; 
even if through difference in time there be admitted of that 
(cause) itself states which effect sequence, if that temporal 
sequence be natural, that is the doctrine of nature ; if there 
be need of another cause, there is infinite regress'. That is 
unsound. By this deduction of infinite regress, is it declared 
of the capacity of things that there is no dependence on 
27 
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another cause, or that, when there is the capacity for things, 
the following up of another cause is futile ? The first is 
certainly admitted. On the second too* is it said (a) that the 
dependence on another cause is not cognised, or (b) that 
though cognised it is difficult to demonstrate ? (a) Not the 

first, because of conflict with perception ; for, in the case of 
the potter producing the pot, the dependence on the staff, 
wheel etc., is established by perception, (b) Not the second ; 
for to him who maintains the indeterminability of alb 
difficulty of demonstration is an ornament (not a defect). For 
him who thinks that the four elements alone are real, that 
perception is the one means of valid knowledge, and that the 
doctrine of nature is alone the absolute truth, if a prohans be 
mentioned in respect of the sense there premised, there is the 
contingence of (change) having a cause; and if it be not 
mentioned there is non-establishment of the sense premised. 
And if the cognition alone be resorted to (without attempt at 
demonstration), there is the contingence of the doctrine of 
indeterminability. 

XXXVII. Thus, therefore, the possibility of the causa- 
lity of anything else being refuted, by elimination, only 
what is declared by us, the omniscient, omnipotent I^vara, is 
the cause ; this kind of argumentation too is to be understood 
to have been indicated by this same aphorism, whether by 
tantra^ or by repetition. And when by such argumentation 
there is the possibility of Brahman as above declared, it is 

1 What is called tantra consistB in a single subsidiary, the performance of 
which is prompted by the injunctions of more than one principal, being equally 
subservient to all the principals. In the case of the fore-sacrifice etc., promp* 
ted by the full-moon rites declared in the three texts *The ftgneya on eight 
potsherds,’ ‘He performs the upam6u sacrifice.at intervals’, ‘The agnisomiya is 
on eleven potsherds,’ there is, even by their performance once alone, subsex* 
yieaoe to all the three principals, 
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possible later to establish that (Brahman) through revelation. 
As they say : ‘When what is premised is (shown to be) 
possible, that proposition may be established by probans ; of 
that (however) which is destroyed even at its rise, there is no 
saving by means of probans.' 

XXXVIII. Now, I^vara as above declared is established 
even by inference; what (is the need) of the two — argnmen- 
tation and revelation ? Nor may it be said that when there is 
revelation the effort to infer is futile, since revelation, like 
‘That whence, verily’^ etc., is a restatement of the thing 
established by inference- And inference is to be thus applied : 
the world in dispute has a creator who knows all, e- g. the 
material cause, the accessory etc., since it is a product, like a 
house; this is said by the Vai^esikas. If this be said, no; for, 
in the form, ‘The world in dispute has many creators or 
has a non-omniscient creator*, undue extensiveness too may 
similarly be easily established. The capacities for cognition 
and lordship increasing in degree terminate somewhere, since 
they are properties that increase, like size ; thus say the 
Safikhyas and Yogas- If this be said, no ; for, in the case 
of those who maintain that there is no ISvara, it (the 
inference) is an establishment of the established in respect of 
(minor) deities etc- Even in establishing termination in that 
which possesses capacity for cognition and lordship in respect 
of all things, there is inconclusiveness (of the pro5ans) in 
respect of weight, attachment, aversion, - misery etc. The 
fruit of karma as merit and demerit is dispensed by him who 
knows that fruit etc , since it is the fruit of karma, like the 
fruit of service: thus infer the Naiyayikas. If this be urged, 
no ; because it is an establishment of the established even 
with (the admission of) deities etc. 


iTaitt., Ill, i 
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XXXIX. Therefore, it is only the argumentation which 
has been said by us to be an auxiliary, as the cause of the 
cognition of possibility, that the Vai^eBikas etc., because of 
ignorance, consider as inference. Truly, argumentation 
itself is not inference. The semblance of pervasion, the 
semblance of non'intelligibility (otherwise) and the exhibition 
of an illustration alone — these three, as generating the 
cognition of possibility, are said to be argumentation ; that 
which has a non-inconsistent pervasion and gives certitude 
about the thing is inference. Therefore, in the case of the 
syllogisms of the Vai^esikas and others, though defective 
as inference, there is no conflict in their possession of the 
character of argumentation, as stated by us, as being the 
cause of the cognition of possibility in respect of the Brah- 
man established by sruti. Thus, then, it is only what is 
considered to be inference by the Vai^esikas and others that, 
by way of argumentation, is mentioned in the aphorism 
about what begins with origination, as giving certitude 
about Brahman ; if this be said, (no) ; for even if from bare 
inference there be established the existence of a cause, since 
Brahman’s nature, as reality, knowledge etc., is not estab- 
lished in the absence of revelation, the purport of the 
aphorism is only the stringing together of revelation. The 
revealed texts indeed are cited by the aphorisms to be men- 
tioned and ascertained in respect of their purport : for, the 
intuition of Brahman is dependent on ascertaining, through 
priciples conforming to verbal testimony, that the purport 
of the Ved&nta texts is Brahman. Truly, in the case of the 
VaWesikas etc,, who would ascertain through inference and 
other such means of valid knowledge, there is not seen 
Brahman-realisation. Nor does it stand to reason that for 
the non-personal (^ruti), inference, which is personal, is the 
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baeis. Nor may it be said that thus there would be no need 
for inference at all ; for in order to strengthen the sense 
of 4ruti, there is need of reasoning not in conflict with 
4rati. In 'The learned man, the wise one etc-, the help* 
fulness of the human intellect to revelation is admitted by 
6ruti itself. Otherwise. Brahman being known even by 
study (adhyayana of the Veda), the restrictive injunction as 
to instruction by a teacher in ' That person, who has a pre- 
ceptor, knows’® would be futile. For, the preceptor, through 
illustrations conforming to ^ruti, generates strength of 
cognition in the pupils. And that strength of cognition, 
being of the form of reflection, is the cause of realisation. 
That, indeed, is reflection, which consists in the bringing 
about of strength to the cognition gained from druti, through 
the argumentation of the preceptor and through one’s own 
argumentation. And that reflection is the cause of realis- 
ation is established by the ^ruti *is to be reflected on’®- 

XL. Now, in the inquiry into dharma, Veda, smytis, 
epics and puranas, these alone are the evidence, not inference 
etc- There too, there are causes of ascertainment) viz., 
express statement, capacity, sentence, context, place and 
name. A word that has no need of another word (for its 
significance) is ‘express statement’- The inseparable relation 
of a declared sense with another sense is ' capacity ’- Words, 
which possess reciprocal expectancy, juxtaposition and 
competency, constitute a ‘sentence’. That which is the capa- 
city of two sentences and has for content what is stated after 
the commencement (of something) is the ‘context’- In the 

1 Chftnd,, VI, xiv, 2 
SChftnd.. VI, ziv, 2 
3Brh,, 11, iv, 6 
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case of word-senses in a segnence, the relation according to 
the sequence with (other) word-senses in a sequence is ‘place’* 
Similarity of appellation is ‘name’. By these alone let there 
be the ascertainment of Brahman too. If this be said, no ; 
for, in the desire to know Brahman there is need even of 
argumentation and experience- The need of argumentation 
has already been established. What is called experience is 
a particular psychosis of the internal organ whose fruit is 
Brahman-intuition. And without this, the expectancy of 
knowledge does not cease. Nor may it be suspected that 
Brahman’s nature is incapable of being experienced, since, 
like pot etc., it is an existent thing. The Brahman-text in 
dispute generates cognition culminating in the fruit without 
the need of experience, since it is a text of the Veda that is 
a means of valid knowledge, like the text about dharma ; if 
this be said, no ; for, it (the inference) is affected by having 
as adjunct ‘ having for content what is incapable of being 
experienced’ ; truly, dharma, that is to be accomplished by 
performance, is not capable of being experienced prior to the 
performance, at the time of knowing the texts. Performance, 
however, even in the absence of experience, is established 
even from the knowledge through verbal testimony ; hence 
the experience of dharma is certainly not needed. 

XLI. Now, besides the capacity to be experienced and 
the need to be experienced, there is no other difference of 
Brahman from dharma ; on the contrary, being the object 
of knowledge through the Veda is certainly common (to 
both) ; therefore, let there not be even the difference made 
by experience ; if this be said, no ; for between dharma and 
Brahman, what is to be done and what exists, there exists 
considerable difference such as dependence and non-depen- 
dence on a person. In ordinary experience, Devadatta goes 
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on horse-back or does not go or goes on foot ; thus, in the 
doing, not doing or doing otherwise of what is to be done, 
dependence is seen on a person. Similarly, in the Veda too, 
doing and not doing are declared in ^In the atiratra, one 
uses the sixteenth cupS ‘In the atiratra, one does not use the 
sixteenth cup’;’^ doing and doing otherwise (are declared) in ‘ He 
offers oblation after sunrise* and ‘ He offers oblation before 
sunrise* ; there are prescriptions and prohibitions in ‘ He is 
to sacrifice with the jyotistoma*, ‘Do not eat the flesh of any 
animal struck with a poisoned weapon’; there is option at 
will in ‘ He is to .sacrifice with rice grains or with barley *; 
there is combination of the six sacrifices (constituting the 
DarsapUruamasa) ; there are general rule and exception in 
‘ Injure not any living being’ and ‘ He is to kill the agni- 
somiya animal* ; there is sublation of the barhis consisting 
of kuSa, tranferred from the model rite, by the barhis con- 
sisting of Sara, taught in the modelled rite;^ practice of the 
narista-homas belonging to the model rite in combination 
with the upahomas of the modelled rite is supplementation;^ 
there is dififerentitated option through differences of the section 
of the Veda (to which one belongs) in ‘ He offers oblation 
after sunrise’ and ‘He offers oblation before sunrise*. Not 
thus in the case of the existent Brahman would there be the 
possibility of dependence on a person, prescription, prohi- 
bition, option at will, combination, general rule, exception, 
sublation, supplementation, differentiated option etc. If it be 
said that even in respect of an existent thing there is option 
in the form ‘post or man*, no; for this which, as 
dependent on human desire, is not dependent on the thing 
t See Note to the Bhamati, p 279 (TPH) 

2 PM, X. iv,2 

ePM, X,lv,l 
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is invalid. In ‘The woman, verily, 0 6autama> is fire’^ etc.> 
scriptural contemplation, which is certainly dependent on 
human desire and not dependent on the thing, is cognised 
as valid; if this be said, no, since that has for sphere what 
is to be done. Even then, since the existent thing is 
dependent on valid knowledge, and since valid knowledge is 
dependent on the desire (will) of the cognising person, the 
thing too comes to be dependent on a reason; if this be said, 
no; though there be human desire, valid cognition is not 
seen in ‘This is silver*, where the thing (silver) is non-existent: 
and, in the case of the tiger etc-, there is the contrary (of 
what is desired). Therefore, of valid cognition having the 
existent for its sphere, the thing itself is the principal 
determinant* This being the case, since Brahman-knowledge 
too, whose sphere is existent, is but dependent on the thing, 
not even through the channel of knowledge is there the 
dependence of Brahman on a person. Therefore, in the 
case of Brahman, which is wholly different from dharma, 
and is existent, the need for argumentation and experience 
stands to reason. 

XLII- Now, since Brahman, as an existent thing, like 
pot etc., is the sphere of other means of knowledge, let the 
sphorism about what begins with origination be only for 
the purpose of introducing an inference; if this be said, not 
so. Brahman is not to be known through perception by one 
who knows not the Ved&nta, since it is devoid of colour 
etc. Inference too, is it (based) on the general pervasion 
that whatever is a product has a cause or the particular 
pervasion that whatever is a product has Brahman for the 
cause? Not the first, since with that much Brahman is not 


>0h»nd., V, vUl, I 
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established ? On the second too» if Brahman be a content 
of the senses, there is futility of the inference; if not A 
content thereof, there is non-establishment of the appre* 
hension of pervasion. 

XLIIL Now this being the case. Brahman would not 
be the sphere even of argumentations, which live under the 
shadow of inference. True it is thus. Yet, argumentations 
are the causes of the cognition of possibility in respect of 
Brahman to be known from verbal testimony. It is thus. 
Since, by the examples of clay etc-, it is demonstrated that 
there is no product different from the material cause, non- 
duality is made possible; by the example of the redness in 
the crystal, the imposedness oi agency etc-, on the self (is 
made possible); by the example of the reflection, the oneness 
of the jiva and Brahman (is made possible); by the example 
of the rope-snake, the non-existence of independence for the 
world as different from Brahman (is made possible); by the 
example of pot ether, (there is made possible), through the 
channel of being unattached, (Brahman) being the pure, 
non-dual, inner self; by the example of the red hot axe, 
(there is made possible) the reality of the oneness of the jiva 
and Brahman. And thus, just as for statements of prescri- 
ption and prohibition there are eulogistic or condemnatory 
arthavSidaS; needed for the causing of appetition or desistence^ 
the reasonings mentioned in the sruti attain the status of 
arthavd>das making out the possibility, that is needed by the 
statement of the nature (of Brahman), in order to culminate 
in its fruit; otherwise they would be purposeless. Therefore, 
the aphorism is only for the purpose of exhibiting the 
Vedanta text as preceded by the (mention of the) argumeu* 
tation that is helpful, 

28 
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XLIV. Now. since, in all Vedio statements the word 
‘Brahman* is not established (as to its meaning), that word is 
not caf>able of intimating its own sense as the subject quali- 
fied or as the qualification in a sentence-sense; therefore, what 
is that Vedanta text which is intended to be indicated in the 
a^^horism ? It is said (in reply). Though the sense of the word 
‘Brahman’ which is of the nature of reality, knowledge, 
infinite bliss and is the inner self, be not established, (yet) 
since mere 'brahmatva (greatness),’ which is of the nature of 
the sense of brhi is established, it is possible to cognise the 
distinctive Brahman by the re-statement of that and on the 
strength of the reciprocal relation among words like ‘truth’; 
hence the text ‘truth’ etc*, has for purport the declaration of 
the nature of Brahman, by way of»definition. Nor may it be 
said that, since what is established by another means of 
knowledge is the definition, if ‘truth’ etc. too be the defini- 
tion, there is the contingence of that text being a re-state- 
ment of what is established by another means of knowledge; 
for, though presumptively a definition, it is directly the 
means of knowledge, as giving knowledge of Brahman not 
known by any other means of knowledge. The text, however, 
is to be construed in disregard of the sequence of study in 
one’s own Veda, thus ; ‘That whence the ether originates, 
that is the self ’, '(that is) Brahman (which) is truth, know- 
ledge, infinitude ;’ for causality, which is well known, is that 
which is to be restated, on the principle that restating the well- 
known the unknown is declared. Other Upani^adic texts too 
are to be thus construed as declaring Brahman. This being 
the case, the text begining with ‘Bhrgu, the son of Varuha’,^ 
aihd ending with ‘that is Brahman’ is the citation for two 
aphorisms (the 1 at and the 2nd); of this too, from'Bhrga* 
III, i. 1 
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up to ‘seek to know that* belongs to the 6rst aphorism, since 
what are to be declared in that aphorism, the eligibiKty and 
the need to obtain certain knowledge, are understood from 
that citation ; leaving ont 'seek to know that’, what begins 
with ‘That, verily, whence’ and ends with ‘That is Brahman’ 
is the citation for the second aphorism, since oneness of sense 
is understood for these two, the aphorism and the text< 


XLV> Now, in respect of the cause of the world, there 
is cognition of multiplicity too, since the fasiZ-snffix in 
‘yatah (whence)’ is mentioned in the case of both the plural 
and the singular ; and thus, by the restatement of that, how 
can there be declared here the non-dual Brahman ? Tt is said 
(in reply): because of the rest of the text ‘whereby, being born’ 
etc., the fosiZ-Buffix is determined to have for content the 
singular alone ; and that suffix gives valid knowledge of the 
oneness of the cause. Though in ‘whence’ there is the 
character of a restatement for the stem-sense, the mere cause 
of the world, because of (that) being established even by 
inference, yet since oneness, the meaning of the suffix, is not 
established by any other means of knowledge, there is no 
conflict in the suffix giving valid knowledge. Now, here, is 
oneness the definition or the defined or something else? On 
the first, the two-fold definition, causality and oneness in 
respect of Brahman, would be futile. On the second and 
third, however, there is the contingence of sentence-split, 
because of there being declared two, viz., oneness and what is 
called Brahman. If this be said, not so. On the first, since 
causality is the definition per aceidens and oneness is the 
definition of essential nature, both are purposeful. On the 
second, since by restating the capse. Brahman, as qualified by 
oneness, is predicated (thereof), there is no sentence-split. On, 
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the third, however, first restating the cause in the form 
'That which is the cause is one’, oneness is predicated; 
subsequently causality together with oneness is restated and 
Brahman-hood is taught in the form ‘That which is the one 
cause is Brahman ’ ; hence, because of the syntactical unity as 
of a sentence, there is no sentence-split* And thus, when 
there is the oneness of the cause of the entire world, since 
creatorship is impossible in the absence of cognition and 
power having whatever is to be created for their sphere, even 
the omniscience and omnipotence of the cause result pre- 
sumptively from this very text. Now, like ‘That which is 
like a cow is the denotation of the word gavayaj),,' the (present) 
text seems to have as purport the relation of the name and 
the named, in the form ‘That, which is the one cause, is the 
denotation of the word Brahman’ ; and that being the case, 
it would not be that which declares the thing which has for 
its nature the meaning of brh. If this be said, no ; for after 
having in the words 'seek to know that’ premised that as 
what should be desired to be known, there being the 
expectancy ‘of what nature is that ?’, its nature is declared in 
the form 'that is of the nature of the meaning of brh.’ As 
for the relation of the name and the named that will come 
about presumptively. And this being the case, the one 
omniscient, omnipotent and undefined in every way is the 
cause of the world ; and that is the denotation of the word 
'Brahman’; this is the sentence-sense that results* 

XLVI(a). Now, in the absence of a statement of the 
unconditioned, there is not cognised the substrate of the 
conditioned, omniscience etc.; therefore, like 'That which has 
space is ether’, ‘That which is the pre-eminent luminary is 
the moon’, some definition of essential nature alone should 
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be stated by iruti. If it be said that being the denotation of 
the word 'Brahman* is itself the definition of essential nature, 
no ; for, that denotes only the attribute of greatness ; just as 
where one says 'big pot* an unconditioned pot is cognised as 
the substrate of bigness, similarly here too (some substrate) 
should be stated. If it be said that being the denotation of 
the word 'real (sat)* is the definition, no; for, that denotes 
only the summum genus- Just as when it is said 'real* a 
particular subordinate genus 'pot* is needed as the culmination 
of the summum genus, similarly, here too a particular sub* 
ordinate genus should be stated. If it be said that knowledge 
itself, as possessing the attributes of greatness, omniscience 
etc., is the definition of the essential nature of the uncondi- 
tioned Brahman, no ; for, in the view of the Ved&ntin, the 
nature of knowledge being, in relation to happiness, misery, 
attachment and aversion, of the nature of a summum genus, 
there too is not removed the need of a subordinate genus as 
the particular substrate. 


XLVI(b). To this it is said (in reply). By the 6ruti 
text ‘ From bliss alone, verily*^ etc-, bliss alone is determined 
to be nature of the unconditioned Brahman. Another iruti 
text too in the words ‘That which is great, that is happiness*®, 
declares of happiness alone that it is the attribute of 
Brahman. 

XLYI(c). Thus, then, because of the apposition 'Know- 
ledge, bliss’® unconditioned knowledge may be the quality 
of Brahman ; if this be said, it is to be asked here : is there 
the apposition of knowledge and bliss, with the intention 
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to declare the relation of quality and possessor of the quality^ 
as in * blue lily ’ or with the intention to declare the 
relation of higher and lower generality, as in 'pot is a 
substance* ? Not the first) because of the 4ruti text ‘ Pure 
and without qualities Since there has not been demons* 
trated the difference or non-difference of the quality from 
the possesssor of the quality, the non-possession of qualities 
is intelligible. Here, be who maintains difference cum non- 
difference quibbles that the quality-less is no substance. Let 
it not be that the quality-less is a substance; Brahman, 
however, is not a substance, since there is no evidence. If 
it be said that, because of being the intimate cause, it is a 
substance, no ; for, the creationist doctrine is not accepted. 
If it be said, that, because of being the material cause, it is 
a substance, no ; for, even in the case of quality etc., there is 
material causality in respect of the attributes present in them, 
like knowability and expressibility. What is called quality is 
an attribute ; snd thus the attributeless is no entity ; 
if this be said, no; for, even of some attribute, there has to 
be admitted the non possession of attributes, as otherwise 
there is the contingence of infinite regress. Therefore, 
the statement ‘There is no quality-less Brahman’ is only 
(due to) hatred of the true system. The second view (of 
apposition) is certainly admitted. ‘Knowledge’ refers to 
the generality; its particularisation is bliss; that alone is 
Brahman. Nor is there the possession of a second, because 
of the attributes of omniscience, non-duality etc ; for, being 
conditioned by the universe, they are indeterminable. Even 
knowledge as a generality is certainly indeterminable, being 
conditioned by misery, attachment etc. In respect of the 
substrate of that kind of generality, i. e., in respect of bliss 
‘Sret.. VI, u 
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which is practically efficient as prompted by knowledge, even 
the empirical usage of ‘knowledge’ is certainly intelligible- 
Now, just as in respect of the nacre that is the substrate of 
the assumptive silver, the empirical usage of ‘silver’ is not 
in the principal sense, so too should be the empirical usage 
of ‘knowledge’ in respect of bliss. If this be said, no; for, 
there is disparity, since here is no other absolutely real 
generality, as (there is) there. Thus, therefore, bliss of the 
nature of knowledge is Brahman; this definition of essential 
nature being stated in ^rnti, everything without exception is 
very auspicious. 

HERE ENDS THE FIFTH VAR^AKA. 

END OF THE SECOND APHORISM. 



THIRD APHORISM 

SIXTH VARNAKA. 


I. In the second aphorism was stated the two-fold 
definition of Brahman. Here is stated by the aphorist the 
prohans in respect of Brahman’s omniscience, in the words 
**Because of being sastra-source”.^ 

II. Since omniscience has been established through 
sruti and argumentation, even in the previous aphorism* 
this is futile; if this be said, not so. Because of (Brahman) 
being the material cause of words, the capacities present in 
words to reveal things exist with Brahman alone, just as 
the lamp’s intense capacity, relating to objects as (their) 
manifestor (vi^ayin), belongs to the fire; and the cognitive 
capacity of the seer is not instrumentality, but certainly 
the manifestation of what is in conjunction, as in the case 
of the light of a lamp; hence, once again, there is established 
here the possession of knowledge in respect of all. This is 
the meaning. Even what was established is again confirmed 
through another prohans. Nor is there the contingence 
of repetition; for, when omniscience is objected to on the 
ground of the doubt that (Brahman), though the creator of 
the world, is not the creator of the Veda, it has to be 
answered. Brahman in dispute is the support of all the 
capacities present in the Veda to reveal objects, since it is 
the material cause of the Veda, like fire, which is the support 
of the illumining capacity present in the lamp and is the 
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material cause of the lamp; this indeed is the syllogism. 
Though in respect of the Veda there is the instrumental 
capacity too, yet because of being intelligence, cognitive 
capacity alone is to be inferred in Brahman. Indeed, in the 
case of an intelligent agent, instrumental capacity is not 
apposite* Nor is there a rule that the relation of the 
material cause and what is caused by it should be only 
through the recurrence (in the latter) of all the capacities (of 
the former); for in the light that is the product of fire, 
there is recurrence of the illumining capacity /alone, while 
the capacity to burn does not recur. Similarly, of Brahman, 
though the material cause of the Veda, let the cognitive 
capacity alone be recurrent; where is the conflict ? 

III. Nor need there be any dispute as to the Veda 
revealing all; for there is no evidence ss to the existence of 
anything which is not made the content of the Veda, as 
supplemented by the different branches of knowledge like the 
puranas. Nor is material causality in respect of the Veda 
non-established; for the Veda falls within the world of name, 
and the material causality of Brahman in respect of the 
world of name and form is established by all the Upanisads* 
Now, Brahman is not the material cause of the Veda, 
since that, like the rsis etc., possesses the knowledge of 
everything declared in the Veda; if this be said, no, since 
there is the the extraneous adjunct (to the probms), viz-, 
‘possessing knowledge only of what is- declared in the Veda’* 
Brahman, however, knows even more than what is declared 
in the Veda. It is thus. The Veda is the work of one who 
possesses knowledge relating to more things than the content 
of its own knowledge, since it is a means of valid knowledge 
through verbal statement, like the 4astra which is the work 
29 
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of Pa^iai. This probandum is indeed possible; for, iil the 
world there is known through experience even what is not 
the content of speech, e. g* differences of sweetness among 
milk, jaggery etc- And thus for the Veda, since it reveals 
all things of which there is empirical usage, there is 
omniscience. Brahman, however, the material cause of the 
Veda, manifests through its own intelligence even its 
real nature that transcends empirical usage; hence <for it) 
there is unsurpassed omniscience- Then, let it be that even 
the Veda reveals Brahman’s nature through secondary 
implication; even thus Veda reveals some things through 
principal significance alone, some through secondary impli- 
cation, some in their generality, some in their particularity; 
Brahman, however, reveals everything in ail ways; hence 
it certainly possesses more knowledge than the Veda- 

IV- Now if what is called Brahman’s production of the 
Veda consist only in utterance, - then, like the (ordinary) 
teacher. Brahman would be non-omniscient ; if it be produced 
after knowing the sense, like Grammar etc., the Veda would 
be relative to a person- Then yon may think : let Grammar 
etc., which have been produced after knowing the sense 
through some other means of valid knowledge, and with the 
intention to declare (it to others), be relative to a person, as 
dependent on some other means of knowledge ; in the case of 
the Veda, however, which is produced by i^vara, possessing 
eternal desire generated by eternal knowledge, and is not 
dependent on any other means of knowledge, how can there 
be relativity to a person ? This is not sound, since there is 
no evidence in respect of such idvara; for it has been shown 
in the previous aphorism that inferences are not capable of 
Mtablishing i4vara- If it be said that revelation is what 
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aBtablishes that, no; for there is reciprocal dependence in 
that when iBvara of the said nature is established, there is 
the establishment of this authoritativeness of the revelation 
declared by Him, and that when this (latter) is established, 
there is the establishment of I^vara of the said nature* 
There is antboritatlveness of the^eda, even because of non- 
dependence (on other pram&nas), not because of being declared 
by idvara ; therefore there is no reciprocal dependence ; if 
this be said, even thus, the contradiction is difficult to remedy 
that iBvara’s desire is eternal and (yet) generated by know- 
ledge* Then, though production after knowing the sense 
(otherwise) be equal, for Grammar etc-, since they are 
prompted by the opinions of the speaker, there is relativity 
to a person ;'for the Vedas, however, as prompted by the 
(purport implied in the) injunction to study, there is no 
relativity to any person. If this be said, no ; the Vedae in 
dispute are prompted by the speaker’s opinions, not prompted 
by (the purport implied in) the injunction to study, since 
they are produced after knowing the sense like Grammur etc*; 
in this way, relativity to a person cannot be avoided. Nor 
may it be said that for the Vedas, the antecedence of indeter- 
minate knowledge called (pure) intelligence, constitutes their 
differences from Grammar etc.; for even intelligence is deter- 
minate when there is association with what is instrumental to 
the desired* 


V* Now, the Vedas are not relative to any person, since 
while the stream (of study) is -uninterrupted, their author-ship 
is not remembered, as in the case of the self; if this be said, 
which is the probans here, authorship which is not in the 
sphere of memory or authorship which cannot be validly 
known ? The first is iuconcluaive in respect of a disqsed well 
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etc- The second is non -established- The Veda is the work 
of a distinguished person knowing much, since it is a means 
of valid verbal knowledge in respect of many things, like the 
BhUrata; ‘He created all thin, the rks, the yajus and the 
sftmans’; thus through inference and revelation the author of 
the Veda is validly cognised.* Thus, then, the contingence of 
the relativity of the Veda to a person is acceptable ; if this be 
said, no, because of the contingence of the loss of (its) 
authoritativeness. Nor is there authoritativeness because of 
being produced by I^vara possessing eternal desire, since that 
has been condemned. Nor because of acceptance by people 
at large, since invalidity is seen in the case of (the notions 
of) the body being the self, the moon being but the size of a 
span etc., which are certainly accepted by people at large. If 
it be said that the sense may be valid, as established by some 
other means of knowledge, as in the case of statements of 
smrtis, pur&uas or parents, not so. Dharma and its opposite, 
which are the sense of the Veda, are they known perceptually 
or through another revelation? Not the latter, because o 
infinite regress. On the first too, we do not cognise dharma 
and its opposite through the perception of those like us- Nor 
is yogic perception what apprehends it ; for that brings about 
excellence only in respect of colour etc., which are its own 
content. Nor may it be said that dharma and its opposite, 
as inherent in the self, are perceived by the mind ; for at the 
time of the creation of the Veda, dharma and its opposite, 
which are of the future, were not present. Dharma and its 
opposite, observed, in a previous, aeon certainly existed then ; 
if this be said, no; for even at the prior creation (of that 
previous aeon) it would be so; there being infinite regress thus, 
t here is the contingence of a succession of the blind- There- 
fore if the Veda be relative to a person, its authoritatiyeness 
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would be difficult to establish* Hence it is that the 
Sugatas and Arhatas declare the Veda to be non -authoritative; 
if this be said, no, because of the contingence of non* 
authoritativenesB for them in respect of their own revelations. 
Hence it is that the Lokayata does not recognise revelation at 
all ; if this be said, no ; if, for him, all statements are invalid, 
there is no eligibility for debate: if worldly statements be 
valid, what is the crime of Vedic statements? Thus, therefore, 
if there be relativity to a person, there would be destroyed 
the authoritativeness recognised for the Veda : if not relative 
to a person, there is the contingence of non-omniscience for 
Brahman, as for a (human) teacher. 

VI. To this it is said (in reply). We do not tolerate 
relativity to a person* It is thus* Is there relativity to a 
person (1) in the case of the word, sense and their relation, 
or (2) in the case of sentences existing in a squence? 
(1) Even on the first, jivas are not the authors; for, in that 
case, some one intending to mention the sea would use even 
the word "Meru” to denote (it), because of bis independence 
(in the matter). Nor is I^vara the author; for there is the 
inference of beginninglessness thus. The empirical usage 
of word, sense and their relation, at the beginning of an 
aeon etc., is dependent on a succession of earlier empirical 
usages, since it is an empirical usage of the name and the 
named, like (similar) empirical usage at the present time. 
Nor is there inconclusiveness (of the probans) in respect of 
conventional words like Dittha, since they are only 
semblances of names like ‘gBvya’ (to signify ‘cow’ the 
appropriate name of which is ‘go’)* Not the second; for, 
beginninglessness is established thus : the study of the 
Veda at the time of creation is conditioned by the remem- 
brance of earlier study of the Veda, since it is study of - the 
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Veda, like the study of the Veda at the present time< Nor 
may it be said that thus it is easy to establish this beginning' 
lessnesB in respect of all works; for, since by those same, 
works their respective authors are declared, there is conflict 
(of any such inference) with their revelation (of authorship). 
Here, too, the author of of the Veda is declared by 4ruti itself; 
if this be said, is it by the text *He created all this, the fks, 
the yajus’^ etc., which relates to Hiranyagarbha ? Or is it by 
the text ‘Of that great Being, this is the breath’** etc., which 
relates to i^vara ? Not the first ; for, from the text ‘He who 
created BrabmSi’^ there is understood the existence of the 
Veda even prior to the origination of Hiranyagarbha. In 
the case of the Vedas which were certainly existent, even the 
text (that they were) ‘created’ is intelligible, in the view of 
their first manifestation in the intellect of Hiranyagarbha. 
Not the second ; (for) that text occurring in the topic of the 
material cause, declares of i4vara material causality alone in 
respect of the Veda, not authorship too of the Veda. If it be 
said that having t^vara as the material cause and non-relativity 
to any person are contradictory, no; for, that kind of relativity 
to a person is admitted. In the case of the BhUrata etc., 
relativity to a person consists in having been produced by 
Vy&sa etc., after (their) having known the sense by some 
other means of knowledge ; therefore, the authoritativeness 
of those is dependent on the basic means of valid knowledge. 
The Veda is not produced after knowing the sense (otherwise), 
since, while not being the statement of a non-omniscient 
Being, it is the means of valid knowledge in respect of 
dharma, its opposite, and Brahman, like i^vara’s cognition 
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postulated by others. And thus, for the Veda, though 
produced by Brahman, authoritativeness being self-established, 
there is no detriment whatever. Now, he indeed is a trust* 
worthy person who states what he has cognised through a 
means of valid knowledge ; he who states what is not so 
cognised or what is guessed is untrustworthy ; and thus the 
Veda is not a means of valid knowledge, since it is not a 
statement made l>y a trustworthy person, like the statement 
of a mad man. If this be said, not so ; for, there is also the 
syllogism ‘The Veda is a means of valid knowledge, since it is 
a statement not made by an untrustworthy person, like the 
statements of Mann etc.* 

VII. How, then, is there ascertainment (as between 
these two positions)? It is said (in reply). Our final view 
indeed is that validity is self-established, while invalidity is 
due to defective causes. Here, in the case of a mad man’s 
statement, invalidity is appropriate, since its basis is cognition 
presented by delusion or by guessing. In the case of the 
statement of Mann etc., validity being intrinsic, the merit 
called production by a trustworthy person is also of service 
as removing an obstacle, a defective cause. In the case of the 
Veda, however, obstacles being impossible, validity is esta- 
blished intrinsically even without the (aforesaid) merit. Now, 
if usage by a trustworthy person be hot needed, a pot might 
be validly cognised even by the remembered word ‘pot*. Let 
it be so cognised in some cases ; but in a particular place in 
front, which is devoid of a pot, it is not validly cognised, 
because of conflict with other means of valid knowledge. 

VIII. Then it may be thought that for some one at 
some time when there has not arisen any other means of 
valid knowledge, a pot may be validly cognised even in that 
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place by the remembered word. Then, let usage by a trust- 
worthy person be alone the cause of validity* And that 
usage comes about in two ways- The statements of Manu 
etc- are made after cognising the sense by other means of 
knowledge ; the Vedic statements are made after remembering 
earlier usages- The mad man’s statements, again, because of 
the non-existence of both of these (usages), are certainly invalid. 

IX- Now, thus, authoritativeness in the case of the 
Veda would be caught up by (the defect of) a succession of 
the blind. If this be said, then, let the distinction be thus ; 
there is no valid cognition of sense from remembered words, 
since there is no purport in them ; in the Veda, however, 
because of the purport (implied by) the injunctions to study, 
valid cognition may arise even though there is no usage by a 
trustworthy person. Nor may non-authoritativeness be 
suspected because of the absence of purport for the text 
enjoining study, since purport is established by (that text) 
itself. Nor thus is there the defect of self-dependence ; for 
there is no conflict in respect of those that account for both 
themselves and others, like the word 'word’- Therefore, for 
the Veda too as for Brahman, beginninglessness results on 
consideration, but not relativity to a person, as for the work 
of Ealid&sa etc- Nor may it be suspected that though 
beginningless there may be, as for purapas etc-, production in 
an altered form, (in each fresh aeon): for in the case of what 
are denoted by the word ‘Veda’, viz., the letters, words, 
sentences, topics and chapters, which are certainly qualified 
by a regular sequence, and which even at the beginning of 
the aeon and at all dissolution undergo only manifestation 
and concealment, there is admitted immutable eternality* 

X- Then, the Veda does not have Brahman for material 
cause, because of being beginningless and immutably eternal, 
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like Brahman. If this be said, (no), becanse of (the inference) 
being affected by the extraneous adjunct, viz., independrace* 
The Veda, however, is dependent on Brahman, because of 
being imposed on Brahman, just as the snake imposed on the 
rope is dependent on the rope. 

XL Now, how for the Veda, as for the rope-snake, is 
illusoriness declared ? We say that it is becanse of its being 
incapable of (precise) determination. It is thus. Are the 
letters alone the Veda, or the letters in association with 
sequence ? Not the first, since there is not the cognition of 
the Veda in letters pronounced without sequence or iii a 
different sequence. On the second too is that sequence (a) 
present in the letters, or (b) present in the pronunciation, or 
(c) present in the cognition ? (a) Even if present in the 

letters the sequence cannot possibly be effected by space, since 
letters are omnipresent* Nor is it effected by time, because 
of the eternality (of the letters). Nor is it effected by (other) 
things, because of contradiction ; truly, not at one and the 
same time do there stand to reason the antecedence and subse- 
quence of the letter “j” in raja and jara. (b) Nor does the 
sequence present in pronunciation attach to the letters, since 
pronunciation and its sequence are not contents of the sense 
of bearing, while the Veda is of the nature of letters and 
capable of being apprehended by the sense of hearing, (c) 
Even if present in cognition, (i) is it an attribute of the 
letters, or (ii) is it imposed on the letters, or (iii) is it a 
qualification of the letters per accidensi (i) Not the first, 
since it is not intelligible that what is present in one is an 
attribute of another, (ii) On the second too, since, for him 
who maintains akbyati (error as non-apprehension), the 
sequence alone or the letter alone is not capable of being 

30 
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(denoted by) the word ‘Veda’ and^since cognition of the 
qualified is not admitted, the Veda is but non-discrimination ; 
hence there will be no knowledge of sense* In the view of 
erroneous apprehension, again, since there is only a cognition 
as qualified, inasmuchas the thing qualified does not exist, 
there will be no Veda other than the cognition* (iii) Not the 
third, since the cognition of the letter as (really) qualified by 
sequence is perceptual* Therefore, the Veda is indetermi- 
nable, Since even for the indeterminable there is exclusion 
of the void, practical efficiency as for the (notion of the) body 
being the self is uncontradicted. Thus, therefore, in the case 
of the Veda, though a product because of being an illusory 
manifestation of Brahman, there is not the defect of relativity 
to a person, because on the grounds of beginninglessness and 
immutable eternality there are not the (characteristics of) 
being preceded by cognition of the sense from some other 
means of knowledge and being originated in dependence on a 
person’s desire. And since for Brahman, the material cause 
of the Veda, which reveals all things, there is difference of 
nature from a (human) teacher, there is not even the defect 
of non-omniscience. Nor may it be said that when for the 
self-luminous Brahman omniscience is established even 
because of being associated With all, the establishment of that 
through being the material cause of the Veda is futile ; for, 
in the case of the solar ray associated with air, ether, taste, 
odour, etc*, there is not seen the capacity to reveal these* 
Therefore, omniscience is to be established only through 
being the material cause of the entire Veda, that is capable of 
revealing all things ; this is the view of the aphorist. 
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I« Or else, the definition being stated in the second 
apborismi by the present one, the means of valid knowledge 
is premised in the words ‘ Because of having ^stra*aource 
because of having the Veda as the means of valid knowledge; 
this is the meaning. The indication of more than one sense 
is an ornament to the aphorism and does not import the 
defect of sentence-split ; for that is shown in the definition of 
the aphorism as ‘many faced’. And the Vedic text giving 
valid knowledge of Brahman is ‘That, verily, whence these 
beings’^ etc. Though this has been cited even in the 
previous aphorism, yet there is not the futility of the present 
aphorism ; for, assuming what is to be declared in the present 
aphorism, viz.^ that Brahman is to be known through dastra 
alone, the purport of the previous aphorism was declared to 
be the stringing together of revealed texts* Otherwise who 
could avoid the previous aphorism having for sole purport 
the mention of argumentation ? And with the mere mention 
of argumentation, since it is also possible for each effect to be 
originated by a separate cause, this sense that the omniscient, 
omnipotent Brahman is the cause of the world would not be 
established. Nor is there its establishment because of the 
persistence of the sense of the root ; for even the word 
^Brahman’ denoting the sense of hxh is used in the Vedas 
alone* Indeed in ordinary experience the word ‘Brahman’ 
is not used of the cause of the world. Therefore ‘That 
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whence for this what begins with origination, that has the 
4Sstra alone for the means of valid knowledge’, so much is 
one aphorism, since (only) with that much is there removed 
the doubt of (there being a statement of) mere argumentation. 
As for the splitting it up, that is in order to state through 
another explanation that omniscience is easy to establish, as 
the material cause of the ^astra. Therefore, it is established 
by the two aphorisms that the omniscient Brahman, the 
efficient and material cause of the world’s origination etc>, 
is to be known from the ^Sstra alone. 

II. Here, Brahman, which is in the position of proto- 
type and endowed with the energy of may&, is the cause ; and 
the jivas are each separately bound by avidyB : thns say some. 
That which is reflected in m&ya. i. e. avidya, is the cause of 
the world ; the pure Brahman is the abode of immortality ,* 
and the jivas are bound by avidya ; thus say others. On the 
first vieW) there is difference between maya and avidya, and 
there is no reflectedness for Brahman ; on the second (view), 
however, there is the contrary of these ; this is the difference, 
-The author of the Brahmasiddhi, however, says thus : it is 
the jivas alone that are individually deluded in respect of 
Brahman, as (if) of the form of the world, because of their 
Uwn nesciences ; the cause of the world is not, however. 
Brahman as qualified by maya or as having the form of 
prototype or reflection ; as for (mutual) agreement like 'That 
which is seen by yon is seen by me’, that is intelligible 
because of similarity, as in the second moon cognised by 
several persons ; the mention of Brahman as the cause of the 
.world is in. the view of its being the substrate (of the world) 
in respect of existence. The author of the I^tasiddhi describes 
that (causality) in another way, viz-, that the one Brahman 
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aloBe through its own avidyE transfigures itself in the form of 
the world, as in dreams etc. All these are final positions 
(for the advaitin), since the (diverse) teachings are (merely) 
assumptive, in order to give knowledge of the truth; hence 
everything is taintless. 

HEBE ENDS THE SEVENTH VABNARA. 

BNP op THE THIBP APHORISM- 



FOURTH APHORISM 

EIGHTH VARNAKA. 


L In the third aphorism it was premised that the 
Vedantas are the means of valid knowledge in respect of 
Brahman ; in the fourth aphorism the validity thereof is 
explained. 

II, Nowj the validity of the Vedantas in respect of 
Brahman is not possible (1) because of conflict with the state- 
ment of the aphorist (Jaimini), (2) because of the teaching of 
an existent thing is not possible, (3) because there is no fruit, 
and (4) because there is no content not already known. For, 
the aphorist, Jaimini, in the aphorism, ^Since Scripture is for 
the sake of what is to be done’^ declares but futility for the 
Vedantas which are not for the sake of what is to be done. 
Though because, in the beginning, middle and end of the 
Vedantas^ purport is seen in respect of the unity of Brahman, 
there is not the possibility of futility, (i. e. meaninglessness), 
yet the validity (of the Vedantas) does not fit in. The Vedan- 
tas that make Brahman known are not means of valid know- 
ledge ; for, they make known Brahman, which, while being 
capable of (being the object of) other means of knowledge, is 
not known by other means of knowledge ; like the visual 
cognition which makes known the existence of elevations and 
depressions (apparently) present in a picture, which though 
capable of (being the objects of) the sense of touch, are not 
known by the sense of touch. Nor is there non-establishment 
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of the qualification (‘being capable of other means of know- 
ledge’) ; Brahman is capable of (being the object of) other 
means of knowledge, because of being an existent object, like 
pot etc. Nor may it be said that Brahman is cognisable by a 
single means of valid knowledge, alone, since it is an existent 
object like odour etc. ; for there is inconclusiveness (of the 
probans) in substances like pot, which are objects of appre- 
hension for both the sense of sight and the sense of touch. 
Even thnS) the karya (unseen result) favoured by the Prabha- 
karas is capable of (being the object of) other means of valid 
knowledge, since it is other than bare non-entity, like pot; 
(yet it is not thus known and is admitted to be knowable 
solely through Scripture) ; thus there is parity of fallacy (in 
the position of both the Frabhakara and the Yedautin) ; if this 
be said, no, because of the adjunct ‘being an existent object’. 
Since in the case of future rain etc., which are objects of 
(another pramana, viz-,) inference, there is not the character 
of an existent object, there is no pervasion of the prohandum 
(by the alleged adjunct) ; if this be said, even thus, if 
being-otber-than-bare-non-entity, which is counter-correlate- 
dependent, be the determinant in respect of the being 
capable of other means of valid knowledge, there is prolixity, 
while if the character of an existent object, which is not 
BO dependent, be the determinant, there is parsimony ; 
hence there is no parity at all. Brahman is cognisable 
by verbal testimony alone, since it is devoid of colour etc., 
or the apprehension of pervasion etc-, like the ksrya 
(unseen result) of the opponents ; if this be said, no, since 
there is admitted by you even its knowability by experience. 
And this being the case, the qualification present in the 
prohans in the first inference, viz., ‘ which is not known 
by any other means of knowledge ' is Don-establisbed ; if this 
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be said^ no ; for Brahman-experience not being established 
for those who urge this inference) the qualification is 
established (for them). Therefore, by the first inference is 
established the invalidity of the Vedantas which are devoid 
of a basic means of knowledge accordant with them. For 
the words of non-personal origin there is no dependence 
on a basic means of knowledge ; if this be said) true. Yet 
because of sublation by such a perception as ‘ I am a man ’ 
there is certainly invalidity as for (the text) ‘The stake 
is the sun Though the said perception, as generated by 
a defect, be not the sublater of 4rnti, yet, since in respect 
of the existent Brahman there is no possibility of fruit 
consisting in the attainitient of the desired or the avoidance 
of the nndesired, accomplishable by appetition or desistence, 
the Vedantas, which are (thus) purportless, do not obtain 
any validity at all. If then it be said ‘ Neither fruit nor 
purport is the determinant of validity, but the making known 
of a thing not already known,’ even thus, let the Veda give 
valid knowledge of karya (the unseen result) alone, which 
is incapable of (being the object of) other means of knowledge, 
but not the existent Brahman, which is so capable (of other 
means of knowlege). Therefore, the Vedantas are futile. 

III. If it be said that, in the case of what are appre- 
hended because of the injunction to study, invalidity does 
not stand to reason, then, let there be subsidiariness to 
the injunction of a rite, as making known the nature of 
the agent, the jiva, and the nature of the deity. Brahman ; 
and thus will be established validity as for mantras and 
arthavadas. If it <be said ‘Let there be valdity even as 
enjoining Brahman, ’ no ; for, an injunction, whose content 
is a rite, is impossible in respect of an existent thing. 
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IV. NoWj the Vedanta^ are’ not 'snbsidiaties to any 
single injunction, since there is not, as foir ‘ He howled ’^ etc.‘ 
the mention in a (particular) topic ; nor (are they subsidiatiea) 
of the aggregate of all injdnctionsj’Since of all the injundtions :: 
which declare different things, there Is no syntactical' unity. 
Nor may it be said that only one thing, dharma in its generic 
nature, is what is declared by all injunctions; for, the generic* 
is not capable of being performed ‘ (while what the injunction 
prescribes should be so capable). Then it, may be said that just 
as, in the case of the ladle, which is related to all rites, the text 
about being made of parna, while intimating the thing which 
is the material (cause thereof), occupies the position of a’ 
subsidiary in respect of each of the texts enjoiping rites, 
though (itself) mentioned without the commencement (of 
any particular topic), so too may be the Vedantas which 
intimate the agent. This is not sound ; for,- when by the 
Vedantas which have pi;incipally the distinctionless (as the 
sense), the self is either praised oi; ; declared, there is no 
serviceability to activity in rites. ' Nor is it possible to 
assume servicealnlity for, the refutation of all. distinctions 
like agency is opposed to appetijlion. . Therefore, the Yedan-’ 
tas art not' subsidiary to an injunction of rites. - 

! y. Thus, then, let them be su^idiary to the injunction 
of the contemplation of the Saguna. Nor may it be thought 
thus: ‘By the Vedanteis/ even as subsidiary to the injunction to 
contemplate, there is not established the nature of Brahman, 
as qualified by attributes like omniscience, as the cause of the 
world and as an existent, since there is no basic evidence 
accordant with it ; therefore, when the object of contemn- 
plation is non-established, how can there be an injunction to 
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contemplate ? Remote is the sabsidiarineBS of the Ved&ntas 
thereto.’ For^ when by inference there is ktiown a cause of the 
world, whose specific nature is not designated, in the iniunc- 
tion of the contemplation thereof, there is syntactical unity 
for the Vedftntas through imposing the qualities to be contem- 
plated, such as eternality, purity, intelligence, reality, know- 
ledge, infinitude. Now, for the Ved&ntas as having for purport 
an injunction to contemplate, thete is no syntactical unity 
with the devatak&Q4&> since the (two) topics are different : in 
its own topic which stops with the bai^e object, no injunction 
whatever is heard or is capable of being assumed, since 
there is not declared here any ground for assuming an 
injunction, like the relation of material and deity in Tusan 
is (the deity) who gets the well-kneaded portion’.^ If this be 
said, not so ; for, assuming validity (for the Vedantas) because 
of being apprehended in consequence of an injunction to 
study, it is possible to assume an injunction to contemplate, 
because of the unintelligibility otherwise of that validity* 
And the fruit should be understood to be of the nature of 
release occurring in such arthav&das This much, verily, is 
immortality’.'-^ Therefore, the Vedantas are means of knowledge 
not in respect of Brahman, but in respect of contemplation* 

Vl(a). When the primafucie view results thus, the 
aphorist says; ‘But that, because of harmony’*^ By the word 
'but’ the prinia facie view is negatived. 'That’ is the pre- 
mising of his own view. That, i* e.. Brahman, is validly 
known by the Vedantas: this is the meaning. Whence (is 
this) ? Because of the harmonious synthesis of the Vedantas 
In respect of Brahman as (their) purport. 
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VI(b)> Now, what ia called purport is the attribute of a 
person ; and bow can this belong to the Vedsntas ? If this be 
asked, not so. For, the intention to state is not itself purport, 
since though there be intention to state, when a word is not 
used, there is not the empirical usage of purport (existing in 
such a case). Nor is usage by a person itself (the purport), 
since it does not exist in the usage of lunatics etc- Therefore, 
purport is subsidiariness to the valid knowledge of that (parti' 
cular) sense ; and that is certainly the attribute of the word. 
Nor may it be said that even there, what effects that (purport) 
is only the intention to state ; for there is no (instance of) 
mere co-absence, inasmucbas it. is not seen that there is no 
purport even where there is subsidiariness to that (sense), 
(merely) because of the fault of the non-existence of the 
intention to state. Nor is it that other than the intention to 
state there is nothing to indicate purport ; for there exist the 
initial passage etc. 

VI(c). Nor is it that the indicator of purport is only the 
character of karya (what is to be done) belonging to the object 
of valid knowledge; for in ‘A son is born to you’ etc., though 
there is not the character of what is to be done, purport is 
seen. There too, even because of the purport, let us infer for 
the object of knowledge that it culminates in what is to be 
done ; if this be said, no, because of the contingence of 
reciprocal dependence as between the valid knowledge of the 
character of what is to be done and purport, in this way : when 
there is valid knowledge having what is to be done for 
content, there ia established purport characterised as the capa- 
city to generate that valid knowledge, and when this latter is 
established, there is the establishment of that former valid 
knowledge. Now absence of purport is an obstacle to valid 
knowledge, for in ‘Kat poison’ etc., the valid knowledge 
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that one is to eat poieon etc*, ■which resalts even from the 
statement, is ohstrncted by the absence of purport- (in thd 
eating); and what removes that obstacle is purport; and 
thus, when first there is valid knowledge of what is to be 
done from the sentence itself, subsequently, in that ' same 
t7ay, because of the valid knowledge of what is to be done, 
it is known that there exists purport too, which removes 
the obstacle ; (but) the valid knowledge of what is to be done 
is not generated by purport : therefore there is no reciprocal 
dependence* If this be said, true; even thus, the character 
of what is to be done is not a mark of purport ; for in * He 
is to offer oblation with jartila gruel or gavidhuka gruel ’ etc*i 
though there is what is to be done, there is no purport; for, 
in the subsequent text ' jartilas and gavidhukas are verily 
not oblations ’ these is negation of wild sesamum and gavi* 
dhuka (as fit objects for the oblation, goat’s milk alone being 
enjoined). 

VI(d). Therefore, the marks of purport are only the 
initial passage etc* For it has been said : * The initial and 
the concluding passages, repetition, novelty, fruit, arthavAda 
(eulogy or condemnation) .and reasoning — these are the marks 
in the ascer^inment of purport*’ In all the, Vedantas, it is 
well known that there are the initial passage, etc., in respect 
of Brahman* Therefore the Vedantas relate harmoniously 
to Brahman as purport* 

YIl. What is called the harmoniousness of' the syntacti** 
cal relation is the declaration of sense in a unique manner* 
Elsewhere indeed, words like ‘Bring the cow ’ ' d^clard 
the relation of act and causal correlate* In * He is - td 
sacrifice with the udbhid’, though the word ‘ udbhid’ and 
sacifice' have same denoii^tiony there exists ' the ex^iitahb^ 
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of hiyoga <iimseeri result). In ‘ The Illy U blue ’ there aro. 
declared difference and non-differehOe asi between the quality, 
and the possessor of the quality. In the case pf other wordsx 
even though declaring a single denotation, .gehder and number 
are unavoidable. The Vedftntas, however,, do not thus declare 
a relation or a sense that is expectant or difference and non* 
diffetence br what is qualified by gender and number;, but 
they declare, whether by express signification or by secondary 
implication Or through the channel of adjuncts, only the single, 
impartite essence, through the restatement of what is in a 
generic way the cause of the world. 

VIII. Of these (modes of declaration) the word ‘know- 
ledge’ is understood to signify intelligencb reflected in. a 
psychosis of the internal organ associated witb manifold 
modifications. And the word * bliss ’ • is well established in' 
the world in respect of any particular, which, is manifested 
by a psychosis of the internal organ that is of the nature 
of pure sattva, and which appears as eminently desirable. 
These two words, ‘knowledge’ and ‘bliss’,' because of conflict 
with another text declaring eternality, abandon the psychosis* 
aspect and kignify (only) the particular which appears as 
desirable. And thus in the aspect of abandoning .the psy- 
chosis (-element) there is secondary implication ; in the other 
aspect, however, there is principal signification. The words 
* One ’," ‘Beal ’, ‘ Infinite ’, through expressly signifying the 
non-existence of difference in itself, the non-existence of 
illusoriness, and the non-existence of a second, whether of 
the same class or a different class, , apply to' that (Brahman) 
by secondtnry implication. And words, like. ‘Omniscient ’ 
apply to that (Brahman) as having the -indeterminable world 
for adjnnctr And words like ‘This. self itiBrahman ‘ That 
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thon art’ ^ apply to Brahman alone throngh partly exclnaive 
secondary implioation* Tbna therefore all the VedBntaa 
declare the one, impart! te eeaenoe. Brahman* 

IX. Now, if words like ‘truth, knowledge' have difia* 
rent signidoances, how is there application to the one 
impartite essence ? If they have the same signidoanoe, there 
it the contingence of repetition* There is not this defect ; 
for, though there be oneness of what is declared as the pur* 
port, there is manifoldnesa of what are excluded, the inder- 
terminable things like non-reality and inertness* And neither 
by an indeterminable thing nor by its non-existence is there 
any detriment whatever to the non-duality which is of the 
nature of the absolute existent. Therefore the major texts 
like ‘ That thon art ’, in the same way as statements like 
‘ This is that Devadatta ’ declare the one impartite essence* 
It is thus. Two persons see a single Devadatta at the same 
time and place. Again, at another time and place, the same 
two see that same (Devadatta). Of these two, one has the recog- 
nition ‘ This is that Devadatta*. The other, however, thinks 
that the later seen one is different from the formerly seen 
Devadatta* To him who is devoid of recognition, the other 
teaches ‘This is that Devadatta'. Here, the teacher recognises 
the oneness not of of what are explicitly cognised as different- 
tbe respective places and times or the two Devadattas as 
qualified by them— because of contradiction. But the one. 
Devadatta, who is qualfied per accidens by the two (persons 
so) qnidified, is the sphere of recognition. And this recognised 
oneness of Devadatta’s nature, be, through the words denota- 
tive of the qualified, in the form ‘This is that’, makes known 
to the other, through the abandonment of a part of their own 
sense and the secondary implication (of the other part)* 
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X. No^, the identity of Devadatta, which belongs to 
the word-senses ‘this’ and ‘that’ (i. e. is cognised along with 
those word-senses), is that itself declared by the sentence too 
or some other (identity) ? On the first, there is the contin- 
gence of (the sentence being) a restatement ; not the second, 
since there is no other identity. If this be said, no ; for. on 
this reasoning, there is the cohtingence of invalidity even for 
recognition, since here too it may well be said that if it 
makes known the very identity present in the cognition(s), 
there wonld be the character of a restatement, while as for 
another identity, that does not exist. The object of valid 
knowledge in recognition is the relation of one to two times ; 
if this be said, no, since this too is established even by the 
two cognitions- Then, (it may be said) for recognition 
though there be not the character of knowing a thing not 
already known, yet, since it is a remover of the delusion of 
difference, there is in the effect distinction from cognitions 
which do not remove the delusion of difference, and hence, 
there is validity (for it) ; then, even for the sentence 'This is 
that’ since in this same way there is distinction from the 
(constituent) words, let there be validity- And thus, even the 
sentence 'That thou art’, abandoning from the sense of the 
word ‘Thou’ the conflicting aspect of agency etc., takes 
up the bare witness, and, even though (identity is) understood 
even at the time of cognising the word-senses, (yet) for the 
sake of removing the delusion of difference, declares identity 
with the bare intelligence, that remains on the abandon- 
ment of the aspect of remoteness etc., in the sense of the 
word 'That-’ Hence this syllogism : the sentence ‘ That 
thou art’ etc-, relates to impartite sense, since while relating 
to a substance that is other thah cause or effect it expresses 
apposition, like the sentence 'This is that Devadatta*' 
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XL Now in ‘The pot ib clay’> ‘The lily is bine’ etc., a 
distinctive identity of each word-bense with itself is the object 
of valid knowledge for each word ; but the reciprocal identitjr 
of the word-senses is the object of) vabd knowledge ' for - the 
sentence : ' just as thus the validity of the sentence (there) is 
even because of knowing what is not already known, so let 
it be even here ; and thus there would not be the difficult 
(tortuous) assumption- that there is validity merely because 
of distinctiveness in removing the delusion of difference. If 
this be said, no, because of disparity. For, there, identity is 
declared between differents, as between effect and cause, subs, 
tance and quality, since on the principle ‘In empirical usage 
the path of the Bhatta (is followed)’ there is admitted (by us 
with refence to empirical usage) difference cum non-difference. 
Here, however, the one,‘impartite essence is declared ; hence 
there is great disparity. 

XII. Here, some say (thus) : Because of such sastra as 
‘He who stands within the self’, ‘This that is within all is 
thy self’,^ difference and non-differeoee should be admitted 
even as between the jiva and Brahman, as otherewise there 
would be confusion between the word-senses and the sentence- 
sense. They ba*te to be asked : is the difference there removed 
by knowledge or not ? If not, there would 'be no release. 
If removed, then too, is the remover of that only such know- 
ledge as has difference cum non-difference for content or is it 
some other knowledge having non-difference alone for content? 
Not the first, since it is not possible for knowledge to remove 
its own content (difference vum non-difference.) Not the 
second, since there is no means of valid knowledge to originate 
the knowledge of non-difference ; for in your view, fhe e&stra 
has for content difference cufn non-difference. If it be said 
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that, by the repetition of the knowledge of difference cum noo* 
difference generated by the 4astra, there arises the knowledge 
of the non-difference, even thus, for difference, if removable 
by knowledge, there would be illusorinees- By knowledge 
ignorance is removed, while difference, however, perishes 
through ritual acts ; if this be said, no : for in * He Who 
knows Brahman becomes Brahman itself’’ it is understood 
that the removal of difference denoted by the word ‘itself’ 
is caused by knowledge. Then (it may be said), for difference, 
removable by knowledge, like the antecedent non>existence 
of knowledge, there is no illusoriness ; even thus, the aspect 
in respect of which there is difference of the jiva from Brah- 
man, is it through that same aspect that there is non-dif- 
ference too, or through some other aspect? On the first, 
when difference is removed, non-difference too would be 
removed, because of the identity of the aspect which deter- 
mines them (the two)- On the second, in the case of the 
jiva that is of the nature of the partless Brahman, difference 
which is an attribute cannot be removed by ritualistic acts. 
Even if it be removed by knowledge, if the jiva be qualified 
pet accidens by that difference, then the jiva would be but 
Brahman (and there would bo no difference cum non-dif- 
fernce). If then it be qualified by difference (as by a pro- 
prium), when difference perishes, the jiva too would perish. 
If then (it be said that) that even on the perishing of the 
qualified form, the jiva in the aspect of the substrate (of the 
qualification), would enjoy release consisting in identity with 
Brahman, then, it should be admitted that even in the stage 
of transmigration the jiva is that same substrate-aspect, which 
has attained identity with Brahman ; for, difference of loci 
is not possible for transmigration and release* Hereby is 
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r«fa!ted this too, which is stated by AmrtaaaQda, viz., that as 
between jiva and Brahman there are not simtiltaneonsly diffe* 
rence and non-difference, because of contradiction, but that 
there is difference at the stage of (their being) word-senses, 
and impartiteness at the stage of the sentence-sense. There 
is also conflict with such ^ruti texts as ‘ It is to be seen as 
one alone ‘ There are no differents whatever here Nor 
does' a ^rnti text like ‘He who stands within the self declare 
difference cum non-difference; rather does it restate the 
difference established through delusion and teach non-diffe- 
rence alone. How, then, is there remedied the confusion 
betv^en word-sense and sentence-sense ? If this be asked, it 
is said (in reply) : here, in the case of the express word-sense 
there is no contingence of confusion with the sentence-sense ; 
for the express sense is that which is qualifled by adjuncts 
posited by nescience- As for what is secondarily implied by 
the word, its being the sentence-sense (too) is certainly 
acceptable. Therefore there is never any unintelligibility 
in respect of the impartite sense of the major text. 

i^IIl. Similarly, even such a minor text as ‘ Truth, 
knowledge, infinitude is. Brahman ’'’ is related to the impar- 
tite sense, since it is the statement of a definition, like the 
sentence ‘ The moon is the pre-eminent luminary ’. Here, 
some, one who does not know the denotation of the stem 
‘moon’ .asks some one else 'In this sphere of luminaries, 
. which is it that is called the moon ? ’ This (latter) too 
with the intention to state only the denotation of the stem 
‘moon’ uses (the words) ‘The moon is the pre-eminent 
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lominary Here, the word ‘ laminary ’ by way of expressing 
luminosity in general, applies to a particular individual 
(luminary) by secondary implication ; and the word ‘ pre* 
eminent' by way of exprepsing the quality of pre-eminence 
applies to a particular luminary by secondary implications 
Here, since quality and generality are not the signification 
of the word ‘ moon ’, both are excluded, and only the parti* 
Qular luminary in which they are inherent is intimated as tiie 
signification of the word ‘ moon thus is established a single 
signification for the words ‘ pre-eminent ’ ‘ luminary ’ and 
‘ moon ’• Nor thus is there the futility of the two words 
(‘ pre-eminent ’ and ‘ luminary ’); for the word ‘ luminary ’ id 
of use in excluding the non-luminous clouds etc>, and the 
word ‘ pre-eminent ' in excluding stars etc>, which are of 
little luminosity* Thus, impartite sense is to be construed 
even for the sentence ‘ Truth, knowledge ’ etc- 

XIV. It is said ; since Brahman, which as an existent 
object is capable of (being the object of) other means of 
knowledge, is (yet) not known through other means of know- 
ledge, for the Vedantas which make that known, there is in- 
validity as for the sense of sight which makes known the exis- 
tence of elevations and depressions (apparently) present in a 
picture; in respect of this, it must be asked : is it that when 
there is capacity for any other means of knowledge ahd that 
does not exist, the non-existence of the content is ascertained 
and (therefor^ the illusoriness of verbal testimony is suspec- 
tedi? . Or (is it suspected) that validity is dependent on an- 
other, asdn the case Of a human staiteinent, because of having 
foe content a thing that is assoOiated with another means of 
tahd knowledge? Or is it thatibeoause of having for content 
a >tbtng that is capable of (being the ol^ct of) another meinis 
of :tvalidti knowledge, there tie saepidon of this (testimottj^y 
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being a restatement of \7hat is established by that (other 
means)? Not the first; for, if, merely because of the non- 
appearance of another means of knowledge, there be that 
character (of illnsoriness for testimony), there wonld be un- 
due extension everywhere. Though there be dependence 
on other means of knowledge in the case of statements of 
personal origin, that is not possible in the case of Vedic 
statements* Not the second, since there is not the possession 
(as content) of a thing that is associated with another means 
of knowledge. The Vedanta text in dispute has (for content) 
a thing associated with another means of knowledge, since 
it has an existent thing for content, like the statement of 
(the existence oO fruit on the river-bank ; if this be said, 
no ; for, being a statement of personal origin is the adjunct 
(of the profians in the alleged inference). Even if the illus- 
tration be ‘ like the recollection of an experienced thing ’, 
there is the adjunct * being generated by another cognition 
that applied to its (recollection’s) own content’* Truly, the 
VedOnta text was not uttered, after cognising the sense 
through another means of knowledge, in which case there 
would be pervasion of thej^roia^ts (too, by the quality which 
pervades the probandum and is said by us to be the adjunct). 
Then yon may think : having established of the Vedanta 
text that, since it has an existent thing for content, it has 
a thing capable of another means of knowledge, thereby is 
to be established its having (for content) a thing associated 
(with another means of knowledge) ; then, even for injunc- 
tive texts whereby ,is there prevented the possession of a 
sense associated (with another means of knowledge), since, 
as having a sense other than bare non-entity, they have for 
content what is capable of other means of knowledge ? Nor, 
even because of being an injunotive text, is there the 
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noo-existence of baving a sense capable of other means of 
knowledge ; for, in injunctive statements in ordinary expe- 
rience, there is seen the possession of a sense capable of 
other means of knowledge. If even there the sense be what 
is not capable of that, then in the Veda too, because of the 
impossibility of apprehending the relation (of words) to what 
is to be done (karya, which is trans-experieritial), there would 
not be the apprehension of that. If, then, (it be said that) 
since what is to be done in accordance with the Veda has 
a nature transcending the three times, there is not for it the 
capability of (being the object oO other means of knowledge, 
then for Brahman too, even because of having a nature 
devoid of qualities like colour, there could not be the capa- 
bility of other means of knowledge. If it be said that in 
respect of Brahman there is another means of knowledge, 
called the intelligence that is its nature, no ; for to that itself 
belongs Brahman-hood (that is itself Brahman). Even if the 
intelligence that is its nature should give valid knowledge of 
Brahman, merely because of having a sense associated with 
that, there is not the defect of being dependent on that ; for, 
in the case of inference whose sphere is the self-luminous 
(according to the PrEbhakara) cognition of another person, 
there is not seen the defect of dependence on that (cognition). 
Nor the third ; for, in the case of the sense of sight which 
has for content a substance capable of cognition by the sense 
of touch, there is not seen the character of being a restate- 
ment. If it be said that this character of being a restatement 
exists in verbal testimony alone, even thus, how would you 
remedy this objection in the case of the injunctive text? 

* Because, though the sense of the injunction in ordinary 
experience is capable of other means of knowledgCi (the sense) 
of the Vedic (injunction) is not cepabLe of «thati'/il ihiahe 
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said, there is parity of that even in respect of an existent 
thing. Nor is it possible to lay down a restriction that the 
suspicion of being a restatement applies to verbal testimony 
alone ; for it may well be said that in respect of a thing known 
by verbal testimony, it is only the other means of knowledge 
that is a restatement. Therefore, the Vedic statement, though 
related to an existent thing, is an independent means of valid 
knowledge. 

XV(a). Now, everywhere, the superior elder, having 
cognised the sense through another means of knowledge, uses 
a word in respect of it ; and the intermediate elder, cognising 
the sense from that word, is appetent in respect of that, and 
cognising that activity, the learner learns (the meaning of the 
word); and the capacity of the word to give knowledge is in 
accordance with the learning. Therefore, the object of valid 
knowledge by the word being only such sense as is associated 
with another means of knowledge, how can there be inde* 
pendent validity for words ? 

XV(b). There is not this defect. For, the learner, 
having cognised by himself, through perception etc., the bare 
object of knowledge, pot etc., unassociated with other means 
of knowledge, and being appetent in respect of it, infers on 
the analogy of himself, even for the intermediate elder, 
appetency preceded by the cognition of the pure object of 
knowledge unmixed with another means of knowledge, and 
thus nnderstanda the capacity- of the word used by the 
superior elder tube in respect of that bare object of know 
ledge. Nor may it be said that though, in the ease of what is 
to be done, it may by itself be the content of the signification 
of the word, in the case of an existent thing, only as 
associated with another means of knowledge can it be the 
content of that (word). Here, the words Signifying existehlo 
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occnrring in the statement of what is to be done, have 
signidcant capacity in respect of things not associated with 
other means of knowledge, since they are present in a state- 
ment of what is to be done, like the word signifying what is 
to be done* And thus, on the analogy of this (karya-pada), 
this (conclnsion) is to be established even in the case of other 
words signifying existents* As for the other means of know- 
ledge which was the cause of the superior elder’s cognition 
of the sense, that, throngh originating the intention to 
declare, is the cause of the use of the word ; but it does not 
come within the object of knowledge by the word. And that 
the learner will know when he himself becomes the superior 
elder and uses words- 

XVl(a). Here some object : this effort to demonstrate 
(the process of) learning is futile, since the word has no 
relation to sense. Indeed, no sense is validly cogpised through 
such words as ‘In the finger-tip there arb hundreds of 
elephant-herds’. Even where in the statement of a trust- 
worthy person that (sense) is cognised validly, there too that 
valid knowledge is caused by another means of knowledge, 
not caused by the word. 

Xyi(b). This objection the Prabh&kara answers thus: 
though through statements of personal origin there is not 
validly cognised the relation to what is denoted, yet the 
particular cognition of the speaker, in the form ‘Thus does 
this person cognise’, is certainly validly cognised ; for this is 
not inconstant even in such statements as that about the 
finger-tip- And this particular cognition postulates a parti- 
cular object of cognition- 

XVl(c). This answer is unintelligible, because of irrele- 
vance; when tbs relation of word to sense is objected to, the 
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relation of a probans (the cognition of the speaker) to sense is 
declared (in reply) ; what is relevant and to which ? If it be 
said that through the channel of the speaker’s cognition 
there is declared the relation of word to sense, no ; for, it is 
not possible for the speaker’s cognition to be the object of 
valid knowledge by the word; for in statements like ‘Bring 
the cow’ there is no word to express the speaker's cognition, 
(and) the sentence-sense is not different from the word-senses* 
Even if (the sentence-sense be) different, is the speaker’s 
cognition alone the sentence-sense or (that cognition) as 
qualified by the object of knowledge ? On the first, in respect 
of an object of knowledge not known from statements in 
ordinary experience, there would be no empirical usage 
(resulting from them). And since there is no learning through 
those (statements in ordinary experience) there is the contin- 
gence of Vedic statements too not giving (any) knowledge* 
On the second let the object of knowledge be alone validly 
cognised from the sentence, since the speaker’s cognition is 
otherwise explained as inferable from the probans consisting 
in the use of the word. 

XVI(d), Now, even the object of knowledge is otherwise 
explained, for, the hearer understanding the. word-senses from 
the words, guesses on the strength of their use in conjunction 
that there is certainly a relation of them (sentence-sense, 
the jfieya)* If this be said, not so ; for the guess itself here 
is a valid knowledge .generated by the sentence* This, guess 
does not come within memory, doubt or error ; for there does 
not exist generation by residual impression, or duality of 
alternatives or subkition. Since, though (thus) valid know- 
ledge, there are not such other causes (of knowledge) as 
perception, there remains its being generated by the sentence. 
Nor is it possible to postulate relation of word-senses (i* e*, 
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sentence'sense), because of the inferred speaker’s cognition 
which is nnintelligible in the absence of an object of know- 
ledge (consisting in the above-said relation) ' for in that case 
since there is no speaker in respect of the Veda the valid 
knowledge of (the said) relation would be non-established. 
Therefore the cognition of the relation is only from verbal 
testimony. 


XVI(e). As for sentences like that about the finger-tip, 
there is no reaching to the sense, since the relation (between 
word-senses) is that of an untrustworthy person- For, in the 
case of perception, though reaching to the thing, it is seen 
that, when there is a defect, there is no reaching to the thing, 
nacre etc- There is not possible, indeed, in the case of the 
revelation of non-duality, which is of non-personal origin, 
any defect, because of which there might be suspected non- 
reaching to the sense- If perception etc , which present 
duality, conflict therewith, then let those alone be sublated ; 
for, in ‘Indra through mayfts’' etc , there is declared their gene- 
ration by the defect called maya, (and) since though generated 
by a defect there results, as for dream, validity in respect of 
non-discord with empirical usage- Even the revelation of 
non-duality sublates in the case of duality, the content of 
perception etc-, the element of reality alone, not the element 
of accord with empirical usage. And this being the case, just 
as for perception etc., though the products of maya, there is 
validity in regard to their respective contents, the objects of 
empirical usage, similarly, for the revelation of non-duality, 
though the product of maya, why should there not be validity 
in regard to its own content, non -duality? Nor may there 'be 
suspected in this case undue extension in r^ard to such 
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cognition as that of nacre-silver; for, even there, up to 
Bublation, the intrinsic validity of the cognition of the merely 
apparent silver etc. is not avoided, as otherwise appetency (in 
respect of them) would be unintelligible ; for, the empirical 
usage (i. e., designation) of the invalidity (of that cognition) 
is only through a consideration of the sublation which comes 
at the time of specific cognition (say, of the nacre as nacre). 
Nor of the knowledge of non-duality is there sublation at any 
time, in which case there might be declared (of it) this kind of 
invalidity. 

XVI(f). Now, in the case of the visual cognition having 
for content elevations and depressions in a picture, invalidity 
is seen because of the defect, called the configuration of black 
and other lines, present in the picture; similarly here too, 
there is invalidity because of the defect called non -duality. If 
this be said, no ; for, there too, the invalidity is only because 
of sublation by tactual cognition. In the case of validity 
consisting in knowing a thing not already known, it is not 
possible even to suspect the need (or accord (with something 
else). 

XVII. Nor may it be said, that, since all scripture is 
for the sake of ritual, there is validity for injunctive texts 
alone ; for, there is reciprocal dependence in that if validity be 
estabUsbed to be for injunctive texts alone, there is the 
establishment of all Scripture being for the sake of ritual, and 
when this is established there is the establishment of the 
other. 

XVIII. Nor may it be objected 'Since there is not what 
is to be accomplished by appetency and desistence, viz., the 
attainment of the desired and the remedying of the undesired^ 
in respect of Brahman that is (thus) not a human goal, how 
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can there be validity for the Ved&ntas ?’ The world, indeed, 
directly seeks only the attainment of the desired and the 
remedying of the nndesired, bat not appetency and desistenee, 
since these are of the nature of exertion. Since in attaining 
a village etc-, not attained before, and in the remedying of a 
disease etc-, not already remedied, there is not the accomplish* 
ment of what is desired in the absence of exertion, a person 
may even pat ap with exertion- Where, however, a person not 
knowing what is already attained, like the gold ornament 
round bis neck, desires to attain it again, and desires to avoid 
the rope*snake etc., though (in reality) avoided, since there 
what is desired is accomplished by mere knowledge, why 
should he put up with exertion ? Exertion is not indeed 
needed here ; on the contrary, when there is knowledge, even 
the earlier exertion is avoided- And this being the case, in 
the attainment of tl}^ eternally attained Brahman and in the 
remedying of the eternally remedied transmigration, what is 
the cause is the knowledge of the truth ; for the Ved&ntas 
which generate it, whence the suspicion of their culminating 
in what is not a human goal ? Therefore, the validity of the 
Vedantas in respect of Brahman cannot be prevented by any 
one. 

XIX- Further, if a human goal be the determinant of 
validity, it would be difficult to establish in the system of the 
Guru (Prabh&kara), the validity of the texts relating to 
obligatory and occasioned rites. For there is no fruit there, 
but only exertion in the performance ; in the non-perfor- 
mance, however, sin is manifest (as the consequence). Thus, 
in the case of those (texts) which are the cause of evil in 
both ways, how can there be the establishment of validity ? 
Therefore for verbal testimony too, as for perception etc., the 
(efficient) caqse of validity is only the making known of a 
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Be&Be which ie not already knowh^ is nnsublated and not 
subject to donbt* - And that is common to the tests, about 
both what is to be dene and Brahman* And this being the 
case, the assumption of having an injdnetioa for purport, 
made with great effort, by the upholder' of the prima facie 
view/for establishing the invalidity of the Ved&ntas, that is a 
dance ont' of place*' Therefore, the validity of the Ved&ntas 
in regard to Brahman is established. 

j . ■ ^ ... .... 

HERB BEDS THE EIGHTH YAB^AKA* 



NINTH VARNAKA. 


I* Those who even while admitting the significance 
of words in respect of an existent object, think that in respect 
of Brahman validity is not possible for the Vedftntas, their 
view was refuted in the earlier varpaka. Those, again, who 
thinking that there is significance for words in respect 
of their own sense only as associated with what is to be 
accomplished (karya), say that Brahman is known from the 
Vedantas only as subsidiary to what is to be accomplisbedt 
their view is refuted in this varnaka* 

II. These, indeed, say thus. When it is said by the 
superior elder ‘Bring the cow’, the learner who desires to 
learn sees the cowbringing performed by the intermediate 
elder and understands ‘ the act of oow*bringing has been 
made known (to that intermediate elder) by this statement *; 
then, in such usages as ‘ Bring the horse, tie up the cow * 
by a process of insertion and deletion, he understands the 
capacity of each word in respect of its own sense as asso- 
ciated with what is to be accomplished. Nor is learning 
possible in respect of what is (merely) an instrument to the 
desired ; for in respect of such instruments to the desired 
etc., as are past, there is not the activity of the intermediate 
elder (wherefrom there could be learning). If it be said 
that there is activity in regard to such instrument of the 
desired as is capable of being willed^ then because of non- 
inconstancy, what is to be accomplished would itself be the 
determinant of laming* If merely because of non-incons- 
lifmcy, what is to be aQgomplishe4 bo the determinant, then 
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even for the worldliness present in wbat is to be aooomp* 
lisbed, that being non-inconstant, there is the oontingenoe of 
being the determinant of learning and* thus there would not 
be the cognition of the niyoga (unseen result as urge, taught) 
in the Veda; if this be said, no ; for if, leaving out what is 
to be accomplished, the determinant be admitted to be only its 
own sense as related, there is the contingence of possession 
of expectancy (i. e. incompletness), in the form 'related to 
what ?’ Nor thus, in leaving out 'worldliness* is there subla* 
tion. Now, though for words about the existent there be 
possible their own sense as related to what is to be accom* 
plished, for the word about what is to be accomplished, there 
is not that possibility, since there is not something else to be 
accomplished- If this be said, no ; for even the stem-sense 
being wbat is to be accomplished, the word about wbat is 
to be accomplished (i. e , the sense of the sufSx) is learnt (to 
have significance) in respect of the niyoga (unseen result) 
related to that (karya which is the stem-sense)- Though in 
ordinary experience there are used sentences like 'The tree 
has fruit’, though devoid of what is to be accomplished, yet 
there is to be understood tber^ the importation of wbat is 
to be accomplished, in the form 'Look at that’ ; for, the word, 
whose meaning is learnt as related to what is to be accom* 
pliehed, cannot give knowledge in the absence of wbat is to be 
accomplished- Therefore, since, in the absence of a fruit 
to be accomplished by appetition or desistence, the use of a 
sentence is unintelligible, the Ved&ntas are related to a niyoga 
(unseen result). Nor do we see any fruit from the mere 
knowledge of the truth, as in the rope-snake and the gold 
ornament round one’s neck- Nor is this in accord with the 
tastra; for, if it be so, there is the contingence of the non- 
injunction of reflection and contemplation subsequent to the 
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hearing (study). Nor may it be objected that if the entire 
Veda be related to injunction, there should be only one 
Mimaipsa in sixteen chapters ; for their difference is secured 
through the (distinct) natures as injunction of ritual and 
injunction of cognition. These Vedanta texts, which 
declare the nature of Brahman, like ' Reality alone dear 
one'^ etc., all these intimate the particular self only as 
subsidiary to such injunctions as ‘ He is to be sought 
there being the expectancy ‘ Who is this self (to be sought)?’ 
Therefore, for the Vedantas, there is not the declaration of 
the non-dual not subsidiary to anything else- 

Ill(a). To this it is said (in reply). The niyoga and 
Brahman cannot both be validly known through the Vedantas, 
because of the contingence of the two conflicting sets of 
three consequences ; and this has been elaborated in the 
second var];iaka of the first aphorism. Nor is it possible to 
have valid knowledge of the niyoga alone, since there is not 
demonstrated what is enjoined. 

111(b). Brahman-knowledge from verbal testimony is 
not what is enjoined ; for what (knowledge) is superflcial is 
produced even from learning by rote ; and (as for) ascertain- 
ment (it) is generated by inquiry ; otherwise, even for the 
knowledge of agnihotra etc., there is the contingence of 
non-establshment through the learning by rote of the texts 
relating thereto and through the inquiry about them. 

IIKc). Nor in respect of Brahman known by verbal 
testimony is there to be enjoined a continuity of recollection; 
for if that injunction have an unseen result for fruit, for 
release too, as for heaven etc., there is the contingence of 

• Ohand., VI, ii, 1 
SQiltad,, Vhl, tU, t 
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noD-eternality because of being generated by acts. Then 
(it may be said) jnst as by continnons massage of the limbs 
there is origination of a continnity of pleasure, so even by 
the Continuity of recollection whose content is the desired 
Brahman, there may be the visible result, a continuity of 
happiness ; then since that is established by co-presence and 
co-absence, there is futility of injunction. Then, let the fruit 
of the injunction of the continuity of recollection be the 
intuition of what is recollected ; if this be said, even then, 
would the continuity of recollection originate of itself the 
intuition, or through the channel of an unseen result, or 
through the channel of another cognition ? Not the first- 
For the continnity of mediate cognitions of the nature of 
recollection is not capable of generating the (immediate) 
intuition of the content ; otherwise even continuity of 
inferential cognitions would generate intuition of the in- 
ferred. On the second too, the mere unseen result generated 
by the continuity of recollection is not capable of originating 
intuition, since intuition is generated by a means of valid 
knowledge- If the means of valid knowledge be auxiliary 
to the unseen result, when the intuition is originated even 
by the means of valid knowledge* there is futility of the 
unseen result. Nor the third ; for there is the contingence 
of the defect, on such inquiry as whether that other cogni* 
tion generated by the continuity of recollection is of itself 
the generator of intuition* or through an unseen result. 

111(d)- Now, then, let there be enjoined contemplation 
in respect of Brahman known from verbal testimony. Nor 
is contemplation but the continuty of recollection, since the 
continuity of recollection has a (real) thing for its sphere, 
while contemplation is possible even with an imposed content* 
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Nor is there absence of fruit, since the immediacy of Brahman 
is the fruit. It is indeed seen that because of the capacity 
of a high degree of repetition of con tempi ation^ there is 
immediiacy of the dead son etc. Nor is there the contingence 
of delusivSnesB, in the very same way, for the immediacy of 
Brahman ; for there exists the accord with verbal testimony, 
a means of valid knowledge; for even in the case of the 
dream-intuition of objects, it is seen in the case of some that 
there is validity when there is accord with waking experience. 


Ill(e). This is not sound, because of the contingence 
of the abandonment of intrinsic validity. And in dream, in 
the absence of the activity of the sense of sight etc.> intuition 
of a thing is not possible. As for the accord with waking 
experience, that is intelligible because of similarity. 

II 1(f). Then, though a stream of recollection and coo* 
temptation be not enjoined, it is enjoined that be who desires 
release should accomplish a super-normal cognition, which is 
certainly other than cognition from verbal testimony, and 
for which hearing, redection etc. are the instruments, the 
study of the Veda etc. the modus operandi and the immediacy 
of Brahman the fruit. If this be said, not so ; for, it is more 
in accord with parsimony to assume for the Vedftntas validity 
in respect of Brahman itself directly than to assume validity 
in respect of an enjoined cognition giving valid knowledge of 
Brahman. Nor is association with an injunction the cause of 
validity, but rather the generation of valid knowledge; other* 
wise the text about agnihotra etc. would relate even to the 
(unseen result of the) injunction of the darda-purijiamasa, 
since there is no distinction in respect of being associated 
with an injunction. And from texts like * Truth, knowledge 
32 
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etc. valid knowledge arises in respect of Brabtnan alone, 
not in respect of injanction. Nor may it be objected that 
the Vedic validity associated with injanction is certainly 
other than validity in ordinary experience* For just as the 
word-senses are jast the same in the Veda as in ordinary 
experience, similarly, validity both worldly and Vedic is (but) 
one- Thus therefore it is not possible to demonstrate any 
object of injunction in the case of the Vedantas. 

IV- Nor is the uiyoga (urge) easy to demonstrate. In 
ordinary experience, indeed, in * The teacher urges the pupil’ 
etc-, what is considered niyoga is a particular import, which 
is of the nature of the prompting of an inferior person by a 
superior person. And this is not possible in the case of the 
Veda which is of non-personal origin. Now what is 
called niyoga is an urge and the functioning of an urge is 
well established in that thing which is understood by a 
cognition of what is to be accomplished. If this be said, 
what is this which is called that which is to be accomplished i 
Is it what is associated with volition, or what is capable of 
being wiHed, or something supernormal which, while being 
capable of being willed, is different from an {K:t, causal corre- 
late or fruit ? Not the first ; for, volition is human appe- 
tency while what is to be accomplished is the cause of appe- 
tency; and for what is associated with appetency, causality 
in respect of appetency is not possible, since there would be 
self-dependence in part- Not the second ; for in the case of 
instruments of misery, they too being what are to be accom- 
plished, as capable of being willed, there is the contingence 
of their prompting (appetency). Not the third, since in the 
case of this, which is not the sphere of perception etc., and is 
incapable of being learnt, being declared by verbal testimony 
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is impossible. Nor Trben there is not acknowledged 
* what is to be accomplished’ as held by others, is there the 
non-^existence of a prompter; for that instrament to the 
desired which is capable of being willed is the prompter. 
Because of accepting the qualification ‘capable of being willed* 
there is no inconstancy in respect of the rise of the moon 
etc. (considered as instruments of the desired)* Though for 
the fruit too which is capable of being willed there is the 
character of prompting, yet that which as the cause of the 
learner's learning is the cause of the intermediate elder’s 
activity, consisting in bringing the cow etc , is but the instru' 
ment to the desired. And thus this learning of what is to be 
accomplished, which was establishel, with great effort, that is 
not unacceptable to ns, since the character of what is to be 
accomplished is admitted only of that instrument to the 
desired which is capable of being willed. It is one and the 
same thing that as determined by volition is said to be wbat 
is to be accomplished and as determined by desire is said to be 
the instrument of the desired* Nor may it be objected that, 
just as in respect of this supernormal which is held by others 
to be wbat is to be accomplished (karya), even in the case of 
what is an instrument to the desired and capable of being 
willed, yet has not been experienced, there is no means of 
valid knowledge ; for> understanding instrumentality to the 
desired through co*presence and co«absence in the case of the 
past food, drink etc., that (instrumentality) is inferred in the 
case of those of the future too. Not thus is it possible to infer 
what is to be accomplished in the view of others, because of 
the contradiction of its being supernormal. Therefore the 
sense of injunction is but that instrument of the desired as is 
capable of being willed* but not niyoga (the upseep resqlt oi> 
urge.) 
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V* And eTen this kind of injiinction is not possible in 
the VedfintaS' There, what is desired is release eon sUting 
io the removal of nescience ; and the instrament thereto is 
the knowledge of the troth, the oneness of Brahman and the 
self- This relationship of end and means is established in 
ordinary experience, since by knowledge of the troth, nacre, 
there is seen the removal of nescience abont that- Therefore, 
for the Vedtotas, if they have the injanction of that (know- 
ledge) for purport, there is the contingence of being restate- 
ments- Now, since there is no learning (of word-sense) in 
respect of the existent, even the having of Brahman for 
purport is not possible ; if this be said, no ; for, in (sentences) 
like ‘The modbnkara drinks honey from the freshly blossomed 
lotus’ for the person to whom the sense of the word 'madbn- 
kara’ is not known, there is seen learning (of the word-sense) 
even io respect of an existent thing (the bee), becanse of 
proximity to (the other) known words. Nor may there be 
assumed the importation of what is to be accomplished, since 
there exists neither fruit nor evidence (therefor)- Nor is this 
the fruit— that learning is (thus seen to be) not inconstant to 
what is to be accomplished; for, this (non-inconstancy) itself 
is not admitted up to now. Therefore, the validity of the 
Vedsotas is in respect of Brahman alone. 

VI. Here some think (thns). There is indeed no oneness 
between the jiva and Brahman ; for in ‘Then, that supreme 
resplendent light which shines beyond tbis’^ it is declared of 
Brahman denoted by the word 'light* that it exists outside the 
world (brahmOoda, the cosmic sphere). If there be conflict 
with the iruti text abont oronipcesence, then, Brahman though 
present everywhere wonld have no contact with the jIva or 
the worl d, because of the 6rnti text ‘This Person, verily, is 
» Qhand., III^ xiii^ 7 
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'QDattacbed’.* A« for the Smti text *1 am Brahmao*^ it layi 
4own contemplation in the form of a roperimposed identity j 
and from that oontemplatioD release will result, like heaven 
from sacrifice- Nor if the Vedfintas have the injunction of 
contemplation for purport would there be non-establishment 
of the existence of Brahman ; for, on the principle of the 
section about the (physical forms of) deities, when there is 
neither establishment by other means of knowledge nor 
conflict (with such), validity is possible (for the Vedftntas) 
even in respect of their own sense (i. e- the existence and 
nature of Brahman). Nor, if Brahman be different from the 
jiva, is there conflict with the 6rnti text of non-duality ; for 
that text has for content Brahman who is above modifications 
(and is in Himself non-dual) ; and His oneness is admitted. 
Nor, if release be the fruit of a niyoga (injunction), is there 
non-etemity as for heaven etc. ; for the inferenc is suWated 
by the 4ruti text ‘He does not return’-® 


VII. This is not sound ; for it is impossible for release, 
which has neither beginning nor end, to be accomplishid>le by 
an act in the nature of contemplation- Such Srnti texts as 
‘And being (already) released, he is releaiwd’,'* ‘Being (already) 
Brahman, he attains Brahman'® declare the beginninglessness 
of release. And such (texts) as ‘By knowledge, he enjoys 
immortality,’® ‘He who is well established in Brahman 
attains immortality’'^ declare (its) imperishability. Similarly 
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there is also to be called tip reasoning faSronrable to this 
(position)* And if release should have a beginning, there 
would follow its having an end. And if it should have an end, 
(then) because of fresh bondage, there is the contingence of a 
figurative sense for the word ‘release’. Similarly, if It be 
accomplishable by an act, then, as in the case of the fruit of 
prosperity, whereby can be prevented the relation to a body, 
senses etc., and the capacity to increase or decrease ? Since 
there is seen diversity among fruits of karma (action), release 
too, which is devoid of a body etc*, may be the fruit of that ; 
if this be said, no : for being devoid of a body etc. is of the 
very nature (of the self). It is thus. For the self, conjunc- 
tion with the body is not intelligible, since that (former) is 
partless; nor is inherence (intelligible), since in respect of the 
body there is not intimate causality (for the selO or the 
nature of the genus etc. ; similarly is to be understood the rer 
futation of such (relation) as tad&tmya (identity in difference) ; 
therefore, there being no real relation, non-embodiedness is 
natural : being embodied, however, is the product of illusory 
cognition : this should be admitted. And illusory cognition 
is not removed by acts. Nor is it possible to say that, release 
which is certainly non-embodied is modified in another way 
through acts; for, modification is impossibly in jihe easy 
of the immutable. 

VIII. Now, even thus, merely because cf being accom- 
plishable by contemplation, how is there for release establish- 
ment of increase etc. ? If this be asked, it is said (in reply). 
Here, for the contemplation, is there or is there not any 
definition by its own nature or by number or by time? If 
not, then, in the case of contemplation, whose particularity 
has not been defined, the performance would be impossible. 
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If there is, then it shonld be exhibited* It is not indeed 
poBsible to show the definition of its own nature in the 
form ' So much is this * like the definition of the dar4a- 
pQrnsm&sa with its subsidiaries. Nor is there definition by 
number, since there is not seen any such role as that a 
thousand or a hundred thousand cognitions are the means 
to release. Nor is there definition by time, since there is no 
evidence for a rule that there is release for one who has 
contemplated for one year or a hundred years or a thousand. 
If it be said that death alone is the limit (to contemplation), 
even thus, there is not obtained a uniform definition of the 
means, as for the darsi>pQrnamasa ; for since a person may 
die in a year or in ten or in a hundred or in a thousand, 
there is the contingence of increase or decrease through 
difference in persons. If it be said that the immediacy of 
what is contemplated is the limit, even thus, since for each 
one there is immediacy after a particular time, the increase 
and decrease in respect of the means remain the same; 
therefore even in respect of their fruit, release, increase and 
decrease are difficult to avoid; for in ordinary experience 
and in the Veda, because of difference of degree in the act, 
there is seen difference of degree in its fra^ too, Nor may it 
be objected that though there be not unlTormity for contem* 
plation, there may be uniformity of the fruit, because of the 
dastra; for, if the 4astra is otherwise unintelligible, it is not 
possible to assume what is opposed to reason. Therefore, in 
conformity with such reasoning as that what is produced 
by an act is non*eternal, there results non>eternality etc. 
for release (effected by an act). 

IX. As for what was said, that this reasoning is snblated 
by the 4ruti declaration of non-return, that is unsound. 
Hersi which is the sublater ? Is it the text ‘ He attains 
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Brahmaloka, he does not return or is it the text ‘ This 
path of the gods is itself the path of Brahma ; they who 
reach by this do not return to creation in the period of this 
Mann Kot the first, since that is a denial of what is 
not contingent. There is indeed no contingence of return 
(even) at the time of attaining brahma-loka. If then the 
sentence-sense be assumed to be * He will hot return that 
is not (admissible); for, there being conflict with such texts 
as * Therefore, just as the enjoyment acquired here by acts 
etc. and with inference, it is not possible to abandon the 
expressed sense and assume an unexpressed sense. On the 
second (text), however, the qualification ‘this’ shows return 
daring the period of another Manu- Now, if for the text 
declaring non-return in this aeon, there be purport also in 
regard to the declaration of return, in another aeon, there 
w^uld be sentence-split; if this be said, no, since the return (in 
another aeon) is presamptively implied (not expressed by the 
text). Otherwise this objection would be difficult to answer 
in all statements with a qualification. Now this text apply- 
ing in each aeon negates return in each ; thence is presump- 
tively estaUished the absoluteness of non-return. If this be 
said, no, because of difference in him who has attained (in 
each aeon)- For in those who have attained in this aeon « 
there is return in a future aeon ; for those who attain in 
that kalpa there will be return in an Mon subsequent to 
that ; thus ^ould it be admitted, because of the futility 
otberwiso of the qualification (‘ this’ )• 

X. Now, then, let it be that release is certainly non- 
eternal, since even the non-eternal, like heaven etc-, is seen 
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to be a haman goal ; and thus, release will be accomplishable 
by the act of contemplation- If this be said, is it in confor- 
mity with reasoning that it is said thus, or in conformity 
with irnti? Not the first; for, by all, Sahkbyas, Yogas. 
Vaitie^ikas, Naiy&yikas, Banddbas etc-, the very persons who 
have the conceit that they know reasoning, it is certainly 
admitted in conformity with their respective systems that, 
when beginingless illusory cognition is removed by know ' 
ledge of the truth, there is release, and that it is eternal. 
Not the second ; for such 4ruti texts as ‘ He who kn6ws 
thus " 1 am Brahman *’ becomes all this ‘ Seeing this, the 
Rei Vamadeva declared ‘ You are our father, you who 
make us cross to the other side of nescience ‘Again, 
at the end there is the rerndVal of the nescience that is the 
world,’^ ‘ They who know this become immortal ’,® which 
exhibit impetishable release on the destruction of nesciende 
that is certainly contemporaneous with the intuition of 
Brahman as the self, do not tolerate even the suspicion of 
the entry of any act (in the attainment of that)- 

Xr. Now, such iastra as * I am Brahman ’ has not for 
purport the oneness of Brahman and the self ; but, when 
Brahman, that is different from the jiva, and is not opposed 
to any other means of valid knowledge, is understood from 
ihe 4a8tra, that (kind of text) will have for puport one of 
these — imaginary identification, superimposition, kriya-yoga 
and purification- Of these, what is called imaginary identi- 
fication is seeing a great thing in a small thing as substrate ; 
for example, in the mind which is small, there is, because of 
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Bitnilarity in respect of the infinitude of its psychoses, the 
imaginary identification with the infinite All'gods and the 
conquest of the infinite worlds, since there is the ^ruti text 
* infinite indeed is the mind, infinite are the All-gods, he 
certainly conquers the infinite world thereby’.^ Similarly, 
in the jiva, because of similarity in respect of the nature of 
intelligence, there is made the imaginary identification with 
Brahman, and Brahman is attained as the fruit. Superim- 
position, however, is seeing one thing in another ; for exam- 
ple, because of the druti text ' The sun is Brahman there 
is the vision of Brahma in the sun which is not of the nature 
of Brahma ; similarly, here too, in the the jlva which is not of 
the nature of Brahma^ there is the vision of Brahma. 
Of these (two), to treat the substrate as if non-existent and to 
contemplate the imagined alone as principal is imaginary 
identification ; to contemplate the substrate itself as principal 
is BUperimposition ; thus is their discrimination. Kriya-yoga, 
however, is thus ; just as in the text ‘Vayu verily is the 
devourer because of the relation to the act of devouring 
in that it devours fire etc., there is contemplation of Vayu as 
possessing the quality of devouring, similarly, in the case of 
the jiva, because of the relation to the sense of hi:h (growing) 
present in itself, there is contemplation as having the quality 
of Brahman. And just as purification results for the paddy- 
grains etc., the subsidiaries of ritual, by sprinkling, seeing 
etc., similarly, for the self, which as agent is subsidiary to 
ritual, purification is effected by seeing it as Brahman. 

XII. This is not sound. Is it for fear of conflict with 
the presentation of difference between the jiva and Brahman 
nirCni, i, g 
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that there is assumed for the Vedantas purport in regard to 
imaginary identification etc. ? Or is it because there is no 
purport in regard to the oneness of the jlva and Brahman ? 
Or is it (assumed) in conformity with the fruit ? Not the 
first; for even where there is non-difference, the presentation 
of difference is intelligible as between prototype and reflec- 
tion* Not the second : for the oneness declared in ‘lam 
Brahman * is justified hy the arthavada passage about entry 
in ‘ That one entered here and hy the condemnation of 
difference in ‘ Then, he who worships a different god, saying 
“ He is different, I am different", he does not know Thus 
even in all (other) ^ruti texts, there are to be understood entry 
etc., which are marks of purport in regard to onenesss. Not. 
the third. The removal of nescience and the identification 
of the self with Brahman are declared by 4rnti to be the fruit. 
And that is not intelligible if the purport be imaginary 
identification etc., for, in the case of imaginary identification 
etc., which are not of things as they are and are hence 
invalid cognitions, it is not possible that they can remove 
nescience ; further, there is contradiction in one being of 
the nature of another. Therefore, the Sastra has oneness 
for purport. 


XIII* Here some one says (thus). The jlva is different 
and non-different from Brahman* And thus there come to 
be reconciled the eternal release of Brahman and the eternal 
bondage of the jlva* If, however, there be absolute non- 
difference, how could Brahman itself create, the world for 
its own transmigration ? And the attainment of impurity by 
the pure is contradictory. 
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XIV. To thifl it is said (in reply). Between the jlva 
and Brahman there does not exist the relation of the general 
and the psrticnlar, the relation of the quality and the pos* 
sessor of the quality, the relation of the effect and cause, the 
relation of the qualified and the pure, or the relation of part 
and whole* since there is no evidence. Nor are difference 
and non-difference seen anywhere in the absence of that 
(relation of one of the above kinds). If it be said that, 
because of the smyti ‘ I n the world of jlvasi a part of me 
alone etc., there is the relation of part and whole, no; 
because of confiict with the irnti text ' without kalas which 
declares partlessness. The 6ruti text ‘ All beings are one 
quarter of him does not declare the relation of part and 
i whole* bht declares the little-ness of the jiva in order to 
declare the infinitude of Brahman ; otherwise in the case of 
Brahman with parts, there is the contingence of being 
' created by the parts, as in the case of pot etc. Now partless- 
ness is of its nature ; having parts is caused by adjuncts 
like the intellect ; hence there is not the said defect* If this 
be said, even thus real difference would not be established. 
Indeed, the partless ether cannot be really cut- by the edge 
of a sword etc. If then, for the internal organ etc., .there 
exist the capacity really to defferentiate Brahman, then, how 
- could Brahman create adjuncts for its own evil ? Nor is 
that creation for the sake Of the jiva, since prior to that 
■■creatioti - the difference' of jiva (from Brahnian) is non-esta- 
blishedi Nor do karma, nescience 'and residual impresmons 
" differentiate th^ jiva, ihoUgh (themselves) non-existent prior to 
the origination of the internal oi‘gan ; for it is acknowledged 
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only of the snbstance, the internal organ, that it is 
an adjunct of the jiva ; (the others not being substances 
cannot be adjuncts of the jIva, itself a substance). Now. as 
between the blue and the yellow (objects) difference is natural, 
while non-difference is conditioned by such generic nature 
as Bubstance-nesB ; if this be Baid, then, there would not be 
the apposition ‘ Thie self is Brahman for there is not 
the apposition ' The blue is the yellow Then (it may be 

said), difference is neither created, nor beginningless ; but 
being merely conditioned by adjuncts it is manifest in Brah- 
man ; then, this superimposition of that on what is not that 
could be only a delusion- How can difference based on valid 
evidence be delusive? If this be asked, no : for in respect of 
the difference of the jiva from Brahman, perception etc. do 
not apply. As for revelation, that does not declare difference; 
on the contrary, in (the words) * This is thy self, the inter- 
nal ruler, immortal,’^ it declares non -difference, and denies 
difference in ' Other than this there is no seer etc. Nor 
is this the evidence for difference, viz., the un intelligibility 
otherwise of the distinction between being a transmigrator 
and not being a transmigrator ; for non-difference too beiiig 
accepted (by you) the non-distinction remains the same. 
Truly when the ether is defined by pot, and smoke etc. 
made to enter it, it is not possible to avoid the conjunction 
of ether (in general) with smoke ; for thtf quality of 
ether-ness belongs to it only as including the part defined 
by the ppt* Even if the distinction be stated in dependence 
on the aspect of difference, then on our view too, why 
should there not he distinction through the conjunction 
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and non-conjanction of nescience etc. with Brahman ? Tf 
it be eaid that in respect of one and the same thing the 
existence and non-existence of conjunction are contradictory, 
no ; for there is admitted by you the existence and non- 
existence of difference in the same place. What is called 
non-difference is not the non-existence of difference, but 
another attribute called oneness ; if this be said, even thus, 
difference and non-difference are certainly contrary, since 
each is what removes the other. The oneness of the 
body and the self, cognised in the form ' I am a man * 
is removed by the manifestation of difference between 
the body and the self in ‘I am not a man, but I am 
Brahman just as the difference cognised in ‘ There are 
two moons ' is removed by the cognition of the oneness of 
the moon. Therefore, you who are afraid of conflict, how 
do you admit difference and non- difference? Or, if that be 
admitted, what is your aversion to those (the existence and 
non.existence of conjunction) which can easily explain those 
two (difference and non-difference) in Brahman through the 
conjunction of nescience, on the analogy of the prototype 
and the reflection ? Nor is there for you any example of 
this, that while the jiva that is a part is a transmigrator, 
there is not that (character) for Brahman, the whole. Indeed, 
when a part of a cloth or a part of the body is touched by a 
candshk or a person in pollution, it does not come about that 
the whole cloth or whole body need not be washed. There- 
fore, on your view, there is no non-transmigratoriness for 
Brahman on the contrary, being non-different from all 
jlvas and ail the worlds* Brahman would see the entire host 
of defects in itself. And thus, the attainment of that kind of 
Brahman not being a human goal, the commencement of the 
liftstra etc. would be unintelligible, For, even if by knowledge, 
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contemplation etc., one’s own adjunct be somehow resolved, 
it is not possible to resolve the adjuncts of all jivas with- 
out residue, so that in Brahman all delects could be 
remedied* On our view, however, in Brahman there is not 
any defect ; for in the case of the darkness etc. of the reflec- 
tion no relation is seen to the prototype* And the release 
from ail adjuncts, through knowledge of the truth, is intelli- 
gible, since of all things whatever posited in dreams, there is 
seen the removal on waking* 

XV* All adjuncts being removed by the knowledge of 
the truth in the case of ^uka, V&madeva etc., there is the 
contingence of the non-cognition of transmigration now ; if 
this be said, no, since that (objection) is common to your 
view too. Even if there be release for one jiva in one aeon, 
there having been release for infinite jivas in the infinite 
prior aeons, bow could transmigration be cognised? The 
establishment of transmigration now, on the basis of 
experience, is common to both (of us)* The justification, 
however, can be stated somehow by os alone, who maintain 
a single self. It is thus. You who ask of me about the dis- 
tinction between bondage and release, you alone, the substrate 
of all positing, the one homogeneous intelligence, are the self; 
other than you, all jivas, who are released, being released, and 
to be released, are posited by your nescience, as in dreams. 
And the sruti, about the release of Vamadeva etc*, has the 
purpose of praising Brahman-knowledge, in order to interest 
you* And this being the case, the doubt 'for whom are there 
bondage and release ?’ does not arise in the state of trans- 
migration or in the state of release. Thus, in the sight of 
each person, he alone is the self ; being thus taught by the 
preceptor and by tostra, doubt does not arise for any one ; 
hence, what is unintelligible here ? 
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XVL Therefore, since in the view of the self as one 
impartite essence there is no nnintelligibility, when the true 
nature of the self is taught by the testra with that purport, 
there being as of dreams the immediate resolution of nescience 
and its products in the non>dnaI Brahman, where is the 
oocBsion for the acts of contemplation in the form of imagi- 
nary identification etc. ? Hence it is that ^ruti denies Brahman 
being an object of contemplation, in ‘ That which is not 
thought by mind, that by which, they say, the mind is thought, 
that alone is Brahman ; know that, not this (other) which 
this (world) contemplates’-^ Nor may it be thought that it 
may be the object even of contemplation just as it is the 
object of knowledge ; for, by the text Tt is certainly other 
than the known, it is more than the unknown’^ its being the 
object even of knowledge is denied. Though not the object 
of knowledge. Brahman is figuratively spoken of as the 
object of knowledge through dastra, since there is the 
removal of nescience and its product by that psychosis of the 
internal organ, which is of the form of Brahman, the one 
impartite essence, is associated with the manifestation of 
intelligence, and is generated by the tostra. Since by 
mere proximity it offers to this psychosis its own form 
consisting of the one impartite essence, there is for Brahman, 
as for the pot etc-, which offer their respective forms, object* 
ness consisting in being pervaded by the psychosis ; with this 
in view, there (are) set out such druti texts as 'By the mind 
alone is it to be perceived’,^ 'This minute self is to be known 
by the mind’,^ 'That person propounded in the tlpanisads’” 
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etc* Since in the eelMuminoas Brahman there is not, as in 
the inert pot etc., the possibility of an excellence of manifes- 
tation effected by the means of valid knowledge, such drnti 
texts as ‘That whence words turn back’^ also declare non- 
object-ness consisting in non-existence of pervasion by the 
fruit (of knowledge). Nor is there absolute non-existence of 
fruit here; for, through the adjunct of ‘being manifested by 
a psychosis of the internal organ’, Brahman-intelligence itself 
is figuratively spoken of as the fruit, inasmuchas even in 
pot etc., this alone is spoken of as the fruit. That has been 
said ; ‘That consciousness, accepted as the fruit in external 
things; which are objects of knowledge, that itself is here the 
thing that is known, on the evidence of what is said in the 
Vedanta*-'^ Therefore, Brahman-intelligence as defined (by 
the psychosis) coming to have the state of fruit, in the penuH 
timate instant, removes in the final instant the psychosis that 
defines it. . Since, subsequent to that, there is nothing that 
can define, it abandons the si^ate of fruit, and in the stage of 
release remains over as bare non-determinate intelligence* 
And this being the case, the eternally released Brahman itself, 
being reflected in its own nescience etc , attains the state of 
jiva, migrates, and by its own knowledge is liberated ; this is 
what is said. 

XVlI(a). Now, thus, if the jiva itself be Brahman, by 
the two words in sentences like ‘That thou art’ there would 
be repetition; to remedy this, difference and non-difference 
should be admitted* If this be said, no; for in that case, 
there would not be established the removal of (elements of) 
transmigration like the body, senses etc., by the knowledge 
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of the sentence-sense. It is thus* Is it by reasoning that 
that removal is established, or by such revelation as ‘The 
knot of the heart is cut’' etc. ? Not the first; for on your 
view, the sense of the major texts being real difference and 
non-difference from Brahman even for the jiva qualified by 
the body etc., by the knowledge having that for sphere the 
removal of body etc. is impossible. Not the second; for 
the revelation which is a statement of the present (‘ is cut’) 
is (but) an arthavada, where there is conflict with competent 
non-cognition. If then the purport of the revelation be the 
removal of the body etc-, in the stage of release, even thus, if 
in the stage of release the element of difference be not removed 
for the jiva, then, in order to maintain that (difference) there 
should be admitted such adjuncts as body, senses, internal 
organ etc.; therefore, there would be no distinction from 
transmigration. And, if there be removal of the element of 
difference, then too the removal thereof is not from know- 
ledge of the truth, since this cannot remove its own 
content, inasmuch as in your view, difference too is^ the 
content of knowledge of the truth. Nor is the removal of 
that through karmas> because of conflict with revelation ; for 
it is admitted of revelation that it declares difference and 
non-difference (co-existing) at all times. Nor on the view 
of difference cum non-difference is it easy to set forth the 
word-senses of ‘That’ and ‘Thou’. Of these, which is the 
jiva, the sense of the word ‘Thou’ ? Is it a whole (constituted) 
of the two elements — difference and non-difference, or is 
it the aggregate of the two elements, or is it but the two 
elements? Even on the first, if the element of non-difference 
be Brahman, then there would result Brahman’s being 
an element of the jiva and the jiva’s having parts. If then 
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the element of non-difference be not Brahman, then there 
would be bnt absolute difference. Not the second, because 
of the oontingence of the jlva not being real; for there is not 
demonstrated an aggregate over and above the elements 
of the aggregate. Even on the third, is the element of non- 
difference itself the jlva ? Or is it the element of difference? 
Or is it each of the two elements separately ? Or is it the 
two elements reciprocally non-different ? Or is it (the two) 
even reciprocally different -and non-different? Not the 
first, because of the contingence of jiva-hood for Brahman 
itself. Not the second, because of the contingence of 
absolute difference ; and thus there would not be established 
the empirical usage about knowledge of the truth, release 
etc. Not the third, because of the contingence of two jivas. 
Not the fourth, since then Brahman itself being the jiva, 
there is non-establishment of the empirical usage about 
bondage and release Not the fifth, because of the contingence 
of the infinite regress of difference and non-difference. And 
for whom is there the teaching of this dastra ? The teaching 
is not for the element of non-difference, since, being of the 
nature of Brahman, it does not require the teaching. Nor is 
the teaching for the element of difference, because of the 
impossibility of the cognition T am Brahman’. If it be said 
that, because of non-difference at the stage of release, that 
cognition stands to reason, (no, since) for the element of 
difference non-difference is not possible, because of contradic- 
tion. Even such defect as nescience does not stand to reason 
in respect of the element of non-difference, because of (its) 
contingence in Brahman itself. Nor in respect of the element 
of difference, since there is no difference prior to the origi- 
nation of the adjunct (by nescience). If then the jiva be that 
part or whole which is of itself different without depending 
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on an adjunct, even thus, since on the perishing of that 
element the jiva would perish, whose release could be taught, 
inasmuchas the element of non>difference. Brahman, is 
eternally released? If release too be different and non-diffe- 
rent, then, there would be conflict with the word 'itself’ in 
‘ He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman itself’^ and non- 
distinction from transmigration- 

XVlI(b)- Nor are difference and non-difference needed 
for the establishment of distinctions, such as that between 
heaven and hell, bondage and release ; for that is established 
somehow even through difference. Nor do the two stand to 
reason in one and the same ; for difference is relative to a 
substrate and a counter-correlate and that is not possible in a 
single thing that is non-different- The 4a,stra again through 
destroying difference, in 'Other than that there is no seer’, 
etc-, declares non-difference alone in ' That is thy self ’,^ but 
not difference and non-difference- If, then, between jiva and 
Brahman there is difference CMm non-difference, since because 
of their nature there is difference while the non-difference is 
through such generic nature as (their) reality, substance-ness, 
etc-, then, since tbeir non-difference is known even through 
inference, there is futility of the ^astra- Thus, therefore, 
since the doctrine of difference mm non-difference is tainted 
with many defects, and since though the jIva is itself Brahman, 
two terms are used in the major texts (of the Ved&nta), in 
order to remove the two-fold delusion of having a second and 
being remote (non-immediate), it is established that, when 
nescience is removed by the knowledge of the real, arising 

>Mu»d„ III, ii, 9 
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from the text, there remains release, consisting in the eter- 
nally estahlished identity of Brahman and the self. 

XVII 1(a). He, however, who, intolerant of the eternally 
established character of release, postulates an injunction in 
respect of knowledge, for the sake of (exhibiting) the 
accomplishability of that (release), he is to be asked ‘Is know- 
ledge enjoined, like sacrifice, etc.; for the rise of an unseen 
fruit, inherent in the agent, or for an excellence of fruit in 
the object-causal-correlate ?’ Not the first ; for it is refuted 
by the contingence; even in release, of increase, decrease etc., 
in the relation of body, organs, etc., as in the fruit of (worldly) 
welfare. In the second too, what is this excellence ? Is it an 
origination, modification, attainment or purification? Not 
origination, because of the contingence of the impermanence 
of release as of pot etc. 

XVIII(b). In respect of this some say thus : for release 
even if originated, there is not the defect of non'eternality, 
since there is non*eternality only for what is accomplishable 
by an act while for release there is accomplishability by 
knowledge alone. Nor is there seen non-eternality for. what 
is accomplishable solely by knowledge; for even of the residual 
impression which (is apparently knowlege-originated and) 
originates recollection* there is admitted (its) accomplishability 
by the (cognitive) act (not by knowledge as such). Now, even, 
thus, only the removal of nescience is accomplishable by 
knowledge, but not release, the excellence present in the 
object-causal-correlate ; if this be said, no ; for the becoming 
Brahman is also accomplishable thereby, inasmuch as tSd&tmya 
(identity-in-difference) alone is admitted to be natural (not 
produced). Absolute non-difference is the becoming Brahman, 
^hile tUdatmya is non-difference in general; this is the 
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distinction between thetn< Nor is there absence of evidence 
in respect of the removal of nescience and the becoming 
Brahman being both accomplishable by knowledge ; for there 
exist both kinds Of ^rnti texts ‘He who knows the self crosses 
sorrow’,' ‘He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman itself.® 

XVIIIfc). To this it is said (in reply). Is release 
accomplished by snch ^stra-generated right knowledge as has 
the becoming Brahman for content or by snch as has for 
content t&datmya with Brahman ? Not the first ; because of 
the contingence of the eternal establishment of the becoming 
Brahman. On the second too, if the becoming Brahman be 
accomplished because of the removal of the tadatmya, then 
there would have been exhibited for that (cognition) the 
capacity to remove its own content. And tadatmya, because 
of removability by knowledge, would come to be non-real. If, 
however, tadatmya be not removed, becoming Brahman, 
characterised by absolute non-difference, does not fit in. 
Further, if removal of tad&tmya were itself the becoming 
Brahman, then there would have been said (what we maintain) 
that the removal of nescience is itself release* If then the 
becoming Brahman be something other, then there should be 
demonstrated a removal of tadatmya, which is different both 
from becoming Brahman and tadatmya* Nor is this easy to 
demonstrate in the absence of absolute difference between the 
jlva and Brahman* And absolute difference is not admitted 
by you*® What again is this which is said to be becoming 
Brahman? Is it Brahman itself or the jiva itself or 

ichftnd., VII, 1, 8 

2 Mtiv^., in, ii. 9 

son the reeding ‘etyant&hhedei oe,’ the eenee would be ‘And absolute non- 
difierenoe is not admitted by you*. This hardly fits into the context. Kor 
is 'atyantftbheda* more suitable in the frevicue sentence. 
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something other ? Neither of the first two, because of the 
contingence of non-accomplisbability* Not the third, be* 
cause of not being demonstrated as either intelligent or 
non*intelligent. For, if non-intelligent, there is impossibility 
of becoming the intelligent Brahman ; even if (that be) 
intelligent, how can there be the becoming that (Brahman), 
being (itself) absolutely different (from Brahman) ? Further, 
if the jiva be ta.clatmya*qna(ified, then on the annihilation 
of this (qualification), he would be annihilated. If then he 
be devoid of tadatmya, then he would be only Brahman, 
since absolute difference is not admitted. Hereby is refuted 
even the view that there is difference between the jiva and 
Brahman. For there is no disparity between the positions 
of those who maintain tadatmya and (those who maintain) 
difference. As for the druti text cited, about becoming 
Brahman, that is intelligible even as having for purport 
merely the manifestation of the eternally established Brah- 
man-being. Nor is eternality possible (even) for what is 
accomplishable by knowledge alone, since eternality is not 
seen for the residual impression that is the cause of recol- 
lection. If that too were act-generated, like the residual 
impression of the whirling of a wheel etc., there could not 
be causality in respect of recollection ; if it be said that 
though act-generated there is, for the residual impression 
called bb&vanft (disposition), causality in respect of recollec- 
tion, even thus, generation by an act conflicts with the 
co-presence and co-absence of cognition (as the cause). The 
residual impression in dispute is act-generated, since it is 
generated by what is other than Brahman-knowledge, like 
pot etc. ; if this be said, no ; because of inconclusiveness (of 
the probans) in the case of an act. For an act is generated 
not by an act, but by causal correlates) other than Brahman- 
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knowlege. Thus, therefore, on the view of the origination 
of release, non*eternality, as of pot etc>, is unavoidable. 

XVIII(d). Similarly even on the view of a modification. 
A modification like curds is indeed nowhere seen to be eternal- 

XVllI(e). Even on the view of attainment) if Brahman 
be of the essential nature of the inner self, then an attain- 
ment preceded by an act does not fit In. Even if (it be) other 
than the self, if Brahman be omnipresent, the attainment is 
eternally established. If then (it be thought) Brahman is 
finite and situated outside the world, that is not (so), since 
there is no evidence. As for the iastra, that exhibits only 
omnipresence, in the form ‘ all pervasive, the inner self of 
all beings’^. If it be said that it (Brahman) is assumed to be 
thus (outside the world), to remedy the contact (otherwise) 
with modifiations, no ; for, though present in the midst of 
modifications, there is no contact therewith (for Brahman), 
because of being non-attached by nature ; otherwise, through 
being of intermediate size, there is contingence of having 
parts. Now, on the strength of texts declaring attain- 
ment, like 'He who knows Brahman attains the highest,’* 
(there results) Brahman’s existence in a remote place; if this 
be said, what is this attainment ? It is not the becoming 
Brabmaui since it has been condemned (by you). Nor is it 
another substance created by the two, jiva and Brahman, 
because of the contingence of tbe perishability of release- 
If, for (conserving) tbe eternality of release. Brahman’s 
omnipresence be admitted, since its having parts is impossible 
there could not at all be the origination of another substance 
(by it). If it be said that attainment is the relation between 

t W, VI, 11. 
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the jiva and Brahman, not so. It is not identity (in. difference) 
since between the atom and the infinite which are contrary, 
that is impossible. Nor is it inherence etc-, since between 
substances which are different no relation other than con* 
junction is possible, while in the case of conjunction, because 
of its termination by disjunction, there is established return 
(to transmigration). If it be said that on the strength of the 
^astra there is non-return, then, since subsequent to the 
attainment of Brahman there is the declaration of indepen- 
dent rulership in *He becomes an independent ruler'^ there 
is the contingence of a multiciplicity of rulers (I^varas). 
Therefore the text about the attainment of Brahman has 
this for content that on the removal of nescience there is 
for the jiva the manifestation of Brahman that is its own 
nature. 

XVIII(f). How then is there declared for release depar- 
ture through the artery in the bead, in 'Going up by that, be 
attains immortality’?^ If this be asked, not so. What is 
(here) called immortality is not release, but abiding for a 
long time in the highest world; for there is smrti ‘Abiding 
till the dissolution of the elements is called immortality’; for, 
otherwise, there is the contingence of release even for those 
who contemplate symbols and go up by the artery in the 
head. Nor is this acceptable, since it is ascertained in one 
of the sections (of the Brahma Sutras) that their going is 
only up to the world of lightning. Even then, because of 
the text ‘Be takes them to Brahma’^ some non-human 
person appears before them, takes hold of those who con* 
template Brahman, passes the worlds of VaruQa, Indra and 

lOhftnd. , Vlf, XXV, 2» 
aOhftnd., Vni, vi, 6 
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Prajftpati, which are above the world of lightning, and 
makes them reach Brahma; thus departure alone is cognised for 
the sake of release. If this be said, no; for that going relates 
to the created Brahma. Nor may it be objected that the 
supreme Brahman alone is to be apprehended here, because 
of the recurrence of the sense of brh (in that alone); for the 
word *Brahma’ is conventionally established in respect of 
the created Brahma* And conventional usage is stronger 
than the etymological, since it is the cause of quicker 
comprehension* If it be said that there is conventional 
usage in respect of the supreme Brahman too, even thus, 
since in another sruti text, in the same context, (in the 
words) *He takes them to Brahma-loka*^ there is used the 
word ‘world (loka)* signifying a particular place of enjoy- 
ment, and since in other branches too (of the Veda) there 
are cognised such objects of enjoyment as tank, fig-tree, 
palace, door-keeper, dwelling, hall, and bed, that (Brahma) 
is ascertained to be but the created Brahma. Further, if 
for those who go by the path of light etc* there be the 
attainment of Nirguua Brahman, there would be that (attain- 
ment) even for house-holders possessing the knowledge of 
the five fires. Nor does it stand to reason to say that the 
word ^them* in *He takes them to Brahma’ relates to others 
than these who possess the knowledge of the five fires; for 
only those who possess the knowledge of the five fires belong 
principally to the context, and there is the qontingence 
of no fruit being mentioned for them. Further, if the fruit 
be of a single form for all those who contemplate Brahman, 
then, the increase or decrease of contemplation through 
increase or decrease of the qualities (contemplated) would 
be futile. And thus there would be conflict with the 
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principle that because of the magnitude of the act there is 
magnitude of the fruit. If then that fruit (be admitted to) 
have increase and decrease, then, it is not the attainment of 
Brahman untouched by modification, since that (increase 
etc.) does not exist in that (Brahman). Further, if the fruit 
of the contemplation of Vai4vS.nara be admitted to be the 
attainment of the three worlds as the body, then, how 
would that be justified in respect of Brahman that is 
unrelated to modification ? If then that (fruit) be not 
admitted, then there would be conflict with the ^ruti text 
'The mode in which he contemplates it, that alone be 
becomes’. Further, if by the resolve (to see) the fathers etc., 
there be not the enjoyment (of seeing them etc.), in the 
Brahman that is unrelated to modification, there would be 
conflict with the ^ruti text about the resolve (to see) the 
father etc.; if there be (that enjoyment), Brahman not in 
the midst of modifications would (yet) be associated with the 
fathers etc. Further, since even he who has attained 
Brahman not in the midst of modifications would be 
Brahman itself, in such 6ruti texts as 'By the mind perceiving 
those objects of desire, he delights,’ ‘He who has attained 
thereby the world of the fathers rejoices’^ there would have 
been shown enjoyment through means, in the case of 
Brahman itself; and thus would be contradicted its having 
all desires already realised. And creation would have been 
prompted for its own benefit. Then it may be said : by 
the resolve (to see) the fathers etc., there is not declared 
enjoyment in Brahman; but since all material happiness is 
included in Brahman-bliss a particular mode of Lordship is 
(here) figuratively spoken of. That is not (so), since it is 
not possible to assume figurativeness in the case of 
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DBmevoQS 4rnti texts; further there is the contingence of 
' fraitleasness for the fourth chapter, which ascertains that 
(fruit). Further, if, for him who has attained Brahman not 
in the midst of modification, there be a subtle body, the 
4rnti text about the dissolution of the kalBs would be 
sublated; if there be not (a subtle body), the 4ruti text 'By the 
,mind perceiving these' etc. would be sublated. Further, if 
the cause of the dissolution of his subtle body be knowledge 
alone, then there would be dissolution at the time of 
departure (of the gross body) because of the consumption 
(then) of the karma that originates the subtle body. If it 
(the cause) be the touch of the band of the non>human 
person (who guides), even then, it (the dissolution) would be 
in the world of lightning. In either case, the dissolution of 
the subtle body is not beyond this world (BrahmSBda). Fur- 
ther, on the view of the jlva as due to adjuncts, the going of 
the jiva to Brahman not in the midst of modifications is not 
possible; for in the case of what is partless and defined, like 
the pot-ether, it is not possible to raise it or carry it. And in 
raising it, that locality would become devoid of Brahman; 
and higher up there would result the increase of Brahman. 
Therefore, because of the motion of the adjunct, there is 
the delusion of motion in the self. Now, for the 
adjunct too, motion is not possible, since its material cause. 
Brahman, is devoid of motion; truly, when the clay is 
motionless, there is no motion for the pot. If this be said, 
thus, then, like the motion in dreams, the appearance of 
motion etc., is an expression of mSyS. Thus, therefore, 
attaiment too as preceded by an act is not intelligible in the 
case of the supreme Brahman : this is established. 

XVIII(g). Even on the view of purification, purification 
consisting in the addition of merit is not possible in respect 
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of Brahman, since it is of a nature to which excellence 
cannot be added. Nor is (purification) consisting in the 
removal of defect (possible), since in the eternally pure nature 
there is no defect. Then you may think: just as in the mirror 
though flawless by nature there is through the act of rubbing 
the removal of impurity produced by contact with something 
else, similarly, in the self too, let there be through activity 
the removal of defect produced by nescience. Here, it must 
be stated (by you) : is the removal of defect by an act located 
in the self or by one located in something else? Not the 
first, since activity is unintelligible in the omnipresent, 
partless self. Not the second: for, there being no conjunction 
of the inner self with other substances it is not the content 
of acts located in those. Then, though there be no motion 
and transformation in the self, there may be the removal of 
defect by contemplation of I^vara, like the removal of poison 
by the meditation on spells and deities. If this be said, no ; 
for, if that defect be absolutely real, its removal is not possible 
without a modification in its locus; and of the self modification 
is not possible, because of the smrti ‘This is said to be un- 
changing’.^ If the defect be of the nature of nescience, its 
removal could be by knowledge alone, not by an act* Now, 
by acts like bathing, and ceremonial sipping (prescribed) in 
the 4&stra, there is declared, in respect of the self, purification 
consisting in the addition of merit. If this be said, no, since 
that is declared only of the self as qualified by the internal 
organ* Indeed, that fruit is not possible for the adjunctless 
self which does not perform dharma or its opposite. There- 
fore purification too is not possible in respect of the self. 
And thus, since it is difficult to imagine the four kinds of 
fruit beginning with origination, in regard to release, and 
ioi»,n;a6 
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Bince other than these there is no frait of activity> release is 
the sphere of knowledge alone, not of activity. 

XIX. Now. cognition too, like contemplation is an act 
of the mind ; if this be said, no, since because of the frait as 
well as the canse there is difference between cognition and 
activity. For, the manifestation of the object is the frait of 
cognition ; and since it is of the nature of the self it is 
unoriginated> As for the appearance of its origination, 
that has for adjanct the origination of what manifests it, the 
psychosis of the internal organ. Not thns is the fruit of 
the contemplative act unoriginated; for by the contemplation 
of Garuda, deities etc., there is seen the origination even 
of fruit not already existent, such as the removal of poison, 
subjugation, and attraction. And the cause of the contem- 
plative act is the effort preceded by human desire generated 
by an injunction, not the existence of the content; for, 
though the content does not exist, there is seen through 
prescription such contemplation as of the woman as fire. 
Cognition, however, which is originated by the means and 
object of valid knowledge, does not conform to human desire, 
since even for him who does not desire it, there is seen 
the cognition of evil smell etc. Though in inference, verbal 
testimony etc., there is no invariability of the cognition 
being generated by the object of knowledge, as that is 
impossible in the case of the cognitions of past and future 
objects, yet even there the* cognition is dependent only on 
the probans, the word etc., and not dependent on human 
desire; hence it is certainly different from activity. 

XX. Now, other than a succession of conjunctions and 
disjunctions, there is no activity at all, wherefrom the diffe- 
rence of cognition could be made out* For, everywhere, it is 
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in the hawk etc-, that possess conjunction and disjunction, 
that there arises the cognition *It moves’- Nor may it be 
said that thus there is contingence of the cognition of motion 
even in the post which possesses conjunction and disjunction 
with the hawk; for that (cognition) is admitted only in 
respect of conjunction and disjunction with a particular part 
of ether; the post, indeed, is not conjoined with or disjoined 
from particular parts of ether- Therefore, since there is no 
undue extensiveness, there is no activity other than the 
aggregate of conjunctions and disjunctions. 

XXI(a). If this be said, cot so; for in the case of the 
glow-worm, enveloped in intense darkness, where, the ether 
being invisible, conjunction and disjunction with particular 
parts of it are uncognised, there does exist the cognition 'It 
moves’- Therefore, activity, other than conjunction etc., is 
established by perception - 

XXI(b)- The Prabhakara, however, who thinks activity 
is always an object of inference, sets forth this syllogism- 
What are in dispute) viz , the original conjunction and dis- 
junction, are generated by an excellence present in their locus 
and originated in the immediately preceding instant, since 
they are adventitious to an already existing substance, like 
the effect generated by conjunction and disjunction ; here, 
that which is this excellence would itself be activity. Lest 
there be establishing the established, in respect of Bvara’s 
desire, it is said (of the excellence) ' originated ’. In order to 
exclude the unseen potency generated by the conjunction 
of the self and the mind, ■ (it is said) ‘ in the immediately 
preceding instant’. In order to exclude inconclusiveness in 
respect of the whiteness etc., originated (even) along with the 
Bttbstance, (it is said) ‘in an already existing substance.’ 
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XXI(c). (It is) not thus. Is the excellence established 
here of both the conjuncts or of one alone ? Or is nnqaalified 
excellence alone (established) ? Not the first, since it does not 
exist in such conjunction as that of hawk and post, that 
(conjunction) being generated by the activity of one of the 
two (not both). Not the second, because of the impossibility 
of the probavdum (the excellence), in the conjunction of 
wrestlers, goats etc<, generated by the activity of both. On 
the third too, this excellence called activity, is it originated 
only from the permanent substance? Or from another 
excellence? On the first, from that substance.- let there be 
the origination even of conjunction and disjunction ; what of 
this excellence ? On the second, there is the contingence of 
infinite regress. Then it may be thought: the conjunction 
of the earth and the feet arises through an act located in the 
foot ; and that act does not arise through another act, but 
through the conjunction of the foot with the self making 
effort: hence there is no infinite regress. Then, since it is 
possible to say even of the conjunction of the foot with the 
self making effort that it is the cause of the conjunction 
of the earth and the foot, activity would not be estaUished. 
Therefore, activity is not an object of inference, but is 
certainly perceptible* Nor may it be asked how, in the case 
of a momentary act, there can be cognition generated by 
sense-contact, which abides in two instants ; for, as in the 
case of a sound, lightning etc., there is no conflict* And 
therefore, the difference of cognition from activity established 
by perception is intelligible. 

XXII(a)* Now, cognition too, since it is of the nature 
of a modification of the internal organ, is certainly an act* 
True ; even thus, since there is no dependence on the person, 
as in contemplation, thdre is certainly difference from activity. 
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capable of being enjoined- Jusfc as the contemplation of the 
woman as fire, which is generated by an injanctioni can, in 
dependence on the person’s desire, be performed, not performed 
or performed otherwise, not thns, in the case of the well 
known fire, can the cognition of fire be laid down or per- 
formed according to human desire ; for, even if there be desire, 
that cognition does not arise in the absence of the contact 
with fire for the sense of sight or the sense of touch, co-ope- 
rating with the mind ; when, however, there is that contact, 
cognition arises even without desire. As for performing 
•therwise, that is far removed. Indeed, the fire existing in 
front cannot even by the most skilled be cognised in the form 
of pillar etc- How then is there the cognition of snake in the 
rope? If this be asked, no, since it is an appearance of 
cognition. And even this appearance is not dependent on the 
person, since it arises even for him who does not desire it and 
trembles. 


XXII(b)- Now, in ordinary experience, when commanded 
by some one ’See this fire’, the other too, turning towards it 
through his own desire, sees it ; when, however, there is no 
desire, then, turning away from it or closing his eyes, he does 
not see it ; similarly, because of the ^stra, be sees the &hava- 
niya-fire etc., as endowed with the organs etc- (of a woman)- 
How, then, is there not for the person freedom in respect of 
performance, non-performance or performance otherwise in 
relation to cognition ? 

XXIl(c). It is said (in reply)- Turning towards and 
turning away are causal aggregates in respect of seeing and 
not seeing- That being the case, the freedom of the person 
is only in respect of the act that brings that (turning) about, 
but not in the cognition and non-cognition. Therefore when 
36 
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it is said ‘See’ there results this meaning ‘Acquire the causal 
aggregate’’ If cognition were generated by human effort, 
then, there would not be the origination of the second, third 
and other such cognitions in a continuous stream (of cogni* 
tion), since the first cognition alone is inevitably consequent 
on the effort. It is not indeed seen, in the case of the act of 
motion etc., generated by effort, that the succession (of the 
act) is originated even by a single effort. If then it be said 
that in the release of an arrow, in the whirling of- a wheel 
etc., the succession of activity arises even from the first effort, 
that is not (so) ; for each successive activity there is generated 
by the residual impression called velocity. Nor is there such 
a^residual impression in the cognitions of a continuous stream. 
Nor may it be said that fropi the residual impression generated 
by the first cognition, there may be generated the succession 
of each subsequent cognition ; for in that case there is the 
contingence of the nature of memory (for such cognition) ; 
and if of the nature of memory, there is the contingence of 
sense-contact etc- not being required. Therefore because of 
the second, third and other cognitions being dependent on 
means of valid knowledge, that nature has to be predicated 
even of the first cognition ; hence, the co-presence and co- 
absence of effort are intelligible as relating to the bringing 
about of the causal correlate of the means of valid knowledge. 
Thus, even memory-cognition is dependent on the calling up 
of residual impression, (and) not dependent on human effort ; 
for, when by the sight of a similar or because of unseen 
potency a residual impression is called op, there is seen, even 
without effort, the memory of an undesired object. If in 
some particular cases of memory there be seen the need for 
effort, even then by effort arises only concentration of the 
mipd known by the other name of thinking (cintB), but not 
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memory ; and by that concentration, the residual impression 
is called up* That has been said ; ‘The (cognition of the) 
similar, unseen potency, thinking etc* are those which call up 
the came of memory’. 

XXII(d). As for the looking on the abavanlya etc- as 
a body, in dependence on the 4sistra, since there exists here 
the form of some deity of the ahavaniya, this mediate cog- 
nition relating to a particular form is not dependent on the 
person ; for, even without effort, it arises even from the 
words expressing the particular form. As for the meditation 
of the cinders present before one as possessing that particular 
form, that is not cognition, since it is not of the object as 
it is. Nor may it be asked how if it be not of a thing as 
it is it could be of the nature of Sastra; for, the Sastra does 
not declare limbs like bands and feet in respect of the 
cinders, since in that case there is the contingence of con- 
flict with perception- What then ? It declares that by 
contemplation, though having for its sphere an object not 
as what it is, a particular fruit is to be accomplished. Nor 
is this relation of end and means illusory. Therefore though 
the contemplation be of an object not as what it is, there 
is no detriment whatever to the 4astra- And it is certainly 
admitted by ns that contemplation is dependent on the 
person, since it is of the natpre of a contemplating activity- 

XXII(e). Now, contemplation too is certainly not 
dependent on a person, since it is of the nature of memory- 
cognitions in a continuous stream; if this be said, no; for, 
memory is impossible in respect of what has not been experi- 
enced^ In the case of the woman etc., the nature of fire etc. 
has not indeed been experienced anywhere. Nor may it be ,$id 
that because of the revelation 'The woman, verily, O Gaxri^a, 
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is 6re’ ^ there is that experience- Is it that there arises 
valid knowledge from this revelation, or erroneous experience? 
Qn the first, from the text whose purport is the valid know- 
ledge of woman as fire the injunction of contemplation 
would not result. If then this text has the injunction for 
purport, then the woman being fire could not be validly 
known. If both be the purport there is sentence-split and 
the contingence of the two contradictory sets of three 
(consequences)- And in the valid knowledge of woman as 
fire there is conflict with perception- Not the second, since 
in the case of a revealed text free from flaws, the causality 
of erroneous experience is impossible- Therefore through 
this text it is not possible to experience the identity of the 
well known woman and fire. What then ? Just as for bodily 
activity of the nature of the dar^a-purpamasa (sacrifice) there 
is instrumentality to heaven cognised from the text about 
it, similarly even from this text there is cognised of some 
mental act the instrumentality to a particular fruit. Then, 
the two words, woman and fire, would be futile ; if this be 
said, no, since they offer a particular form to the mind that 
undergoes activity. For example, in ' Sip from the band 
(cupped) in the form of a cow’s ear’, the word 'cow’ or the 
word ‘ ear ’ merely intimates in respect of the hand, the 
subsidiary to sipping, a form similar to what is denoted by 
itself, but does not declare the well known sense (of either 
word); similarly why should not even the words ‘ woman ’ 
and ‘fire’ while certainly not teaching their own respective 
well known senses, offer to the mind, the subsidiary of con- 
templation, a form like to that (of their rrapectiva senMs) ? 
Nor may it be said that since the identity of woman &nd fire 
•absolntely non-existent, the intimation of a form similar to 
>ia*BA.v, viu, 1 
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that does not stand to reason. Is it that for the word there 
is not the capacity to intimate a form which is absolutely 
Bon-existent ? Or is it that for the mind there is not the 
qapacity to take on that form ? It is impossible to declare 
either. For, the word ' human horn ’ is cognised to intimate 
a form of relation between * man * and ‘ born ' though ibis 
(relation) is absolutely non-existent ; and the mind takes on 
that form. And therefore, contemplation is the stream of 
ipjeRtal acts qualified by the form intimated by the ^ruti, 
b'qt^MSt a stream of recollection* 

I 

XXIKf). Now, though in respect of a non-existent 
doate^t, there be no confusion between the streams of 
contemplation and of recollection, yet, the contemplation 
prescribed in respect of an existent content> such as the 
four-armed Vienu etc., experienced through the i^ftstra, is not 
distinguished from the stream of recollection ; if this be 
said, no ; for, in the case of a form experienced mediately 
(through ^&stra), there is enjoined the recall in relation to 
the immediately experienced s&lagr&ma idol etc. ; since for 
this there is no earlier experience, its being of the nature of 
recoIlec||3n is impossible. Even in respect of things imme- 
diately ^Ibcperienced, recollection is distinct from contempla* 
tion* It is thus. When after having studied in youth 
there has been a considerable interval of time, and then, by 
reflecting and concentrating the mind for a long while on 
each text, one cognises each text in the very same way as 
one studied it, that is recollection. And here the person is 
not free ; for though concentration of mind is secured with 
effort memory does not arise in respect of some particular 
text. Nor can even the recalled text be recalled otherwise 
(than as it is), because of the contingence (then) of its not 
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being a Vedic text* Nor can it be forgotten at one’s will ; 
for even in the case of one who does not desire, (e.g<) at the 
time of pollution, sometimes the recollection of Vedic texts 
cannot be helped. Therefore that is said to be memory, which 
is incapable of being performed or not performed or per* 
formed otherwise (at one’s will), does not go beyond the 
thing as experienced, and is dependent only on the calling up 
of the residual impression of that (experience). Contem- 
plation, however, is the unfettered assumption — which in 
ordinary experience is called manorajya (building castles in 
the air) — of attributes which exist or do not exist, in respect 
of a thing, whether experienced or not experienced. Nor in 
this is a person other-dependent, since there is not required 
any means other than one’s own desire and the mind. 

XXII(g). Then even untrue iastra would in conformity 
with one’s own desire bring about the contemplation of 
deities etc. ; if this be said, true ; whereby can that be helped ? 
Manorajya cannot indeed be prevented whether by the king 
etc. or by Sastra. Howevet, in the contemplation declared 
by ^astra, there is the particular fruit stated by iastra. not 
in any other (contemplation) ; for in the case of what is not 
seen, in respect of the relation of end and means, the iastra 
is the controller. Nor may it be asked how it is that even 
the 4astra declares a particular fruit through contemplation 
whose sphere is a thing not as it is. We are not indeed 
capable of questioning the 4astra since the might of the iastra 
is unthinkable. Otherwise, where is the offering of the 
oblation ? And where is heaven ? What is the intelligibility 
that yon see here (in the attainment of the latter by the 
former) ? Even if, because, of dullness of faith, you assume 
some deity of the nature of womao*fire and declare that the 
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coBtetnplation thereof relates to a thing (as it is), then even 
in ‘The stake is the snn', ' The strew is the sacrificer ’ etc-, 
there would result validity in respect of their own sense, 
through the assumption of deities with the respective forms- 
As for conflict with perception etc., that applies equally 
to you too. Not thus is there the denial even of deities 
like Indra ; for, in the case of the mantras an4 arthavadas 
which declare that, there is no conflict with other means 
of knowledge. Now in all things whatsoever, there are 
deities for whom there is conceit (in them), since this is 
accepted by the aphorist in respect of ‘The earth said’, ‘The 
waters said’ etc; if this be said, then, here too let there be 
two deities, one having conceit in fire and the other having 
conceit in woman. And these two deities are not here the 
objects of contemplation, but the identity of woman and 
fire. Nor is there possible a deity having conceit in the 
identity which is untrue ; for, there would be undue exten- 
siveness in respect of the human born etc- Nor may it be 
taught that there may be some deity called woman-fire ; for 
if it (woman-fire) be a bare name, there is futility in making 
the imaginary identification of the parts of woman with 
corresponding parts of fire- Such identification is indeed 
made in the sruti in ‘The woman, verily, O (Gautama, is fire ; 
her genital organ itself is the fuel ; her pubic hairs are the 
smoke ; her yoni is the flame’ etc. Then, the supreme Lord, 
who is the dispenser of the fruit of this contemplation, will 
Himself be the deity of this ; even thus, He is not the object 
of contemplation here. It is not indeed appropriate to 
meditate on the internal ruler of all, tbe’Lord of the world, 
in the form of the intensely disgusting parts of a woman. 
If it be said that there is no conflict, because of the supreme 
Lord being the self of all, then, because of the 4rati text 
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supported by reasoniog, *Id the mode in which one meditates 
on that| that alone one becomes’ the attainment of the form 
of what* is contemplated being understood to be the fruity 
there results for the meditator the attainment of the nature 
of the disgusting parts of a woman or the attainment of the 
nature of fire ; this being the case the knowledge of the fire 
fires would have only evil fruit. If then on the strength 
of specific ^astra, the fruit here be the attainment of Brahma- 
loka, then when the fruit results even on the strength of 
that, even in the absence of a deity contemplated, by con- 
templation which (thus) does not relate to an entity, for 
you who consider yourself a devotee of the ^astra, there 
ought not to be undue attachment to the relation of con- 
templation to an entity (as it is). 

XXII(h), Then it may be said : in the smrti ‘ In case 
of all minor sins and (even) major sins, one is to enter on 
the (first) quarter of the night and practise the contemplation 
of Brahman, ’ there is understood the contemplation of an 
entity as it is* Here, does it relate to what is an entity from 
the view-point of the contemplator, or from the viewpoint 
of iastra. Even on the first, if the contemplator knows that 
Brahpian is the self, then, he is not eligible in respect of 
an expiatory act, since there is no relation of sin etc* (to 
him). If then he does not know (that), then, how could he, 
cognising the self as quedified by the internal organ, and 
Brahman as* remote, think that the contemplation * I am 
Brahman ’ relates to an entity (os it is) ? Not the second ; 
for the contemplator' toontemplates the Brahman-hood of the 
self qualified by the internal orgai\. Though here, leaving 
out the aspect of the internal organ, ^e Brahman-hood of the 
intelligence-aspect is in accord with ^tra, yet with that 
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tnnoh the contemplation does not relate to an entity (a thing 
as it is)> Otherwise, on this principle, in the case of cogni*- 
tions of nacre-silver etc<, which accord in part (with experi- 
ence, in respect of the this-element) uid in the case of cogni- 
tions which are generated by fallacions probans etc., (and yet) 
accord by chance (with experience) there is the contingence of 
validity because of relating to entities (as they are)< Now, 
since even for those who know the Brahman-hood of the self, 
there is seen the empirical usage ‘Let us perform the 
contemplation of Brahman’, contemplation has for content an 
entity (as it is); if this be said, no ; for, when because of the 
strong residual impression of the past one slips away from 
the experience of the Brahman -hood of the self, in that state 
alone, there is such empirical usage. Those who are 
experiencing the Brahman-hood of the self are not indeed 
capable of such empirical usage. For, in the world, Devadatta, 
while experiencing his human nature, does not indulge in 
the usage T contemplate or shall contemplate being human’. 
Now in ‘She whose husband is away meditates on the 
husband’ there exists the empirical usage of meditation even 
as relating to an entity ; if this be said, no ; for, the word 
‘meditation’ there secondarily implies recollection relating to 
the formerly experienced husband. Or else, let there be 
meditation even in the principal sense in that she who is 
suffering from the absence (of her lord) is building castles in 
the air (or indulging in flights of fancy); thereby, what is the 
obstacle to the free appetency of a person in respect of 
meditation which (thus) does not relate to an entity (as it is)? 

XXII(i)> Now, even by a single effort there is seen the 
continuance of contemplation for a whole hour : here, leaving 
out the first activity of the mind, for the remaining activities 
of the the mind there id no need for effort ; he&oe on the 

37 
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Wiilogy of a RQcoeBsive i^reatn of cognition, tAte Bon-Teqnke* 
molt of tbi^ (effort) follows even lor t^e fir^t (mental adtivity); 
therefore, let ns accept effort only in respect of securing the 
cansid aggregate ; and thns there would not be for contenfi|da- 
tion a distinction from cognition, effected by the dependence 
(of the former) on the person* 

XXII(j)* If this be said, is it that there is continuance 
of contemplation (resulting) from a single effort, even for 
those who practise it now ? Or only for these who are expert 
in practice 1 Not the first, because of conflict with experience. 
Not the second ; for, in the case of the separate efforts which 
certainly exist for each activity of the mind, there is no 
conceit (of their existence), because of (being) concealed by 
the expertnesB in practice* For example, in the case of a 
year*old child, at the time of first practising to walk, there is 
manifested a separate effort for each foot*step, but there is 
not such manifestation of that (effort) in walking fast. Nor 
is it that there is no separate effort here ; for it is manifested 
in an uneven place by uneven steps, falling etc. Thus, in 
conformity with the first contemplation, distinct efforts are to 
be understood even for him who is endowed with expertness 
in the practice of contemplation. 

XXIl-(k)c Or else, just as, though a crooked arrow is 
devoid of velocity, there is velocity for that itself when 
straightened, similarly, for mind, though devoid of veloc»ty 
pcior to the practice of contemplation, let us ^ 

ea]|iBkara called velocity when straightened by the praetioe 
contemplation. On this view too, there is not reiaoved the 
dependence of contemplation on effort : for in the » ttt of 
motion too, as in the case of the arrow, for the first activity 
effort is inevitable* Not tht^ are separate ^orts capable of' 
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beijic Mftiuiieii: in the con tinned stream ol cognition. Just 
sa in the first contemplation whose content has not been 
practised, there is betwem each pair of repetitions a lapse of 
time indicating sepaorate efiort, not thus is there that 
(in^cator) even ia the first continnons stream of cognition ; 
for in respect of this which is generated by the relation of 
meant of vaMd knowledge to the object of valid knowledge, 
there is seen no distinetioB' between the child and the elder. 
II, then, vdocity be sonie<-liow assnined for tbe mind, in ortor 
to explain the sncccnsion of tranafonRations in the form of 
the second, third and other (sncby cognitions, even that, 
since the first cognition is not an immediate consequent 
of effort, the cognition is not dependent on the person. Truly, 
cognition does not arise even in immediate succession to 
effort ; but where by that effort there has been secured the 
causal aggregate, vus., means of valid knowledge etc., it arises 
subsequently. Similarly even tbe removaJ of nescience is not 
what comes into being immediately after effort. What then? 
When by effort there has been secured tbe causal aggregate 
that is opposed (to nescience), it is removed subsequently. 
And thus tbe causal aggregates being dependent on tbe person, 
there is for disputants the delnsion that cognition itself can 
be performed or not performed (at will) by a person. As for 
performance otherwise, that, it was said earlier, is not to be 
saapected at. all;^ in the case ol cognition. Nor is it possible 
tn say that contemplotioir too is dependent on the causal 
aggregate secured by effort, (but) not dependent on effort, 
since (for Iha^ there w no causal aggregate other than 
effort. Therefore, in the ease of ecmtemplatioa, it ia ea^ to 
perform or not perform even directly witbont tbe interpoaitimi 
of any other. As for performance otherwise that is possible 
without any hindrance. 
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XXII(I). Thaa, therefore, cognition has an nnoriginate^ 
frnit, relates to an entity, and is generated by the means of 
valid knowledge; contemplation has an originated frnit, ia 
not dependent on an entity, and is generated merely by a 
person’s desire ; tbns, between cognition and contemplation 
tbongh equal in respect of being mental, there is established 
great difference in resptet of the frnit, the content and the 
(sanse. And this being the case^ Brahman-knowledgei which 
not being dependent on the person is incapable . of being 
practised, is not capable of being enjoined ; hence the tavya-> 
puffiA in ‘The self verily is to be seen’^ should be understood 
to mean worthiness (to be seen). 

XXin> How then ia there the injunction of sight in 
*Bee the self in the self alone* If this be asked, we say 
that it is to be explained as an injunction of' turning in- 
wards etc>, which are instrumental to the sight* And it 
has been explained by us, in the third varpaka of the first 
aphorism, as having for purport the injunction of inquiryi 
Therefore^ since by a consideration of release, a consideration 
of Brahman that is incapable of being originated etc., and, 
h consideration of knowledge, an injunction is impossible, 
the 'Ved&ntas should be admitted to culminate in the true self 
which is not an object to be abandoned or accepted. 

XXIV. Now, since the self ascertained through the 
cognition ‘I’ is subsidiary to activity, even for the VedBntaa 
culminating in that (self) there would be syntactical unity 
with the texts enjoining ritual activity ; if this be said, no ; 
for the Ve&ntas culminate only in that self which is not 
knowable in other ways and is devoid of relation to act and* 
iBth., n, w, 6 

SBth.,IV,lv. 39 
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eansal correlate. By the author of the stnrti ‘ The Vedas 
have agnihotra as the frnit : study has character and conduct 
as the fruit’, the whole Veda is applied to dharma ; if this be 
said, no ; for the sense of this earlier (mentioned) smrti should 
he ascertained in dependence on such druti and smrti texts as 
‘I ask you about that person propounded in the Upanisads’,^ 

* That state which all Vedas declare ' 1 alone am the object 
of knowledge by all the Vedas’.^ 

XXV« Now, Jaimini, who says ‘Since Scripture is for 
tha sake of ritual, there is futility for those which are not for 
that purpose’,'* thinks thus. Immediately after hearing the 
words uttered by the superior elder, seeing the activity of the 
intermediate elder, the learner infers for him (the intermediate 
elder) the knowledge of what is to be done (as resulting) 
through that (word of a superior) and thus cognises the 
capacity of the word in respect of its own sense only in 
relation to what is to be done. And thus, in the case of the 
word for which capacity has not been apprehended in respect 
of an existent thing, it is impossible for it to make that (kind 
of thing) known ; hence, for the VedSntas too there is not 
making known of the true non-dual self. 

XXVI(a). Not thus. Do you say thus holding to the 
Bhstta view or holding to the Prabbakara view 7 Not the 
drst ; for the Bbatta maintains the doctrine of relation among 
the signified. And it is thus that he sets forth the manner 
of learning. When a sentence is used by the superior elder, 
the listener infers through the activity of the intermediate 
elder that the effect of the word is the cognition of a relation 

»Br^, III, lx, SMJ 
SKatlia, II, 15 
sGiU, XV. 16 
4PM, I, il, 1 
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(of word-seDses) as (reciprocally) gntdified and understands of 
the aggregate of words capacity in respect of a complex ol 
senses. Here* in such usages as 'Bring the cow, tie up the 
cow’ since through the processes of introduction and elimina^ 
tion, (it is seen that) though the bringing and its relation 
(to cow) are inconstant, the cow alone persists even in the 
tying* one understands the word ‘cow’ to be related only to 
the (thing) ‘cow’, not to ‘bringing’ or the relation thereto, 
which are inconstuit. Thus, there being understood of all 
words capacity in respect of the nature of the word'senaes 
alone, there is the expectancy ‘By what is the hnowledge ol 
relation conditioned ?’ * then, through the co*presence and 
co-absence which are not otherwise explained, it is assumed 
that it is conditioned by the word-senses known from tiie 
words. Therefore, from words (arise) word-senses, and from 
word-senses (their) relation ; thus the relation is of the 
signified. And this being the case, in accordance with this 
view, capacity for the word is not in respect of its own sense 
as related to what is to be done, but only in respect of its 
own sense. Therefore, by the word ' futility ’ occurring in 
the aphorism (of Jaimtni), it is not possible to say that for 
words which are not for the sake of activity, there is no 
signification. If then there be stated the non-existence of 
fruit, that is not (so) ; for, even if it be so for texts like ‘He 
howled’,' it is not possible for the Vedantas, that declare 
Brahman of the nature of unsurpassable bliss, to be fruitless. 

XXVKb). Now, then, let there be the second view ; for, 
by the Prabbakara, who maintaine the doctrine of signifi- 
cation of the related, there is not admitted as by the Bhfttta 
the learning of unrelated word-senses. For, it is thus be seta 

‘T8.. I, V, l 
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forth the manner of learning* Immediately after hearing the 
words 'Bring with the stick the white cow’, seeing the 
activity of the hearer in respect of bringing the cow, the 
learner understands, in the form 'By this hearer there was 
understood from the words the to-be-done, that is, bringing 
the oow,’ the capacity of the aggregate of words in respect of 
the to-be-accomplished which is related to an existent thing* 
Again, in such other usages as ‘Tie up the cow’, ‘Bring the 
horm’, since where the word 'cow’ persists, there persists the 
form of cow as related to the to-be-accompHshed, and wh^ 
it is eliminated* there is eliminated the form of the cow only 
as related to the to-be-accomplished, it is assumed that for the 
word there is capacity in respect of the cow as related to the 
to-be-accomplished; for, though there is inconstancy of 
bringing and its relation, there is non-inconstancy of relation 
to the to-be-accomplished* And thus, in the doctrine of the 
signification of the related, there is not, as in the doctrine 
of the relation of the signified, the two-fold defect, vi^, the 
denial of the primarily understood causality of words in 
respect of relation, and prolixity in interposing word-senses 
and their capacity between the sentence and the sentence- 
sense ; on the contrary, there is parsimony, in that the words 
themselves declare the relation. 


XXVIfc)* This is not sound* Indeed, in different 
usages, it is not only relation to the to-be-accomplished that is 
invariably cognised, but also the relation to quality, sub- 
stance, activity and causal correlate. It is thus : in ‘ Bring the 
white cow’ there is relation of the quality to the substance 
associated with generality, of the substance to the (object-) 
causal correlate that is the sense of the (accusative) suffix, 
again of the substance qualified by the sense of the suffix to 
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(he act, and of the act to what is enjoined as to-be-accom* 
plished ; thus the relation to the to-be*acconiplished is remote* 
And this being the case, in order that there may result 
the acceptance of a non-remote relation, the capacity 
of the word should be admitted to be in respect of its 
own sense alone, unrelated to any other, because of parsi* 
mony ; otherwise there is the contingence of (the sentence) 
being a repetition If after understanding the capacity of 
words (to be) in respect of their own senses as related to what 
is to be accomplished, which (related senses) are apprehended 
by other evidence, there is subsequently the cognition of that 
much alone even from the evidence of the sentence, how could 
this not be a restatement ? Nor is there a non-remote relation 
for all word-senses with what is to be accomplished, in which 
case there would be capacity in respect of what is related 
thereto. If it be said that for the to-be-accomplished there is 
relation to the word-senses, consisting in being subsidiary 
and principal, here, what is said to be the principalness of 
what is to be accomplished ? Is it ownership or being the 
whole (of which the subsidiaries are parts) or accomplisha- 
bility by causal-correlates, or being the supreme end? Not 
the first, since ownership is impossible for what is non- 
intelligent. Not the second, since for other word-senses 
there is not the relation of being parts of what is to be 
accomplished. Not the third, since in every case what is 
accomplishable by causal correlates is but the act. Not the 
fourth, since the supreme end is but heaven etc. Therefore 
in order to obtain a single determinant, constant in all (oases), 
capacity should be admitted in respect of what is (merely) 
related to another. If the capacity should be in respect of 
what is related to the to-be-accomplished, then, that would 
not result for the word signifying what is to be accomplished 
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(i. e., the sinoe there is not another to'be-eccom* 

plished. If it be said that there is another to-be-accomplished, 
consisting in the^stem-sense (of the verb), no; for to the 
stem^eense there does not belong in the first instance the 
character of what is to be accomplished* Whmi in order to 
establish of what' is enjoined as to-be-accomplished that it is 
accomplishable, the stem-sense relates (to that snffiz-sense) as 
its determinant (lit- content), subsequently there is, as having 
to be performed, the character of what is to be accomplished 
for that stem-sense which is ezpressed and is the instrument, 
bnt not at tite time when the injunction relates* Nor may 
it be said that, for fear of inconstancy in respect of the one 
word whose significance is the to-be-accomplished, it does not 
stand to reason to abandon, what is non-inconstant in the 
case of numerous, (oth^) words, viz*, their signifying what is 
related to the to-be-accomplished; for, in that case, even 
of this character present in the sense, viz., being apprehended 
by some other means of valid knowlege, there is, because of 
its non-inconstancy, the contingence of being the content 
of the capacity of the word* Then, it may be said: '(Only) 
on the strength of oo-presence and co-absence which are not 
otherwise explained should there be assumed, in every case, 
the being-signified-by-the-word; but the non-inconstancy of 
being apprehended by some other means of valid knowledge is 
otherwise ezplained as being the cause of usage ; for the use of 
words is possible only when the sense has been apprehended 
by some other means of valid knowledge, not otherwise ; 
therefore there is not the said contingence’* Then, ev«i the 
non-inconstancy of what is to be accomplished is otherwise 
ezphuned* For the learning of the learner results through 
the sight of the activity of the intermediate elder; and 
without the cognition of what is to be accomplished, there is 
88 
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Bofc <ll» BoMVitjr of^ftelmteRnedwte ddev; thevefoi<e, since the 
noBnnconslaiioy of what is to be octobifftHdied, which is the 
oamBe of the oognitioB of the probant, via., odlivity, is 'other- 
wise ex^onied, what is to be ooeomplished is not the oontent 
of the capacity oH all words. And this heing the ease, even 
by •snob ventences devoid of whht is to be aoeomplishtd, as 
*Devadatta, havibg oaten, has igone ont’, the valid knowledge 
of sense, thht is doghised in Ordinary experieooe, is intelli- 
gible. Nor may it be asked bow there is learning where 
there is not trbat is to be aocompliShed ; for learning is 
possible even through the Nigbanto, Grammar and teaching. 
Therefore, without requiring what is to be oocomplished, 
trords signify their own nenses as related to others. 

XXVI(d). Now, if there be admitted the doctrine of the 
•i{^i6eation of the related, the word ‘cow* would signrify its 
Otm sense as in relation to several correlates like bringing 
tmd tying ; and the word 'bring’ (would signify) its own 
araae as in relation to tunny eounter-correlotes like cow and 
borae; uid thus ^or the sentence 'Bring the cow’ the sense 
wbiAd not he a fixed otfe. If this be said, not so. The word 
"nning' fiaea the iportieulsr counter-correlate related 'to the 
attiee erf the word 'oow’ ; similarly, the word 'cow' -fixes the 
paviidulsr counter-correlate related to the sense of the word 
'bring’ ; thus, on the strength of the two words, there results 
the ’fixation of the Setttenoe-senSe. Now, oven thus, for the- 
word 'oow’, the meaning is cowneas delated to bringing ; for 
tbe word 'bring’ also (the sense is) the hringing related 'to 
OOhr-isHtts : thOB sinoe there is no ostra sense, >for the two 
words there would -be gynonynlity; nor may it be said that 
beeatne of tbe relation of earlier and later as between tbe 
word *ootr’ and the word *bring’>, there is difference of sense : 
for, there w -ocmtingeBce of difierence of sense oven as 
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4be wor^s 'fthilftgni* and 'agaylbita* iiK>A oi whiolk 
ia«an ‘ba who baa kindled the Baoriftdal ftre’h if tine be aaidt 
net BO< Fov aMnely f>om the weed ‘oow (in the aeovea^ve)' 
there U set oogniaed tiie eov’e relatipn to hrisging ; nor 
merely from the word ^bring’- (is tfaeee oogsieedl eetation to 
‘oow* ! but matnal relatechiess is cognised through the two 
words (togetherl therefore there is not the said defeet* Now, 
when the word ‘oow’ is pronouaoed, why ie there 'cognised 
Qply the form (Skrti) of eow. not everything fthough) not Ac 
content of (the word’s) capacity We say that it is beeanse 
of noB'inconstancy and the muttitude of residua) impressions 
in the case of the form of the oowi while for the others there 
is inconstancy. Mow when oowness is signified by the word 
‘oow’> the bringing related thereto is expressed by the other 
(worcD: similarly,, when by the word ’bring’ bringing is 
signified, the cowness xdated thereto is expressed by the 
word ‘cow’ ; thus there is reciprocal dependence. If this be 
said, there is not this defect. At the stage of hearing the 
reapectiTO respective senses are cognised ; and after 

the pronnaciation of the last word all the words remembered 
simultaneously express together the very senses previously 
signified, (but) as reoiprooidly related. And thus, whence the 
reciprocal dependence ? This has been said by d&likan&tha : 
^hp enlaro host of heard words have senses which are 
recalled and unrelated ; subsequently they make known the 
sentenoe-sense, ^e (reference to the) particular being esta* 
blished l^ saaseoing’. 

XXVI (e). Nor is there thus non-jclistinctioo in sense 
from the doctrine of the relation of the signified. For, in the 

1TI16 ttasBlfttion follows the text m etonfla ; Bi|nArthyftvi^yib]^lts]i^'» It 
is suggested that Sisaylhhatam* is a better reading ; that WQU}d ij^eai) ^ 
i# tbe content of (the yrord's) oapaoit^'. 
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dootrme ol the relatton of the signified, the words are 

0 

exhausted with signifying the word’Senses, and from the 
word-«enses there is the cognition of the sentence'sense* On 
the doctrine, howeyer, of the signification of the rdated, the 
declaration of the sentence-sense belongs to the words them" 
selves ; this is the distinction. Therefore, since there is no 
defect in the doctrine of the signification of the related, since 
in the world there is seen a good deal of usage of snch 
sentences devoid of what is to be accomplished, as in 'The tree 
is fruit-bearing', and since even in the Veda there are seen 
such sentences devoid of what is to be accomplished, as 'He 
who says vaeat is to eat first (of the remnuits of the sacrifice)’, 
'Therefore, Pusan is he to whom belongs the well-kneaded 
portion’ it is established that the capacity of the word is only 
in respect of its own sense as related to some other- Though 
in these Vedic texts there is imported the word 'is to be done', 
yet that importation is not for the establishment of the 
cognition of the sentence-sense, since there is cognition of 
that even without the importation ; but that importation is 
dependent on the cognition of a novel (not already established) 
sense, a relation between a substance and a deity. 

XXVII. As for .what is shown by the aphorist (Jumini) 
himself, who follows the empirical usage of elders (as the 
cause of learning), that the ca[^ity of the word is in respect 
of its own sense (only) as related to what is to be accom- 
plished, in the words ‘Therefore for existent things there is 
relation as subsidiary to rites'^ that snbsidiariness to rites is 
stated there as of service to the topic (on hind), since what 
has been begun is the inquiry into dharma, but not in the 
view of the absence of capacity in respect of existent things ; 
for, by the conunentator (dabarasyoniin) himself there is 

ipii, 1,1, 7 (86) 
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shown the syntactical relation for qnality, the possessor of the 
quality etc-, as in the relation of qualification, the substrate 
of qualification, etc. Should the aporism of Jaimini be as* 
Burned to have for purport the non-existence of capacity in the 
word in respect of an existent thing, (only) then, there would 
be confiict with the aphorisms -of Badarfiyana, which declare 
the harmonious relation of the Vedantas to Brahman, the 
one impartite essence- 

XXVIIT. NoW; in such Vedsntas as ‘Truth, knowledge, 
eto-,^ though for the stem-senses there may be syntactical 
relation as having the homogeneous Brahman for purport, 
(yet) for the sense of the first case suffix, there being the 
syntactical relation as causal correlate, how is there the 
establishment of the one impartite homogeneity ? If this be 
asked, no ; for by P&nini, the first case suffix is laid down in 
respect of the bare stem-sense (as also in respect of gender and 
number). Though gender, number etc. are (also) cognised here 
by implication, (yet) because of confiict with such irnti texts 
as 'a mere mass of consciousness’’’ they (gender, number etc.) 
come to be indeterminable (and illusory). 

XXIX. Now EatySyana lays down the importation of 
the act of existence in the usages of the first case suffix ; and 
thus when there is the importation ‘ Brahman that is truth 
knowledge, infinitude exists’ the impartiteness would sufEer. 
If this be said, not so. In such usages as ‘These trees are 
fruit-bearing’, ‘This man is the King’s’, which culminate 
merely in (stating) a relation, since there is no use for the 
importation of the act of existence, there is not the importa' 
tion ; similarly is it to be understood even in the of the 
VedSntas which culminate in the impartite sense, 

•Taltt., II. I 
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XXX<^« Farther, eyen by him who is ahaolately 
devoted to aetion, syntaotioal relation in req>eGt of an existent 
thing should be stated in such sentences as *A brahmin is not 
to be killed ;* for, an action is here impossible (as the sense), 
since the non*exi8tence of killing consists in desistenoe faxun 
an aot which is established (as possible). Nor does the nature 
of activity belong to desistenoe; for, it is of the nature of 
indifference. 

XXX(b) • Here, the Pr&bhtkara says (thus). The^ word 
*not’ expressing negation does not relate to the brahmin, 
since it is not possible to deny the brahmin that is perceived. 
Nor to the killing which is the stem-sense ; for, as appetent 
in the mind of the killer, the non-existence of killing is 
impossible. Nor is the sense of the tavya-snffix, (understood) 
whether as the desire for the fruit, or the cause of appetency 
or the cognition of what is to be accomplished : for what is 
here perceived in any of the three senses of the suffix is not 
capable of being denied. Therefore, just as in ‘Look not at 
the rising sun’, there is enjoined the act of resolving not to 
see, which is opposed to the seeing, similarly here too is 
enjoined the act of resolving not to kill, which is opposed to 
the killing established by passion- 

XxX(c). This is not sound, since^ for the word ‘not'> 
non-existence is the principal (sense). Nor is non-existence 
but another existent ; for, in that case there is the contingence 
of non-existence not being dependent on counter-correlates- 
Now even what is different from that and what is opposed to 
that are the senses of the word ‘not’ (and these are not 
dependent on counter-correlates) ; this has been said ‘3at 
the word not is not a negater at all, when conjoined with 
i$lok»TSrtik», p. 676 
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Bonps tnd tfae stera-seBBe (of verbs) ; (tbe words) non-'brahmin 
and •non-dharma signify merdy what is different and what is 
opposed’. Not So ; for there is ^eondary imphoation here, 
fet %be word ‘not’, as otherwise there is the contiogence 
what is inegitimate, the possession of ma&y senses. But in 
Ijook not’, Since the topic is the Prajspati vow, in order to 
obtain a 'vow that Can be performed, there is admitted in 
conformity with that (topic), even a secondarily implied sense 
for the injnnction. There is not here any such canse for 
abandoning the principal sense and adopting a secondarily 
implied sense. Nor may it be said that the Bon*exiBtence of 
killing is itself what is to be performed, since this is impossible 
in the case of antecedent non-existence, which is beginning* 
less. Otherwise there would not be established the empirical 
nsage in the world of a distinction between ‘presorr|>tion and 
prohibition. 


XX!X(d). Now, if the sense of the word ‘not’ relate to 
the stem-sense, then, indeed, the sense here woold be the 
antecedent non-existence of killing ; but that syntactical 
relation is not easy, since the sense of the stem is supplemen- 
tary : therefore, for the sense of ‘not’ there should be Stated 
syntactical relation with the principal, the sense of the suffix. 
If this be said, even thus, there is not removed here the 
purport of denial for the word ‘not’. For the tavya-sufflx 
states an injunction. What is called an injunction is what 
is instrumental to the desired. And thence, that instru- 
mentality to the desired which is established for killing in the 
view of the ignorant and is the prompter of a person, thtrii 
itsdlf is restated by the tavya-suffix and denied in the form 
‘killing a brahmin is not instrumental to the desired’. Nor 
may it be said that instrumentality to the desired is perceived; 
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for, the meaning of *the desired' is that seen frnit which is 
not in conflict with the unseen fruit* while for killing there 
is conflict with the unseen frnit. Now, in the midst of the 
world, there is no human goal, which is devoid of evil 
whether here or hereafter ; therefore* let even that be the 
desired, which is in conflict with an unseen result. If this 
be said, true it is that every-whore good is conjoined with 
evil ; yet that which is more good is a human goal, while 
what is more evil is not a human goal ; thus is their distinc- 
tion. And thus, killing a brahmin, which because of excess 
of evil is not a human goal, is expressly prohibited. As for 
(this sense) that there should be performed the destruction of 
the cause which calls up passion etc-, the causes of appetency 
in killing, that is cognised by implication. Nor is it possible 
lo enjoin an implied sense, since it is not knowledge from 
verbal testimony, on the principle 'And that, which is the 
sense by implication* is not the sens^ of an injunction’. 
Therefore, when this much is taught by the ^astra, that 
killing is not desirable, but undesirable, it is understood even 
through co-presence and co-absence that the delusion of 
desirability, which is the cause of the passion for killing, 
should be destroyed. 

XXX(e). Now, even thus, since, by the tavya-sufiQx, an 
unseen result is declared here, this text has certainly a 
performance for purport. If this be said, no ; for in respect 
of the unseen result, not known from other evidence* there 
is no apprehension of relation (of the word thereto). If the 
unseen result be known from revelation itself and then the 
relation (of the word) thereto be apprehended, that would be 
the attempt to catch B crane (by putting butter on its head). 
If it be said that there is the knowledge of that (unseen 
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result) because of the unintelligibility otherwise of tbe 
momentarily perishing sacrifice being instrumental to (long 
delayed enjoyment in) heaven, as declared in sruti, then the 
unseen result would not be tbe meaning of tbe word (being 
what is got at by presumption); for there is tbe rule that that 
is the meaning of the word which is not otherwise obtained. 
Otherwise, because of (enjoyment in) heaven not being 
established in the absence of relation to a body, senses, objects 
etc., there is the contingenoe of even the body etc* being the 
sense of the (tavya) suffix. Thus, therefore, even by him who 
is attached (to the view) that the capacity of the word is in 
respect of its own sense only as related to what is to-be- 
accomplished, there has to be admitted of (negative) sentences 
syntactical relation to existent things ; what is tbe fault of 
tbe Yedantas (that there should not be this admission in 
their case) ? 

XXXI(a). Nor may it be doubted that even though 
Brahman be known through the Vedantas, there would be no 
fruit in the absence of an injunction : for wlien by the 
knowledge of tbe truth nescience is removed, the removal of 
relation to the body etc*, produced by that (nescience), is the 
fruit. 

XXXl(b). If it be said that relation to the body is the 
product of karma, not the product of nescience, is karma 
natural to tbe self, or is it tbe product of tbe body ? Not the 
first, since intelligence is devoid of activity. Not tbe second, 
because of the contingence of reciprocal dependence as 
between karma and the body. If it be said that, because of 
the admission of a succession of particular karmas and bodies, 
there is no reciprocal dependence, there would result a blind 
saccession* If it be said that, as in tbe case of the seed and 
39 
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sprout, there is no conflict, even thus, if like the relation to 
son etc., the relation to the body had karma alone for the 
cause, there is the contingence of figurativeness for the 
conceit of *1’ even in the body, as in son etc> ; and that does 
not stand to reason, since there is no well-known difference 
between the self and the body, as between the lion and 
Devadatta (who is spoken of as a lion); otherwise, there is 
the contingence of the absence of cognisership even through 
one’s own body, as through the body of a son etc. There- 
fore, the relation to body etc. has not karma for cause, but 
is the product of nescience. And it is removable by know- 
ledge of the troth. Hence it is that in the case of him 
who has seen the troth, ^ruti excludes transmigratoriness 
as (it existed) before, in 'Having the sense of sight, but not 
having the sense of sight, as it were, having the sense of 
hearing, but not having the sense of hearing, as it were’ 
and so on< 

XXXII(a). Then, when there is knowledge of the 
truth, ther^ should be immediately the decease of the body; 
if this be said, no ; for, by the sruti text ‘For him there is 
delay only so long as he is not released (from the body), then 
he attains’,^ there is understood the persistence (of the 
body) until the fruition of the residue of prarabdha karma* 
As for the text 'His karmas are consumed’, that relates to 
karma which has not commenced (to take effect) on the 
principle that, leaving out the content of exceptions, (the 
text) applies to what is general. Though knowledge of the 
truth removes nescience that is the material cause of all karma 
without exception, yet it is not the removal of prarabdha 
karma, since it is itself the fruit of that (karma)* That has 
<Ohan4.,VI,xiv, 8 
II, il, 8 
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been said by the Plreceptor: ‘These two — enjoyment and 
knowledge — are the fruit of the karma that has commenced 
(to take effect); non-conflict between them stands to reason; 
in the case of the other (karma), however, there is difference-’ 
Nor may it be thought that thus there is, for the jivan* 
mukta, the contingence of the co-existence of the two 
contraries} the experience of the oneness of the self and the 
perception of duality. We do not, indeed, declare their 
simultaneity, but their origination and suppression in 
sequence- Nor is it that prior to the decease of the body 
there is not at all any immediate knowledge of the truth; for 
from the Puraiias, knowledge of the truth is understood (to 
exist) for Vyasa etc-, who are certainly embodied- 

XXXII(b), Now just as even for him who has intuited 
the truth there is sometimes perception of duality, similarly, 
let there also be the performance of rites like the jyotistoma- 
If this be said, no; for, performance is dependent on the 
cognition of specidcally regulated place, time, eligibility and 
agent; in the case, however, of him who has intuited the 
truth, there being no regulation of place or time for the 
defect^ caused by the karma which has commenced (to take 
effect), the persistence of that (defect), till the completion of 
the performance commenced, is not possible- If it be said 
that there may be performance as (and when) possible, no; 
for, when by repeated knowledge of the truth there is 
sublation of the performed rites, there is no fruit for the 
performance. If it be said that the fruit is the removal of the 
sin accumulating every day, no; for, in the. case of him who 
knows, relation to future sin etc. is impossible; or ' (even) 
if it be possible, it would be removed even by the daily 
intuition of the truth ; for there is the smrti: ‘Even if 


iPecespttoa oi dusllt^ 
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you be th^ doer of the worst sin of all /sins, you will cross 
all sins even with the raft of knowledge.’^ 

XXXIIfcO If for him who has intuited the truth 
there can be no regulation by sastra, there would be action 
as he wills. If this be said, no ; for, action is caused by 
the desire for the attainment or avoidance of what is good 
or bad; in the case, however, of the jlvanmukta, who 
directly experiences even in his own self unsurpassable bliss 
and the removal of all evil without residue, since there is 
no desire for a human goal that is to be accomplished, there 
is no action at all; whence the contingence of action as he 
wills? As for activity like begging, that is based on the 
defect (consequent on) karma that has commenced (to take 
effect). Nor may it be said that in the same way, even merit 
and demerit might be caused by karma which has commenced 
(to take effect): for karma which has commenced (to take 
effect) is the cause in respect of fruit alone; of merit and 
demerit, however, the cause consists of nescience, attachment 
etc; and that (cause) is removed by knowledge of the truth. 
Nor is there to be apprehended a counter-argument (prati- 
bandl) in the case of reflection and contemplation; for these 
too being instrumental, like hearing (study), are to be 
performed only prior to the intuition of the truth. 

XXXIII. Now since both difference and non-difference 
are real, the perception of duality is not sublated by the 
perception of the non-dual, in which case (alone) there 
would not be possible the engaging in action; nor may there 
be suspected intermixture (and confusion) of all in that, by him 
who maintains the doctrine of difference cum non-diffe- 
rence, it is not possible to state what deflnes the prima 
facie view, the final view etc. ; for, that is commoh 
»Glt», iv.sc 
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even to the doctrine of non>daaUsm< Not so ; for in the 
doctrine of non-daalistn, for the world posited by maya, 
existence is settled as different, even as perceived. Brah- 
man alone being non-dual. On your view, however, 
intermixture is difficult to remedy. Nor may it be said that, 
though there be intermixture in empirical usage, release is 
unaffected; for, if the world be not reffioved by intuition of 
the truth, even the body-being-the-self, happiness, misery 
etc., being nnsublated, there is the contingence of non- 
release- If it be said that there are difference and non-diffe- 
rence, the body being-the-self, etc., only in the stage of 
transmigration, even thus, how could there be remedied the 
reciprocal opposition between difference and non-difference? 
If it be said that there is no opposition, because of (both) 
being based on evidence, no. What is the evidence for it ? 
Is it only the single perception ‘ The cow is khapda ’? Or 
is it (so) in conjunction with a second cognition ‘The 
cow is mupda’ Or is it (so) in conjunction with a third 
cognition ‘This is that same cow’? Not the first, since in 
this cognition ‘ The cow is khapda’ there is not the presen- 
tation of (its) being different and non-different. Though 
there be not the verbal designation of diffei'ence and non- 
difference, there certainly exists the cognition of them; if this 
be said, no ; for in the case of those two, each of which is 
of the nature of the destruction of the otherf presentation 
together is impossible. Now, between the genus and the 
particular, difference is certainly admitted ; because of each 
being of the nature of the other, non-difference too is admit- 
ted. If this be said, no ; for there is no admitted example 
in respect of differents being each of the nature of the other. 

iFor the expreBsions 'kliaxifa' and compare the analogous English 
terms 'sbort-horn' and *bald*h«ad'. 
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Not the , second ; for, the character of valid knowledge does 
not belong to the two cognitions taken together ‘The cow 
is kbandB* aod ‘The cow is ma];ida’> Even then, that cow- 
ness wherein khanda nature was apprehended by the first 
cognition, in that same cowness, khanda-ness is refuted and 
munda-ness apprehended by the second cognition ; hence 
by implication is Atablished difference cum non-difference* 
If this be said, no ; for, in the absence of the recognition 
‘ This is that same cow ’ there is not established the relation 
of one cow-ness to both cognitions. Not the third, since 
it is not possible for three cognitions to be valid in respect 
of one thing. Nor is this the evidence, the unintelligibility 
otherwise of the three cognitions; for, in the case of the 
three cognitions ‘The letter A is short’, ‘The letter A is long’, 

‘ This is that same letter A ’, in the absence of difference and 
non-difference there is intelligibility even in dependence on 
shortness, length etc*, due to adjuncts* 

XXXIV. Now, though difference and non-difference 
be thus impossible, they may still exist in the seif ; if this 
be said, no, since therein difierence is not established. For 
oneness is inferred thus ; the particular bodies, immovable 
and movable, which are in dispute, are ensouled by the very 
self belonging to the particular body of the disputant, since 
(each) is a particular body, like the particular body of the 
disputant* Now, the selves are different, because of being 
simultaneously the loci of contrary attributes like birth and 
death, in the same way as fire, water, etc. (are different). 
If this be said, no ; for, birth etc., being located in the body, 
there is non-establishment of the j>ro5ans. Nor if the self 
be one is there the contiq^ence of the intermixture of happi- 
ness, misery etc*: for, in reflections, though there is oneness, 
there is not sees intermixtnre of colours (pertaining to the 
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reflections of the same object in differently coloared media). 
The non-recollectio)! by one of what has happened to an- 
other, this too is intelligible even because of bodily difference; 
for, in the case of even a single self there is not seen 
recollection in respect of past bodies etc. Nor may it be 
thought that though there be no reciprocal difference among 
the jivas, there may be difference between the jiva and 
Brahman. Perception does not apply here, since both the 
jiva and Brahman are supersensuous. Nor is it capable of 
being established by such probans as being the locus of 
contrary attributes ; for, there is inconclusiveness (of the 
prohans) in the case of a prototype and reflections. Nor is 
the capacity of what is expressly declared, viz., being (related 
as) ruler and ruled etc , the evidence in respect of difference; 
for that capacity (lihga) is sublated by such sruti (express 
statement) as 'Other than that there is no seer, other than 
that there is no bearer’^ etc-, which directly denies difference* 
Nor is there the establishment of difference through the 
sruti text ‘Two birds’’^ etc., because of conflict with such 
sruti declarations of oneness as in ‘He who is in this purusa 
and he who is in the sun, he is one’^ etc.; (also) because the 
sruti declaration of duality is intelligible even as a restate- 
ment of the duality delusively established. Therefore diffe- 
rence and non-difference are not (both real) ; hence is estab- 
lished the sublation of the perception of duality by the 
perception of non-duality. 

XXXV. And thence, since the fruit results even from 
the intuition of Brahman, there is not to be suspected even 
a trace of injunction in the Vedantas. If there were, then 
there would result only one inquiry into dharma in sixteen 


IBrh., Ill, vii, 29 
asvot., IV, 6 

II, viii, 1 
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chapters- And thus, the separate commencement ‘Then, 
therefore, the desire to know Brahman’ ^ould not be intelii' 
gible- The different injunctions to be accomplished by 
the body and the senses have been set forth in the PUroa- 
mlvmmsVL ; here, however, the injunction to be accomplished 
by the mind is set fo^th ; hence the separate commencement. 
If this be said* then, it would be commenced only in the 
form ‘ Then, therefore, the inquiry into what remains of 
dbarma’ ; but it is not so commenced. Therefore, only 
because of the difference between dharma and Brahman is 
there difference between the inquiries into the two- Thus, 
therefore, there being not even a suspicion of injunction, 
the harmonious relation of the Yedantas to Brahman is 
extremely auspicious without any exception. 

The Vivaraii'i together with many (other) works has 
been compendiously treated ; without the trouble of (study- 
ing) the TlhU, ^ let men disport themselves (with this) at their 
convenience- 

Though incapable of knowing the heart of the great 
(one), this work has been written with great devotion : may 
Frakasfttman^ be pleased (therewith)- 

Since no other service is pleasing to the preceptor, 
Vidyatirtha, let this (work) fflled with devotion be the service 
(rendered) to the feet of 6rl Vidyatirtha- 

^ 1. e i the Fafioapadika, without a study of which, the Vivarapa, which is a 
commentary thereon, will be unintelligible* 

2 Author of the Vivarapa. 

HEBE ENDS THE KINTH VABlSiAEA 
BHD OF THE FOUBTH APHOBISM 
AND HEBE ENDS THE VlVABAl^APBAMEYASAfiaBAHA* 
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removes 

removes 
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silver 

nacre 
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ihe 

the 

52 

21 

there by 

there be 

53 
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sEstra 

iastra 

57 

31 

becasuse 

because 

59 

4 

valid cognition 

evidential cognition 
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of the conceit 

of the failure of the 
[cone 

•<55 

26 

deteminative 

determinative 

■88 

24 

establised 

established 

4 70 

15 

this is this 

this is the 

80 

29 

truble 

trouble 

83 

1 

thesixth 

the sixth 

84 

1 

con tracteristic 

characteristic 

85 

13 

though 

through 

87 

29 

do. 

do. 

88 

13 

elewhere 

elsewhere 

95 

15 

hlawless 

flawless 

101 

28 

intslligence 

intelligence 

120 

29 

can be 

can he 

125 

21 

inconclusivenes 

inconclusiveness 

126 

12 

refllected 

reflected 

147 

28 

tranformation 

transformation 


30 

do. 

do. 

156 

1 

confllict 

conflict 

193 

5 

occuring 

occurring 

199 

25 

refined 

referred 

208 

32 

Brh., Ill, ix, 26 

®Brh., Ill, ix, 26 

213 

30 

nisprapaScam 

nisprapaxfcam 

225 

11 

Brhasptisava 

Brhaspatisava 

226 

80 

occuring 

occurring 

229 

2 

accomplishment 

establishment 
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229 

25 

suffix 

suffix 

252 

1 

were 

be 

280 

16 

easily asked 

easily be asked 

•281 

12 

occuring 

occurring 

283 

5 

there opinion 

their opinion 

285 

11 

the 

the 

290 

2 

atterence 

utterance 

»» 

12 

weuld 

would 

294 

27 

4ruti 

smrti 

296 

12 

auxilaries 

auxiliaries 

296 

22 

Vedfintine 

Vedantins 

301 

14 

Ai’yas 

Ary as 

303 

31 

tranformation 

transformation 

309 

11 

oneslf 

oneself 

310 

18 

sacrifice 

sacrifice 

318 

10 

content 

context 

322 

7 

pompted 

prompted 

339 

28 

of of 

of 

341 

10 

can be 

can be 

343 

24 

knowledge of rites 

knowledge and rites 

345 

16 

since ‘He 

since in ‘ He 
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even... fruit 

there is no fruit accom- 
plishable even by know- 

346 

26 

in the 

of the [ledge= 

855 

22 

prakarana 

prakara];ia 

362 

' 6 

these 

those 

364 

15 

knoweldge 

knowledge 

382 

23 

aggreate 

aggregate 

405 

23 

contingenee 

contingenee 

414 

10 

Nor may 

XIX. Nor may 

438 

23 

spborism 

aphorism 

447 

17 

branches 

branches 


25 

the the 

the 

4^1 

16 

sqnence 

sequence 

451 

29 

Not the 

(2) Not the 
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6 

of of 

of 

■462 

29 

Taldity 

validity 

466 

15 

these 

there 


19 

the initial 

the harmony of initial 


27 

sacihce hare same 

sacrifice have the same 

512 

20 

wonld have same 

would have the same 

ti 

24 

than these 

than those 

515 

15 

transformation 

transformation 

548 

1 

second 

second 
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Non-attachment, 12 
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541 
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40, 42, 50, 103, 109, 110, 
173, 175, 181, 190, 192, 234 

NrsimhottaratIlpanlya,52, 196 
87. 90 

Padmapada, 1 

Paihgirahasya-brahmana, 396 

Pafleapdiikll} 1, 26 fn , 550 

PUnini-sUtra, 293, 639 


Momentariness, doctrine of, PardSaropapurdna, 4 
(kaapikavada), 152, 154, 166, Parthasarathi MiSra, 218 
168, 159,- 164, 165 Patanjali's MahUbhdsya, 1 
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Prabbakara, 9, 19, 20, 22, 97, 
111, 115, 118, 132, 156, 158, 
181, 199, 224, 262, 268, 270, 
290, 291, 293, 296, 344, 362, 
391, 413, 461, 475, 477, 481, 
517, 531, 532, 540 
Practical efficiency, 159, 160 
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401, 412, 415, 428, 429, 430 
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Prakyti, 104 
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Pretagnihotra, 8, 9 
Purport, 465, 466 
Puruga, 104, 549 
Porva-mimaipsa, 223, 260, 302, 
327, 383, 391, 406 
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183, 229, 242, 243, 255, 262, 
267, 268, 280, 314, 352, 360, 
437, 460, 531, 538, 550 
Purti?asrtkta, 498 

Recognition , 1 54, 158, 468, 469 
Reflection, 132, 141, 435 
^enunciation, 337 et seq 
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SUmbopapurUna, 7 
Sainpratti rite, 306, 307 

^abkara (Commentator), 185, 
277 

Sankhya, 111, 118, 128, 129, 
142, 204, 36i:, 375, 384, 391, 
413, 428, 433 

SUstra-dlpikU, 256, 267 
Saugata, see Bauddba 
Sautrantika, 112 , 

Self-luminosity, 92, 171, 173 
Senses, nature of, 383 cf aej- 
Sleep-experience, 121, 128, 151 
^lokavUriiJca, 66, 263, 540 
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424, 425, 444, 452, 495, 498, 
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351, 372,373, 395, 396, 401, 
402, 411, 419, 425, 433, 440, 
443, 457, 472, 488, 503, 510, 
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